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INCIDENTAL VERSUS FOCAL PRESENTATION OF 
DRIVE RELATED STIMULI 
FRED PINI 
Research Center for Mental Health, New York Univer 


HE contribution made by consciousness _ process¢ In psychoanalytic theo 

to processes of stimulus Intake and sub- tionship of day residues (includin; 

sequent thought is of central importanc« stimuli) to unconscious impulses 
to dynamic theories of thinking—witness the an understanding of their use 
roles of Conscious and nonconst iou processt¢ | reud, 1955 [he pre ent tudy l 


in creativity (cf. Kris, 1952) and the role of concerned with variations in tl 


incidental stimuli in dream formation (Freud, incidental and focal stimuli as a functior 
1955). Much current research has demon drive relatedness of the stimuli. Both 
strated that stimuli with various marginal and nondrive stimuli were give 
relationship to const iousn : have effects on dental and focal ce nditions and 
thinking processes. These effect have been all cases compared he issue ¢ 
shown in studies of subliminal stimuli Eagle, whether or not the results obtain 


1959; Paul & Fisher, 1959; Smith, Spence, & with symbolic drive stimuli (transf 
Klein, 1959), of partially seen stimuli (Fisher, of incidental and direct effect of fe 


1957; Shevrin & Luborsky, 1958), and of be repeated with an explik 





t i 
incidental stimuli (Pine, 1960). Klein (1959 drive stimulus and with a neutr: 
ha ( tensive \ explored re implicatior of wa hoped t} it the finding yvouk 
these studies for a theory of consciousne light on the relative importance 

Effects shown in studies of margin: imuli latedness and of incidentalne 
have often been distinctively different from transfor ns of the 
the more veridical effects of consciously re 
° , | \ ™ . 
ceived and adaptively relevant timull Phe \ieETHOD 
: 
present study deals with the con/frasting effects Subiect . ere 24 male underg 
of incidental and focal stimuli upon subsequent individually one r sess 
thought processes. It follows from an earlier StO™ ; s Wer nat 
: re . ae ous tox S 
one (Pine, 1960) in which incidental stimuli : 
ne, pre Ice na inin 
appeared in subsequently produced stories in enced } eslevent “make ' 
transformed ways while focal stimuli appearec verbal descriptions of the dependent 
in more direct way he stimulus passages child to his ther e “drive 
used had been written to emphasize symbolic : : ak 
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he role of the drive r eadne of incicke ‘ ceive e prote 
stimu Is OF partici r intere Drive repre sls \ 
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sentation re the principal thought contents 
cke 
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[secondary process] can only cathect ar 
it is in a position to ink ibit any development 


of ul that 
601). 
We can hypothesize that 


drive stimulus, incidentally presented, is ex 


ure may proceed from it” (| 


reduced derivatives in 


ple 


process 


cluded from thought 
the 
principle that 
thought. This 


stories) in accord with asure 


guides the 


contrasts with the 


stream ol 
fate of incidental symbolic drive stin 
are utilized in subsequent thought products 


(stories symbolized drive representations 


typically being available in primary process 


thought products (e.g., the dream). Since the 


assumption is that focal stimuli tend to be 


governe d by the laws of the sec ondary proces 
striking that Ss who had the drive stimu- 
+} 


it is 
lus focally ¢ timulus derivatives that ‘“‘in 


hibited the 
turbing thought content. That 


Ave 


unpleasure” arising from the dis 


they did not 


use the more threatening Infantile dependent 
} " 


material, but instead used much material re- 


| a kind 


lated to soc ial dating for this 
is congruent with the interests 


of content th il 


sample . 


and activities of their peers, its threat, thus, 


reduced by its very normality. The hypothesis 
can be tested empirically that threatening 


stimuli, marginally presented, lead to effects 
that include inhibition. 
An essential problem in studies of effects of 


marginal stimuli is the role of consciousness in 


determining the course a stimulus ta 


mental apparatus (cf. Klein & Holt 

stimulus is “put in” and “‘comes out” of the 
pe rson without } full awareness, intake and 
output being couched in and, thus, hidden by 
other intake and output processes going on 
simultaneously. For the drive stimulus at least 


the effects obtained repeat a central aspect ol 
i 1960 that i 
dental and focal stimuli work differently. The 
focal | 


derivative s 


results found earlier (Pine, 


an e@xpresslo 


stimulus led to 


as found earlier) and tl 


stimulus led to an inhibition of a wide range of 


leri ti hot} rect , é ’ 1 
derivatives both dure and ranstormed) 
Che S¢ data suggest that differences in the 
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course stimuli follow in the psychic apparatus 


stem from differences in their mode of intake. 
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Fiss (1959) and by Fiss, Goldberg, and K 


(1960), as well as study by Goldsteir 


Bart} ol 1960). how effects ol D 
stimuli on imaginative processes (imag 
story production) but not on reality-test 


processes (discrimination of stimuli). I 


present study, memory (a realistic-adapt 





kind of thinking) is clearly superior for 


focal stimu i; but this diffe rence does Not Carr 
over into more imaginative thinking (st 
creating). It may be that stimuli that are 
in in a way that evades conscious attent 
ind idaptive reievance follow a meander 
course in the menta! apparatus, and 
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to picking up the end products of thi 
de ring than are re ponse tasks 
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emphasize realistic thinking. 
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seem to contradict Zuckerman’s; sinc 
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thinking. 
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n themselves 
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stimulus The lack of eff ol ne neutl 
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presented incidentally may 
tion of Ss’ simult 


aneous attention 


more absorbing fox timulus; in contra 


incidental drive stimul civel 


i> Wao 


context of attention to a relatively more bor 


stimulu Activ s going on In full awar 
at the time when incidental stimuli imping 
S may, thus, be partial determinants 
effect of the ( uli. Te 
hypothe S one ( 1 ve Oo I 
incide neutt ong 

interes + focal st 
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role of the congruence (Eagle, 
ponse task and the effects to be ob 
served. Congruence of the response task wit! 
e stimulus was perhaps greater for the drive 
n for the neutral stimulus; TAT-like stories 
il carriers of drive content 
+] 





lemes (witness the smalicr 





number of ri tings for the neutral stimulus 
Lf. on } 


is the suggestion raised 





[his observation parall 


earlier that the response task must be sens! 


] eae , ato . ‘ 
tive to the kind ol effects expected 


SUMMARY 


[The present study cont 
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r 1 the contras ig cts ol incide!l 
+7 } + +t} ] 
focal stimuli upon subseque1 nking 
The significance of stimulus content (notably 


rr these contrasting etiects 


AS Spe if ally explored [Che larger theoret 
text grows from concern with the role of 
S ] ess d Lt yn n detern n yg 

yurse imu takes 1 the me! 
ri e Ss were seen individually 

[ card VO pre-expel ¢ 

tro and two post- xperimental. Phe 

Ive exp rime condition was Lhe 

presentation of two stimuli. One, 
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rle effects in either tne in idet tal or 


The results were discussed in the light of 


current studies of the often unique effects ol 


marginal stimuli (incidental and subliminal) 
upon contrasting kinds of thought reality- 
tuned vs. imaginative). Suggestions regard- 
lg he contrasting ture of the effects of 
cide nd focal stimuli, and the signifi- 
cance of the drive relatednes of incidental 


stimuli, were drawn from the psychoanalytx 


theory of primary and secondary process 
thinking 
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the eight duration levels. Each in ual I ‘ 
identified occurred equally often at eacl pat | 
tion as did the 16 re vithin each duration level 
The er ol I 128 | sent is ra l 
differe1 rder be ed for each § 
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Resu s 

An analysis of mean percentage of correct 


responses at each duration level indicated that 


the high Irequency words were quite consist- 
located more accurately 


ently than the low 


frequency words in both groups. This superi- 
ority is reflected in the means of percentage 
Table 2. 


difference 


of total correct responses shown in 
The 


between 


t testing the significance of the 


these means was significant In each 


group p< O01). 


Disc USSION 


In conducting research on the recognition 
thresholds of verbal materials it is possible to 
purely empirical interest in isolating 


stimulus and subject variables that contribute 


have 


to verbal behavior (or more exac tly, influence 


the ¢ xposure value at which Ss’ verbal report 
is congruent with the presented stimulus) 
More frequently, however, investigators have 


used the data from such studies to support 


hypotheses about ‘‘perception,” an underlying 


State of the orgal 


ism. Perception is thus con- 


ceived, implicitly or explicitly, as a hypo- 


thetical concept inferred from behavior rather 


than as a convenie! term for labeling the 


behavior observed in a particular experin 
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mond’s recent articles, Goldiamond point 
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but suprathreshold form. If a variable that has 
been shown to influence threshold behavior can 
be shown not to influence respons identifica 
tion when partial cues are presented at a supra 
threshold level, a firmer basis would be pro 
vided to support a perceptual interpretation of 
the former. Conversely, the variabl 
affect thresholds might be found to ¢ perate In 
the same manner to determine response identi- 
timulus pat- 


fication of partially pre sented s 


terns. If such were the case, one might con ude 
that the ntribution of the ores of 
threshold at have appeared over the 





past 15 years has been to demonstrate that 


short durations of exposure, low illumination 
evels, blurred carbon copies, etc. are all met! 


ods for obtaining partial perceptions 


SUMMARY 


studies have suggested that 


\ nul ber ol 
vord thresholds obtained from the 


iscending 
method of limits are part ularly susceptible to 


linguistic biases and hence may indicate littl 


about percepiion. In the present investigation 


a forced-choice technique was employed in 
ich S was presented with several words and 
required to dentify the patial location of a 
given word. With this technique, which re 
duces or eliminates response bias, the same 
positive relations} p between frequency of 
prior usage and performance as had been found 
wilt the scending method of limits v ob 
ned ne implications of perceptu nter 
pretation of these findings were discussed 
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PRECONSCIOUS PERCEPTION 
. \ RE-EXAMINATION OF THE POETZL PHENOMENON 
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onfirmatio1 Po finding While Shevr nd Luborsky (1958) intro 
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1 t 1956 1957 Wi e tnese ude one he oO ¢ ) } the res { t ol 
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if I el ed vv el rm an image tis not unreaso ibli ) pect 
Shevri d Luborsky (1958 that the image or daydream n par eter 
number of conceptually mined by | ociations with a lake. And his 
dr I d i cre ove clation 0 lake Tur rmore vould not 
( Ol ret be expected to be rando It would seem that 
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1 Keiy to receive credit lor preconscious re- 
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resu ol prior iearned associations and inde 
pendent ol any preconsclou perception or 


memory 

There ire several method by which this 
artifact due to prior learned associations can be 
eliminated or evaluated in precons¢ ious recall 


One method would be the use of a control 
group that is not exposed to the stimulus pi - 
tures. Instead Ss in this control group are 
randomly paired with experimental Ss and 
each control S reads over and studies the 
original recall of his matched « xperimental a 
Images are then obtained from the control 
group and the images are evaluated for the 
occurrence of items conceptually similar to 
those in the stimulus picture that were not 
mentioned in the deliberate recall of the ex- 
perimental S. A second method would be to use 
stimulus pictures composed of unrelated ob- 
jects. One could use a random method of se 
lecting a list of objects and then randomly as- 
signing a given number of them to a stimulus 
card. This would serve to preclude spurious 
recall effects due to prior learned associations 
among the objects 

Finally, the Shevrin and Luborsky study, 
as have most of the other studies on the Poetzl 
phenomenon, made use of Ss who had an un- 
specifiable amount of prior contact and asso- 
ciation with the Es. This uncontrolled associa- 
tion makes it impossible to specify the exact 
nature of the experimental conditions and 


instructions to the S. One cannot know the 


degree to which Ss may be contaminated by 


the expe tations of the /s and the degree of 
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One further test of the question of differences 


in kind of unintentional recall was performed. 


We comput d the number of times each of the 
21 items in Stimulus A was mentioned in the 
imagery of Experimental Group I Ss and the 
control Ss. Eight of the items occurred more 
frequently in the images of the experimental 
group but on only three items was the fre- 
quency difference 2 or greater (differences of 2, 
3, and 7). A similar comparison of the control 
Ss with Group II on the 29 items of Stimulus 
B showed that 6 of the items occurred more 
frequently in the images of the experimental 
Ss, but for only 3 of these items was the fre- 
quency difference 2 or greater (differences of 


Z a and }) 
LISCUSSION 


rhe foregoing results offer no support to the 
view that unconscious or preconscious percep- 


tion occurs during tachistoscopic presentation 


and is subsequently reflected in such indirect 
measures as daydreams or images. We wert 
unsuccessful in finding any differential influ 
ence upon the images of our Ss as a function of 
differential prior stimulation. Not only do the 
control Ss, who have seen neither stimulus pic- 
ture, have related image ry scores ¢ lose ly simi- 
lar to the experimental groups’, but the amount 
of pre onscious recall for these control Ss is also 
dire tly comparable (sec Table 3). Chese find- 
ings hold true not only when we ust the con- 
servative criterion of perfect agreement be- 
tween independent judges as to the presence or 
absence of a stimulus item in the S’s imagery, 
but also when we use the more liberal criterion 
of one or the other judge’s considering the iten 
present in the image. 


It is possible that our ftallure to contirm 


previous interpretations of the Poetzl phe- 
nomenon may be due to subtle difference 

the population of Ss used and unrecogr ble 
differences in techniques and methodology 
The fact that the magnitude of the related 
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call CONdItIO ridica 
, ] + ] 
10 l Inde cond 
ns o§ whk Sw sf ) ¢ 
ac erate reca mignt ppe ir ‘ 
y oriented daydreams 
SUMMARY 
ro phenomenon Was ¢ re! lentally 
red ng a method similar to that em- 


by Shevrin and Luborsky (1958). The 


vO experimental groups were snown 


stoscopically one of two experimental pic- 


res and were asked to describe it. Daydreams 


ed from these Ss on the following day 


inalyzed to determine the presence of 





: | ptually ar to those in the re- 
: Sones | , 1° ! 
ve pictures. This experiment differed 
| : . a oe : 
Shevrin and Luborsky’s in using a contr 
o received no prior picture stimula 
tw se Image were examined to ce el 
ne iS¢ rate tor conceptually simular 


Also, stricter experime ntal control was 


ned over the instructions to the § 

s of the results provided no support 
ter tatinr f +} ) ta] mn} . sAannt 
erpretation OT tne Poetzl p enomenon 

rms of preconscious perception. Although 


imber of conceptually similar items ap- 
ng in the images that had not been re 


ntentional recall was comparable in 


tude to the number reported by Shevr 


iborsky, it was found that this number 


differ significantly nor appreciably fron 
se I ob ed from the control group 
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A REINTERPRETATION OF SOME PATHOLOGICAL DISTURBANCES 
IN CONCEPTUAL BREADTH 


LOREN J 


ment of objects to common conceptual « 


gories, but the various writers differ on the 
nature of the error. Some writers have de 
scribed it as an inappropriate enlarging of the 
application or a conceptu category, while 


other have described © aS an Mapprop! te€ 
restricting. Observers usually infer inappro 
priate enlarging when subjects overinclud 


i.e., include incorrect objects in a conceptual 


category, ind they inter appropriat re- 
stricting when subjects overexclude, i.e., ex 
clude from a category objects that belong in it 
Cameron (1939 emphi es the first of these, 
but it should be pointed ut that he uses the 


term “overinclusion” to refer to a wider rangé 
of phenomena. Writers who regard schizo- 
phrenic thinking disorder as ‘‘concrete,”’ such 


as Goldstein and Scheerer (1941), put primary 


clalized tests, Cl ipman al d Pay or (1957) and 
Epstein (1953) found only overinclusion, not 
overexclusion. Zaslow (1950) claimed to find 
both, but as Kugelmass and Foundeur (1955) 
pointed out, the results are doubtful becauss 
of a lack of reliability of Zaslow’s one item 
test. The present investigation is an attempt 
to reconcile the apparently conflic ting obse rva- 
tions of these writers. 
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1. Information 
2 Compreh Nnslor 854 
3 rithmeti 793 |.738 
4. Similarities 762 794 57 
5. Digit Span 577 |.622 |.584 |.620 
6. Vocabulary 876 832 708 817 630 
7. Digit Symbol 772 |.760 |.670 |.670 |.563 |.699 
8. Picture ( ompletion 819 |.759 |.688 |.666 |.576 |.720 |.731 
9. Block Design 681 | .640 |.596 |.605 |.581 |.593 |.733 |.736 
10. Picture Arrangement |.631 |.642 |.605 |.499 |.519 |.706 |.630 |.604 |.501 
11. Object Assembly 569 |.549 |.403 |.530 |.475 |.482 |.577 |.686 |.699 
12. Verbal score! 926 |.921 |.831 |.876 |.746 |.934 |.796 |.802 |.705 576 
13. Performance score 830 800 708 709 | .646 763 R80 |. 898 873 801 
14. Full Scale score 923 |.907 |.813 |.842 |.734 |.901 |.859 |.870 |.798 687 
15. Verbal IQ 926 |.914 |.826 |.875 |.741 |.939 |.788 |.809 |.708 579 
16. Performance IQ 827 |.789 |.705 |.704 |.640 |.770 |.864 |.902 |.867 796 
17. Full Scale 1Q 9?1 RO7 S09 839 730 906 846 977 798 O85 
& ( ev Doppelt and W Tal 12 ; 
b ( t t h Verbal, I i} s be r 
rABLE 10 
INTERCORRELATION F THE Tests: AGE 75+ DUKE SAMPLE* 
N = 63 
1 4 7 g 1 11 
1. Information 
2. Comprehensior S74 
Arithmetic 775 |.754 
t. Simi ies S01 749 6 
5. Digit Spar 57? 559 508 54 
6. Vocabulary 857 |.757 |.837 
7. Digit Sy1 ) 712 745 780 
8. Picture Completion 767 798 795 735 
9. Block Desigt 544 |.625 |.639 611 |.716 |.610 
10. Picture Arrangemer 773 |.685 |.690 |.772 764 |.768 |.796 |.734 
11. Object Assembly 662 555 |.629 727 529 .662 .654 |.683 806 723 
12. Vi ul score 912 16 |.869 |.900 |.698 |.946 .812 |.861 |.666 |.803 |.716 
13. Performance score 823 |.748 |.796 |.838 |.663 |.824 .873 |.875 |.874 |.904 |.870 
14. Full Scale score 904 |.860 |.865 |.905 |.696 |.924 .855 |.891 770 |.869 |.803 
15. Verbal 1Q 910 |.891 869 |.903 |.700 |.946 .816 |.860 |.672 |.802 |.721 
16. Performance IO S21 742 786 834 639 820 870 872 S80 | .908 873 
17. Full Scale IQ 5 905 859 R61 903 693 923 85? 8900 775 86? 803 
» ( " D t iW I 1 


In subtest comparisot1 noted on Tables comparison samp 
1.5. and 6, the 65-609 group Is t 10 \ ul If we sume Duk 
of the Duke sample. It 1 gniti itlv lowe n closer tl ( ol ad 
one Verbal subtest 1! ( | I T \ | results Ior 1 ol I e grou 
Kat City samp! he only Duke | ) ve e unal to « 
that w S ficantly lower on a Verl ) fol I ore of e subj 
Lé and 1 1our the six Verbal su st ( t \ mu ) ude t 
comparisons, 1 \ oO 1OW On the Per are ( ffer Iro! ¢ K nsas 
formance subt \ t only lower Since the crite! r the sel 

















WAIS STANDARDIZATION FOR THE AGED 527 
I I 0 cannot act l | sible regional! influences, the collection of 
erfe ( group in terms of data from the WAIS norms for younger in 
matic sampling bias. Since it included dividuals (16-60) was based onal 
retired subjects, it perhaps involved sample (Wechsler, 1958). In view of the pre 
viduals who were under special ent findings, it is suggested that subjects to be 
stress as a fun f adaptation to used as the standardization sample for the aged 
I S « S mk ppt ir to have (60 plus) should also be selected on a nation- 
e Kansas ( mple, howeve wide basis 
I v be differ es re¢ 
ces in the different regions. SUMMARY 


observed that this 65-69 group This study reports WAIS data on 239 
tor to the differ elderly subjects above age 60 from the Dur 


¢ +} ' . . 

| In fac will ham, North Carolina, area. In view of the 

{ Verbal differences noted, this absence of national norms above age 

‘ - 7 | —_ ’ ; , . 
( contrary t e Duke sample’s WAIS and tl 


e suggested use of data fror 


evemen ibjects from a Kansas City study as tentative 

I course, possiDit e Duke Proj- norms, it seemed especially appropriate to 

I Seu Ut Ut subj ts compare these itter with the Duke data. 
inteers. On the other hand, it seems Stable differences were found between the 

ar that this o true of the Kansas samples, with the Duke groups showing supe- 
sample. Of the gré up originally contacted riority in the Verbal subtest scores and lower 


nt in the Performance subtests. No 








K City, approximately one-half achievement 
Z pleted the examination. Of the satisfactory explanation of these differences is 
renuhed the ‘Sampie tor offered, other than the possibi ity of regional 
g oniy 352 SsuD }¢ { completed the influences. The need for « tablishing national 
ee , j sahikicl . , ’ , . 
vere used Ior ¢ vil p rms on a national samptk of the aged is 
ve national norms. In the Eisdorfer demonstrated. 
1959) study, using a portion of the 
le, various population variables were REFERENCES 
gated in an ttempt to find a source of Doprett, J. E., & WALLACE, W 
bias. It appeared that the relationship of the Wechsler Adult Intelligen 
en Verb nd Performance scores was per J}. abnorm Psycho 
: ili . EIspORFER, ( Busse, E. W., & 
inction of sex, ra intelligence, socia 
GF SER, FACS, Seem —_ WAIS performance of an aged a 
ge, or mental illness variables. The tionship between verbal and performance IQs. J 
rs can think of no reasonable explanation Geront., 1959, 14, 197-201 
— . - . = 1 " " 7 i 
differences found, apart from unident Wansan, W. 1, Muaxan, M., & Buss, 5. Sone 
tor class in America. Gloucester, Ma Peter Smith, 
gion aitterences. moved 
- - « 1957 
giona aitference in pa terns of intel- WECHSLEI D Manual for the Wechsler {dull I ntelli 
perior! ance exist, ll would seem logical ence Scale. New Yor! Psychological Corpora 
ppose that they would derive from re- ion, 1955 
ces and would be intensified dur- WECHSLER, D. The measurement and appratsat of adult 
. : intelligence 4th ed.) Baltimore: Williams & Wil 
I¢ Dye , LHhUS appearing more romi- e 
i pI : | a kin 1958 
he aged. This presumption could be 
Probably order to oftse uch Received April 12, 1966 
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INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTIONS OF REPRESSORS AND SENSITIZER 


AND COMPONENT ANALYSIS OF ASSUMED 
DISSIMILARITY SCORES' 


JOHN ALTROCCHI 


Duke University 


NE recent trend in relating individual 
differences in behavior to relatively 
personality 
1; 
li 


enduring patterns of 
functioning has been the delineation of a « 


mension of repression-sensitization. Repres 


sors, compared to sensitizers, have been shown, 
for instance, to have higher thresholds for ma- 
terial related to unacceptable needs (Eriksen, 
1951) and to recall more completed than in 
under threat (Eriksen, 1954) 
for repressors and sensitizers 

(Hy) 
MMPI 
repre ; 


completed task 

Selection criteria 
have usually included the Hysteria 
and Psychasthenia (Pt) scales of the 
and many investigators have related tl 


sion-sensitization dimension to behavioral dif 


ferences between patients using primarily reé 


. : ld + defenc rnd th . } 
pre ive and denying detenses and those using 


primarily obsessive and intellectual defenses 


From these studies the following definition 


] 
wert derived Altrocchi, Par ons, W Dickofi 


1960) and are used throughout the present 
study: Repressors are defined as those who 
tend to Uusé ivoidance, denial, and repre 10! 


of potential threat and conflict a primary 
mode of adaptation; sensitizers are defined a 
those who tend to be alerts 1 to potential thre it 


teristics of the partner being judg 


ent study 


Gordon’s findings and their implications 


seeking 


1. Do sensitizers assume more dissimi 


answers to the following 
than repressors between self and other i 


personal perception (description of the 


person, as distinguished from prediction of 


the other person will answer 


2. If so, is the 


tems)r 


; ’ phenomenon ev 
people who are better acquaint 
Gordon’s subjects, who were relative 
gers? 

3. Dor > the phenomenon extend LO | 


Ing dissimilarity between two other peor 


well as to perceiving dissimilarity bet 
oneself and others? 


While these 


principle, Cronbach (1958) has recently 


question are me 


cized the use of assumed sim r \S 
more precisely imed_ dissim \ 
Score which ou u y bD NnVOly 
S eking nswel ) en H reue 

ifter the pler ! efi ) 

the 1 ( ver or the op 1e¢ ot perce 


is designed to clarify and ext 
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quist (1953) Type IIT anal 


presente 1 in Tal 2. The AD I l n- 
sitizers wert mificantly higher in { \D 
SCOr for repre rs QO] | AD re 
were not signifi flected by whether the 
person ril y s r or d 

Similar to tne ibje { Che signifi I 

tion between pre-post and similar or differ 

persons rat cribe ] p UD suge ts that 
subj ? percepulo mo! LOOSELY retl ed 
actual differenc: nd milariti aiter train- 


ing than before 
significantly from pre to pe 


groups (p 01). 


Thus sensitizers do seem to assun 


self and o 


dissimilarity between 
personal perception than repressors, « 
extensive acquaintance and _ specia 
training 


Mean 


] 
Se ond ait 


AD scores for all six 
sign (involving description 
other are presente 1 in Table 
Lindquist Type II analysis | 
presented in Table 4. The only s 
effect is that based on whether the tw 


grou} 


; ; 
described actually were similar or 


(p < .05). There was a trend, which 
h an acceptable 


reac! 


nificance (p 10), for sensitizers t 


more dissimilarity between two other 


( ‘om pone nt Analysis 


To answer the fourth and fifth 


concerning component analysis, it w 
sary to analyze | AD scores into 
component 3 J 7 1 7 
TABLE 3 
MEAN AD Scort I THE IND D 
I I 
(; 


The AD score ilso de 


level of statisti 


yc 1 he 
i ull 


Ss or two 


») assume 


DESIGN 


noted by Cronba (1958 <8) 
independent dimensions of the ICL. T 
scores were calculated for all +6 repressor 
46 sensitizers (from the first design) o 
two moderate ly independent dimensions 


ce F 


for des ription of self and description of 
I 


Dominance and 
separately. Data for description of others 
were repressors and others w! 
were combined. 
used rather 
are intercorrelated and use of the octant 
would thus violate one of Cron 
specifications for component analys 


original AD scores, however, were ¢ 


using octant differen ;. Thus it was ne 
to demonstrate that AD scor bas 
Dominance and Love would show differet 
between repressors and sensitizers par 


the differences found usi 
octants. Therefore AD scores for st f-o 
Dominance pretraining were calcul 


scores for sensitizers were higher 
repressors (/ 3.12, p .O1), sugg 
compone analy yf Domi 
imably, Love score dt 
contributio I \D 
us T OC ts 
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nt). The result demonstrate the 





compone 


uselulness of ( ronbach lggestlo! and tne 
necessity of analyzing gro AD scores into 
components in order to interpret them wit 


precision. It is further concluded that use 


such gross concepts as assumed dissimilarity 


lavlonsnips. 


tends to obscure re 


Sensitizers were again shown to have 


{ 


negative sell-concepts than repre 


to be a more heterogeneous group, 


the need to examine possible sensitizer sub 


groups. Other suggestions for further inve 


gation stress the need to clarify, more tha 
. ‘ ] } +} a ; 
the present results did, whether sensitizers, 


more than repressors, tend to perceiy : 
ee , : 
similarity between other people; whether there 


In fact, any di 


are, fferences betwee! 
: ie , re 
and sensitizers In perception of others; and 
! 


whether special clinical training does result 


in change s in perception of self or others 
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N ACHIEVEMENT AND PERCEPTION IN 
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INTERACTIONS 


WILLIAM T. SMELSER 
l , "i [ r? 
I did no 01 
r f 9 relationship between inte 
I 4 viduals differ y dominance and ¢ 
T e of re on upon either the nature 
operative problem solving of grou] evement or mutual perceptio 
d pal vestigates 1 I 1955) found that dissimilarity in d 
56 ¢ Dp os to ¢ é he VE l crap and « ent, re yardless 
€ eself and the partne1 of the direction of the difference, correlated 
ed different com- highly with rated improvement in a counseling 
| r subi \ > lation 
n | ( \ r four YDO es re 1 or 
r-comb la é etic red on of difference long 
A en of do Or auitere pairing fn e subj S$ under spe 
d that it possib » fi ynditions of role assignment, in a \ 
‘ ong these perm ' cooperative task situ n. Table 1 
ypo es derived fr escribes the seven different groupings and the 
erTac mn nd row iSslg el when 
\ from Sullis nments were made. The predicted 
) pers S I k raers or ac evement of the groups ] 
re tu tion V \ | eat or the four hypothe ~ ire 
»>m It l lety 1 esented in Tab 2 
I 1 Ss ns ) Hvpothe 1 co pares (,roups \, B, in 
ise of salient G. Following Sullivan (1953), the pairings in 
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1} > , Po ( Ir d9 
Inspect on ol Ta je 9 Shows thal Group \ 
more productive than Group B, which in turn Pot 7 
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nificant Mean square between trials indicates a 
marked increase In pertormance across Ut! ils . , > 
: lormed to test Hypothesis 5, since t 


for all three groups. The significant interaction 
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of trials by groups reflects the initial higher ' 


each varied in two wavs. The results ar 





achievement and greater improvement 


’ sented in Table 6. The empirical rank or 
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the four groups was C, D, E, then | 
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rsonality and performance in small groups, 
e is found to be positively related t« 
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scores are presented in Table 7 
| : ss ¢e , 
he intragroup differences in_ perceived 
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I <AL CueEck List D S M 
DS » Dr Al F I ( 
R CHECK OF SI} AND CHEC! } 
\ 10 ‘ | ¢ 
( ) vv © ‘ 
\ D 64.4 38 5 8 . 3 
Sis 49.6 9.6 61.2 S 
B D:x 62.7 2.9 60.1 
S:x 49 {) xR § x 2 
( 62.9 3.1 60.8 1.7 
61.7 5.3 61.5 ) 
DD > 53.1 8 2 54.3 . 
Sic 51 3 74 54 g 
I D:x 59.0 3.8 58.90 QR ¢ 
D:x 62.6 3.7 $7.7 S 
| S:yx 49 8 9.9 57.4 5 
S:x 19 2 il 534 9 xX & 
G Dis 58.0 39 56.7 5 
S 5? 1 ) 7 0 
artine nean self-checks. T S dittere 
tains statistical significance in Group B. In 
Groups A, B, and G, the submissivs 
mean self-check was consistently lower than 
the dominant subjects’ mean self-check. This 
difference is statistically significar Groups 
A and B 
Several inlergroup compariso I lace 
employ ng, tor the mos part, the ¢ ) 


sented in Table 7. The standard deviations of 
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DELAY OF GRATIFICATION, NEED FOR ACHIEVEMENT, 
AND ACQUIESCENCE IN ANOTHER CULTURE 


WALTER MISCHEI! 


ATIONSHIPS betwe vert behavior Che ability to delay immediate gratificatior 
important psychological dim« for the sake of later, more gratifying outcomes 

ions al d relev tI! Lives are muc! has long been recogni ed as rucial in al . 
sht foundations in personality researcl multitude of complex human situations; it 

per explores the relationship between _ figures importantly in a variety of theor 

’s choice preferences for immediate, formulations (e.g., Freud, 1922; Rapaport, 
er ImR) as opposed | delayed, larger 1951: Singer, 1955 In spite of this recognition, 
R) reinforcement and his motive system. there is a relative paucity of relevant experi- 
eeks to exten r knowledge of mental research. Recently, however, a number 


e for delayed gratification, some of investigations (e.g., Levine, Glass, & 
edent ind correlates of which have Meltzoff, 1957; Levine, Spivack, & Wri 
ly been investigated (Mischel, 1958, 1959, 1959; Singer, Wilensky, & McCraven, 1956 


l Her choice behavior with resp t to SDV ick, Levine, & opr rie, 1959) nave 


I lr R r DelR reiated to ired to the cort l¢ ( lel ying 
levee n Achievemer! S capacity primarily inferred fron h 
ro asv ( in t er frequency of human movemen WM) Ror 
by McChk d S$ asso é hach response In contrast to this e of 
] Ath ( rk & Lowell resear the present st idy } part of a ure 
re I program ipproaches the prob 
not pt y to elaborat of delay of g1 tion by sing dire 
corr \ vem ires of preference for _ImR or DeiR in 
r, to clarify ye of the variab particular choice situ Thus far 
prererenc for ImR or DelR by ( dren fron other cultul " sub je 
g ‘ if motlve that s preter e for DelR opp l » ImR i 
g 1 whose m«e irement 1 bee found to 1 e p vely ) 
rt ypear relatively firm. If — responsil y and to accuracy of Y 
ve d mn delay of gr ments, negatively to deli rency (Mische 
nt Di ~ nad cl ( 1961 positively » Inte re Melikiar 
, d ‘ 1959 d positively } yr ' 
re D ( gal t mor yng opp ed ) e ab ol e i her nin 
oT should be the hom«e der ym ditions (Mi 
dly red, albeit only 1958, 1959). The method ) sb j 
basis d r more ro ur hypoth er 
rso Vv re t \ respect to differ . lelay 
D C. Mct ' ; mn (M el, 1959 
\l 3 iN t ( ’ ra ve re 
re ' ry Atl ) TOS 
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I freely indulge in impulse gratih ypotheses u ilture much different 
ert the egos of naysayers take over fro r own in wh measures developed 1 
rolling functions of the parents,andthe the United States are inappropriate or ex 
ress | npuises Is subsequ \ eu essively cumberso! ie suc! techniques are 
ned and self-1 rded p. 173). A eeded if tl generality of psychological 
4 , . 
r of scales including impulsivity d pr ples established 1 United States 
( \ naracterizea positive end of samples 1s to be extended to grossly different 
greeing tendency; the disagreeing tend popul; ions 
vas defined by scales including eg 
' METHOD 
sth, responsibility, and trust. Further, 
ews, \ sayers (in contrast to naysayers Subje 
ated theme - . ‘ -eflecti 
I a Cl CLVEe ‘ Inrelie ve, \ ' f 112 Trinid un Neg on (68 hove 
" Y ] ] y ] ra ‘ 
A ) , Casliy ‘ U uu bl UV ur +4 the ge g l 14, with a moda 
| LVS ‘rratificatio p l ) ive 5 ere ( ag err hoo cated 
’ r t } ) talr hildre 
Vv. es wo per itv svndro! ip ( The schoo Line ( 
: . “i ) t D \ ns rima ym the lowe 
rectly relevant to prefere! for ImR : ° 
. ; er socioeconomic s f the society 
R. Indeed, I ve reasoned previously 
S 1958), v ) airect expt r ent VU easures f Preterence tor ImR , Delk 
rt (Mahrer. 195¢ t “‘trust.’’ or th 
lahrer, 1 rust, Three pref easures (a behavioral choice and 
1) : 
ncy t pro! ea ae yed reward t } onnaire ite! vere uset elicit preference 
rl zx &s b factor |} pre ere ct | R DelR [hese ere ele ‘ ym the basis of 
1) R. d empiur \ ha é related prete! earner rest ch with comparable rrinidadian samples 
i - ¥ - } ; ‘ fir y 
) ‘ \1 " The g al ( es use the pretesting and 
DelR to social respo Diuty (VM é 
° ele have t es detal Mische 1959. 
1 T+ by + ye Py ; re P . 
itis UE CAP it I R pre ae 961 Brie ie behav easure consisted of a 
be t ited t \ g d ImR ho ‘ et | R or DelR in the form of a si | 
r ( veasav d to the personality \ ipproximate 10 cents) availa 
: , ] x } Sin riv ra h large candy bar (costing ap 
‘ si) ct " hal y 
\ : itely 25 cents which the s ect must wait 
Ir oO chievem«e researt : 
‘ The reward choice wa stered as the 
+ ‘ ae 
‘ YP? OSU sELLACU . i tne tal procedure a Vas structured as 
s (e.g., S 1958) have va tha r’’ the subjects for their cooperation 
ré \ ' ent inverselv to he two \ il items, one inserted near the beginning, 
‘ st } he 1 ne ] wee Vi 
r c | 1aVIOr \ P may hl l i¢ I ( r 
: oe ] ither get t ollars ht now thar 
T 7 1 me 
5 pect ‘ or so t a whole month and get thirty dollars then 
- iS t AT fal in ‘ a 3 ] I W to get a ich larger gift 
research the often expected but rarely han ge sma 1e NOW 
‘ arcl 1s 1‘ s shown that 
ly tionship betwe Achiev ent Prev M | 161) ha 1OW! 1a 
, esp s over three such measures a 
Dal i . 
i g ‘ é i hat the three measures 
\ wel ) ) ( Te) to] vide a re etul classifica 
SIDILItY - é re by Le h re t to ImR or DelR pre 
\ ra } Harris 1957 | ‘ ea e. ( equent follo 
iy | | ~ T a 
S rrelated w other sures o g 1961 ire ect ivide ) 
; as purp ta ana s into **¢ istent ImR ImR 
ad irity. R pil ) > , ence over tI } ( ent DelR 


i opposet ) ‘\ A 
+; 1 c t! Lo t ImR an Cor 
“ \ \i S é 1961 d to ci . 
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r f erre ' } DelR ; £4} total t] 
~ ré ti S ‘ I 
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possible made by the subject, i.e., 3 DelR, 2 DelR, 1 ing information on the chi ~~ 
DelR, or 0 DelR of the island. To help with this the subjects 

t ansyv i lr ( stions } . 
Measures of n Achievement instructions are similar to those pre 

Two mea ‘ ol Achievement e use The Mische 1961 5 t ere I s 

first was the standard group i ere procedure apart ‘ eacn ¢ . give ea i 
developed by McClellar nd | associat 1953). that their choices were ma independent \ 
using five TAT-t pe caré + The ect | ri VAS ¢ oup set gs irge Ciassre¢ S 
an innovation, in the form of an open-ended aspirat ¢ \ é ex he TAT 
question The latter i ntroduced in the context of ( ce ere ver the ess 
“let pre end there i iv ‘No ¢ 
tend that the Fur I ho ca co Ry ST rS AND Dis¢ USSION 
on ne Saye Se — " : what wou I xaminatio ol both Sex nd Fé re 
you want to be Subject vere nstructe toa ‘ 


in one wort 


differences approaching statistical sig 
Measure of Acquie scence and conse quently the mal ind fe 
nd all row re f tod ] 
\ simple measure of acquiescence or conformity and all age groups were treated collectiy 
suitable for large scale research in other cultures subsequent analyses 


imple to answer, simple and rapid in administration, 
and meaningful in other cultural contexts—was sought 1 Achievement and Preference for D 
The measure adopted consisted f the following in Dp 
tructions, administered orally by the experimenter 

I have something in mind. I am closing my eyes Inspection of 1 respons » the 


and concentrating and thin} 








thing that you might agree you might , : 
. wert oO! ne \\ Ole T ver) ind 
isagree with you might vhat I’m i : ; 
thinking of or you r ht agree with it if you WILN reli vely ttie ¢ boratl nna 
iwree put down a } r Ye you dl r put unexpe ed tor thi ( ire s T) ed 
down a N for No. (This was ted twice, reversing forn Achievement was therefore decided 
the position ol } ! \ ( N me t inst ) } 
Protocols wer cored onlv for pre 
tior Now I’m concentrat t ( r eyes peli 7 . : 
go aheac absence of achievement image ry AT ¢ 
scored +1 o1 1), or doubtful achieve 


Measure of Social Re sponsibility Imagery II, scored O . i t} mal 


Social responsibility was determined by response to scribed by McClelland et al. (1953), w 

a quite carefully constructed and independently vali ontinuing dditior scoring of Al 
dated Social Responsibility Scale (Harris, 1957 Tr} } 

: i ‘ . 5 ’ Chis implified procedure ivold the 


Social Responsil ility Scale (SRS) used has been foun: 





to correlate substantially with other measures of per s 
sonal and social adjustment and was designed to “dis reliable scormng decisions on fre Live 
criminate children who have, with their peers, a reputa mentary responses that would be esp 
rT rr reenoncihilit ontract =" Liven whan . 
tion for respon ibility as contrast with chi ( \ difti ult to interpret, as Or ( 
have little reputation for responsibility pn. 326 Al] ™ 1] 
- . - Sample re not Val rile tor ¢ 
items from the 50-item SRS (Harris, 1957, called “Social . ' 
>> : . Sir the rane ; rec shyt 
Attitudes Scale,” p. 324, Table 1), with the exception Since the range of scores « 
. , , ; 
of Item 50, were administers n the modif forr shortened scoring n «1 ior \ 
described earlier (Mischel, 1961 extended from +5 to —5, and s 
) } ot discru on thr impli I I 
Procedure | 
ikely to result { tv to I 
The experiment is introduce i Ame - 
. ; ‘ 1, ; 
VT hy . 
iro 1 college the | l Stat terest rat hypo | aur et 
( omparisor Db ‘ 
‘The five TAT-type pictures use v0 : 
, de V ot reintorceme matte©ri 
inventors na shop it a » , 
} } n ; ) Ss 
1 checked shirt at a ‘ ‘ ton \ Ve i¢ asl 
hit man at his « " ‘ i g vere fil a 1 » LO r I 
mye 7 wr sti sistent DelR Inco ent R, to 
n pri book le wit ( S ‘ ‘ 
{ i) ’ {) T 
] ( r eact I ¢ I 
yt mr ImR 1) h 
‘ 4 oni | I { t l { yas 
reter , ) , 
i irkKe { | t ‘ } pore I | IX 
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rABLE 1 


REINI EMENT PREFERENCI 
ACHIEVEMENT 5 i \ 
4 \ 
| 
) R® 
. ye 
r Delavye 
3 9? 35 | 
18 1.11 0 
0 ?.32 
27 74 8 
30 0 2.62 11 
112 0 
\ ‘ by bje 
rAl is: N of I 
oO spir I 4 r I 
, I DelR sy 
DY subject out of the three total 
es. Thus the Consistent ImR group 
tains all subjects with 0 DelR choices, the 


group is further subdivided into 


] s with one as opposed to subjects Wit! 

2 DelR choices, and the Consistent DelR group 
S ubk S WIth 3 DelR choices. 

[ 1 presents the means and standard 

ms of n Achievement scores for subjects 

ol hese categorie with reé spect to 


reintorcement pre ference As anticipated, ul 


Achievement score of Consistent 

DelR subje ts as compared to Consistent ImR 
bjects 1s significantly higher (/ 2.61; p 
01 One-tailed tests of significance are 


hroughout this paper.) The hypothesized 


mship between preference for ImR as 
sed to DelR and n Achievement is thus 
rongly supported. Similarly, if subjects are 


omized into “High DelR” (2 or 3 DelR 
) 


onses, M 98; SD 22), and com- 
red nean 1 Achievement with ‘“‘Low 
IR” (0 or 1 DelR response, M 41; SD 
+0) resulting is 3.78 (df 110; p 
O01 ( early, subjects showing greater 
relerence tor DelR have significantly higher 
\ vem scores than subjects with 
r preierence for DelR. Of secondary in- 
rest ls the fact that the mean n Achievement 
subjects in the Inconsistent R cate 
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R I DELAY IN RELA ‘ 
vs nD A ESCEN( 
‘ 
~ re 4 
\ 
U : I r i ‘ 
. , 
ira 
12 6) r 11 18 j 14 rs 12 
4 } 6 it 8 ) 1? 6 
} 0 5 I 4 ) 17 A | 0 
6 3 ~ 5 0 0 17 7 2 
6 19 26 ?1 39 11 ec gs 27 
leg fd but 
Pe rrait aspira bj riled 


gory are between those of the Consistent DelR 
and Consistent ImR groups. The difference in 
means between the Consistent DelR group 
and the Inconsistent R group reaches signifi- 
cance (p .05), but the difference in means 
between the latter and the Consistent ImR 


group does not reach an acceptable level. If 
the data are analyzed in correlational terms, 

point biserial correlation of .31 Pp « O1) is 
obtained from the correlation of n Achievement 
Consistent DelR or 
\ Pearson correlation between the 
Achieve 
005) 


with Consistent 


scores wit 
ImR cl 


number of DelR choices (0 


Oct 
3) and n 


ment scores vields nvr ol 27 Pp 


Re ponses to the open-ended aspiration 
lestion used to measure n Achievement were 
( ssified o three categories that emerged 


from inspection of the data: “Occupational” 


responses and “Trait” responses, the latter 
being further subdivided into ‘Achievement 
Traits ind “Persona lraits.”” The first 


category contained all responses mentioning 
an oO cupation or prole ssion (¢ policemat u 
pilot, doctor, priest); the second contained all 
response mentioning personal traits that 
ppe red to be directly ichievement-related 
impor big shot, bright, successful 

the tl rd cont ined \ otner fre ponses, i! 1 
consisted of traits that were not explicitly 
ichiev nent-re ted e.g ce imme i baby, 
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10> p > .05, one-tailed test Tabl shows 
the number of yes and no responses given t 
the acquiescence measure by subjects in 


various categorizations of the total distribu 


CAT 


ts with positive 


tion of n Achievement scores for the five 


stories. Comparison of subje 


Scores 


iS opposed to subjects with negative 


the versus 


uncorrected chi 


scores on number of yes no re- 


sponses results in an square 


of 3.59 which approac hes but does not reac h 


an acceptable significance level (p 10; chi 
square corrected for continuity 2.42, PD 
10). If subjects with zero and negative n 


Achievement scores are combined and com- 


pared with subjects having positive n Achieve- 
ment scor this represents the closest 
subjects on 


ted 
In sum, a 


using all 
An 


10 results 


median split possible, 


the yes-no dichotomy uncorre chi 


square ol 2.73 with p 


trend of such dubious statistical significance 
appears to characterize the relationship be- 
tween our measure of acquiescence and the 
TAT n Achievement measure 


safely reject the null hypothesis. 


that we cannot 


As such, the 


present findings share the uncertain conclu- 
sions about the relationship between acquies 
cence and n Achievement obtained by other 
investigators (e.g., Samelson, 1958) 


The dat l 


ship between 


also permit a test of the relation 
the 


Achievement and acquiescence (Table 3). If 


ispiration measure of n 
subjects giving Occupational aspirations are 


combined with those giving Achievement 

Trait 
. Per 1 eats i °. 

giving Personal Trait aspirations with respect 


the 


aspirations and compared to those 


to the freque ncy ol the yes or no responses, 
resulting chi square does not approach statisti 
However, comparison of 


cal significance 


subjects giving Occupational aspirations with 


those giving all other aspirations on acquies 
cence results in a chi s juare ol 1.27 (corrected 
rABLE 3 
ACQUIESCENCE IN RELATION TO EA 
CATEGORY OF ASPIRATION 
\ 
A 
\ I 
I I 


Yes 24 10 i 
15 l 11 
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lor CONUNUILY 


, pb < .05. Subjects giving 0 


pational when compared to 


ispiratl 
I 


tther aspira 


YivINng all tions, 


relatively | 1d more naysaying 
It is of interest that the aspiration measur 


Achievement 


acqulescence 


$s yeasaying al 


is thus sig! 


uficantly relat 
whereas results from the 


fantasy measure of n 


standard 
fall 
clear-cut re 


significance. Even mor 


short of statistical 


lationships may perhaps be 
pec ted when data that lend themselves to 
detailed and subtle scoring are employed 
when multiple acquiescence measures are 
Social Re sponsibility Relation to the O 
Measures 


As regards the SRS, the relationship betw 


preference for DelR and 
reported earlier (Mischel, 1961) is re plicate 


social 


r¢ Spor sib 


Pearson correlation of .28 (p 005) is 
tained between number 
and SRS scores ; 


differences (01) 


between means (p 

obtained when ‘High DelR”’ subjects 
2 DelR cl are compared with “I 
DelR” subjects (1 and 0 DelR choices). 7 
means and SDs of the former are 31.25 
$.28, and of the 29.05 and 3 
secondary 


(Table 4) is a strong relationship between SRS 


ces) 


tter 


considerable inter 


and n Achievement (r 10, p O01 
rAT measure; r 33, p O01 wit! 


tion measure). This ippears to be one 
very few instances in which a signifi 


; 


tive correlation is obtained between n A 


ment and a measure. The 


’ , 
cally, alth 


Questionnaire 


ough not pred 


pecifically 
ms extremely plausible that 


sponsibility and ichievement mot 


should be interrelated Ope rationally, 


encouraging thal it iea In this 


setting, Questionnaire 


lated wit] ores based on fantasy 
12 Over 
Summarizing the results, Table 4 pt 
] fae | 
ntercorrelations of preteret! rv 


1e two n Achievement measures, and SK 
Preference for DelR, n Achievement m« 

by two different but inter 
(TAT and open 


are 


scores 
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ws 
Nm 


high n Achievement subjects Phi 


this aspiration measur 


given by 
pos ible usefulness of 
as an alternative index of n Achievement in 
field work was suggested. Data on the inter- 
social 


were 


measure of 
other variables 


between 
responsibility and the 
also presented. The over-all findings support 
the 
situations for eliciting preference for ImR as 
to elaborate 


relationships 


usefulness of relatively simple choice 
opposed to DelR in the attempt 
the variables relevant to the ability to delay 
sake of later, 


large r outcomes, within the context of another 


gratification for the 


immediate 
culture. The present findings serve to elabo- 
rate the network of correlates of choice pre f- 
erences for delays d, larger gratifications when 
these are opposed to smaller but immediately 
available rewards 
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irrelevant object (street). Schizophrenics were 


found to commit more errors of the associated 
object type than were normal! , especially witn 
an increase in the difficulty of concept (Chap 
man, 1958). Ivnoring the differences in ration 


ale, the results of the Mednick and Chapman 


Che generality of the interterence hypothesis 
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is open to question, owever. The Chapman 
ind Mednick studies have certain features in 
mon: The S-R associations were learned 
outside of the experimental situation (probably 
prior to the onset of psy¢ hosis), and the find- 
ings therefore represent some degree of con- 
founding of acquisition and retention. Also, 


tl aningful, a form of 


Le associations were me 
association which many authors interpret as 
being dependent upon the mediation of im 
plicit responses (Osgood, Suci, & Tannen- 
baum, 1957 

In an effort to clarify the range of valid 
application of the interference hypothesis, the 
present investigation explored the usceptl- 
bility of schizophrenics to interference effects 
in both the acquisition and retention of a set 
of rote verbal habits. In a serial learning 
tuation, amount of interference in acquisition 
is manipulated by means of intralist simi- 
rity, while the analogous function in reten- 
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ion W erved by varying the interlist 


rity according to the retroaction para- 
digm. This approach has the further advantage 
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of employing an experimental technique about 


hich much is know! 
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about equal t » the others 


believe s himself to be 
in ability. 
Previous research (Festinger et al 


; 1952: 
Festinger & Thibaut, 1951; Gerard, 1953) has 


shown that as judgmental discrepancy in- 
creases so do tendencies toward re solving the 
discrepancy. Resolution should therefore be 


more rapid, and be accompanied both by a 


reduction of stress and an increase in evalua- 


tion consistency. 
Ihe 
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1. When confronted by judgmental disagree- 
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foregoing discussion has advanced the 
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where an ability differential exists as 
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condition where alter is presumed to be equal 


in ability 


3. The greater the discrepancy confronting 
ego, the mort rapidly should the tendencies 


described i Hypotheses 1 and 2 become 


manifest 
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Eight i llunteers fro Drew University 
served as subjects. Each experimental group was either 
ill male or all female, the sex factor being balance 
across the sig! 
. , 
Procedure 

Che stimuli develope by Asc] 1951 were used 
Each consists of a single line presented at the left of 
the subject’s visual field and three comparison lines of 
differing length presented at the right, one of which is 


equal in length to the single line. The subject’s task is to 


determine which of the comparison lines is equal in 


Che 


ines are rather gross, making the task easy 


length to the single line differences among the 


comparison 
of nine stimuli each were projected succes 
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each stimulus e subject depressed o eof three keys de 
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of three oth subjects registered 


on a panel of lamps 


in front of him. In 


ctuality the others’ judgments were 


preprogramed by the experimenter such that on Trials 
1, 2, and 5 the udgments were correct whereas on the 
other six trials in each series they were unanimous in 
their choice of one of the two in ect omparison 


lines 
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The 10 subjects In each gre p ere r 
joining cubicles and each was privately info 
he would be identified as subject Number 3 
know the perso! il identity of the othe he 
lieved had been given the entincatior 
and 4 
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Experimental Variations 


In order to induce an ability differentia 


was given another judgmental task prior to 
judgments. The stimuli for this series were visua 
developed by Jackson and Salzstein (1958 
mazes consisted of identical circular figures ir 
the same four curved lines, originating from a « 
point on the circumference, proceeded acros 
terior of the circle to four other points on th 
ference. The subject’s task was to choose the 
of the four possible paths through the interior 
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self, his evalu tion of the other, and the eva 
tion he believes the other | of him. To be 
consistent his self-evaluation must coincide 
with the evaluation he see reflected by Lhe 
other, thi reflected evaluation being cor posed 


ol two components. One component Is_ the 
subject’s evaluation of the other, that should 
condition the subject’s acceptance or the 


other’s evaluation of him, and the evaluation 
he believes the other has of him (cf. Gerar« 


1961, for a more detailed discussion of 


He ide r 


(1958) criterion of balance applies here. Of the 
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and reflected self-evaluation). The 


eight possible configurations (each of the three 
evaluations can be either positive or negative 
four are balanced or consistent and four are 


unbalanced or inconsistent. We would expect 
that a person who yields consistently or main- 
tains his inde pe ndence consistent Vs ould tend 
to be consistent in his self-evaluation. If a 
sequence ol similar decisions Lo yi ld or not to 
yield IS made, the process Ss! ould be circular 
and cumulative. That is, consistency of evalua 
tion should condition the decision which, in 
turn, should tend to produce greater consist 


ency of evaluation. 
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subject with 11-24 errors as yielding 


two ¢ re © < tegories, where there pre- 
umal trong commitm¢ t to the be Vior, 
) istency tends to be ereater than in the two 
middle categories. The variance due errors 
Ss significant at beyond the .05 leve The 
l iri component of the 3 df involved is 
ignificant at beyond the .02 vel indicating 


tne cre nd we predicted 





n we performed the simpler analysis 
based upon the proportion of balanced triads 
rhe two extreme categori Q-1 and 11-24 
were combined and compared with the two 
middle categories (2-4 and 5-10 r} dual 
classification represents a difference in the de- 
gree ol commitment to behavior refle« ing, we 
have assumed, a difference in conflict Che 
proportion of consistent triads ove1 four 
series in the extreme categories is .78 (150/192) 


und in the middle categories is .66 (127/192 
difference over 
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Ihe increase In sell-evaiuation Consistency which are simular to each OLnNer, pres 


can be seen more vividly with another type of different picture. Here we see that th 


analysi fable 3 presents all 16 possible ject’s mode of increasing balance Is to incr 
balance patterns over the four series. The first both self-evaluation and the evaluation 
8 patterns, which show initial imbalance, tend assumes the other has of him. 
| d 


to become balanced Phi effect can be teste We were also 1 iterested in determini g 


by comparing the cell frequencies inthe column extent to which acceptance or reject 

> I I J 

at the far right for Patterns 2,4, and 8, which degree of yielding, evidenced a diminut 
are those that show a change toward balance, conflict over time. There appears to 


with the frequencies for Patterns 1,3,5,6,and7 progressive increase from series-to-seri 


r six ert 


(p < .001 by a binomial summation test). We number of subjects who made eith 
obtain this large difference in spite of having _ or no errors, a trend that suggests t 
included those subjects in Pattern 1 who may did tend to decreas¢ lo evaluate 

have changed to a balanced configuration had we compared the proportion of subj 


the experiment continued. The table also shows made six errors or none on Series | 


that those subjects who start out with a con- Series IV. The proportion on Series | 

sistent self-evaluation (Patterns 9 through 16 28/96) whereas on Series IV it is .47 (45 
tend to remain consistent (p < .001). Those p < .02 by chi square). We also compar 
few subjects who do change to an inconsistent _ the first and last series, the proportion of 
configuration tend to change back again. Out jects who made 0, 1, 5, or 6 errors. Thest 
of a total of 48 subjec ts who start out as con- portions are 51 19/06 and 75 72 
sistent only 4 are inconsistent on Series IV. respectively. (6 < .01 bv chi squar 
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incre through the 


rs 


24 errors 
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ry followed by an abrupt decrease Phe 


cessive increases are quite strong (? 


reach by chi square Che decrease aoes 


yuite 


However, if 


rease were evaluate d against 


approach Significance. 
an extrap 


1, the difference would be quite 


projec tive”’ question, “on 
nany of the previous nine slides would 
wwerage person be perturbed,” no sucl 
1 appeared. The data are arrayed in a tri- 
gular fashion. As the number of errors in- 
ise, the range of the number of projec ted 
rt Trichot- 
number of perturbed re- 
nses into 0-7, 8-16, and 17-36, produces 
; ; 


urbed re sponses t¢ nds to narrow. 


ng the total 


imately equal 2’s in each category. If 
nine the proportion of subjects f g 
he middle category e., having 8-16 
f resp tor e 0-1, 2-4, 5-10, 
t error categorie t e proportions are 
vel, 30) 16. .54 nd .60. We ote 
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11-24 error categories (p 05 by 
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fhcu of the judgment, diff \ retro 
spe Iter having n de is cl ¢ I denial 
in an attempt t hieve congru . 
( O1CE 
The perturbance question i é ‘ 
further contamination of any projective item 
to what extent is the subje projecting 1s 
ow psychological state and to w t extent 1s 
he imagining how someone else would indeed 
react? To what extent dox e consider him- 
St if iverag¢ and in \ it sense dor he terpret 
veTagt f 
\ further distressing problen reated by 
the skewed distribution of judgment errors. In 
bal g the data for category comparison 
e required wider categories with increasing 
errors. The minimum error category is 1 erro 
wide whereas the maximum category is 14 


errors wk 


le! Offhand, we would « xpect greater 


eterogeneity the wider the category. The 
perturbance data suggest the opposite. There 
is also a slight statistically insignificant trend 


for the 0 
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he present data 
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error data 
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ire data, if we reluctant accept 
ace value, suggest complexities that 


beyond the present data 
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. vi Ff LO 
the I re t ( vert ed 
out betore the l m and 
iter tl fir ) 
Phe ge result , iro e first comm 
yn Was greater tha t resu g trol he 
econd. This was described by Lund as t 
of pri vy in communication. Cromwell 
reported directly opposite results wher 
ne presented the cond position had 
greater influence on the attitude of the 
tene than those presented lirst In this 
itter tudy the effects were evaluated after 
the two sides had bee | pre ented. In the Lund 
tudy fiects were evaluated after each ide 
had been presented Li replicating both of 
the studies Hovland and Mandell found no 
consistent primacy or recency effects. Among 
he various experiments discussed by Hovland 





ittempting to determine the various 


ncing 


i u is’ 


rimacy and recency effects 


| directly with the problem of previous 


ty of tl subject with the topic of the 
tion However, Hovl i and hi 

rs recognized the need for r rch 

e ) | th ry of th book 


to suggest that the nearer one 
eV rimacy 1 the sense of the 
itation of unl r materi Lhe 
one Oo ybt i! primacy effects” T) 
Also Undoubtedly further earcl 
lirectly o e relationship bet 
rit, ve der di 
tiv Ve ol the 1d o! 
resented ou reatly | » tO 
( t of ge ra 0 | 
» 140 
eT report of reseat desig ito 
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vy I } I ] ! | topic oO the 
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the necessity of insuring minimal initial PABLE 2 
familiarity of the subjects with the topi SUMMA OF FRI ND 1 \ 

~ . LD k CE NS 5 
utilized. Since college student were to act as 
subjects, the opinion areas such i ethnic 4 4 
prejudice, political preference, etc. usually 
tapped in tudies such as this one could not be 

I I I 


used since all subjects would most likely be I Pr 
miliar with these topics a certain large but 

indeterminable degree. What was nee 

topic about which the subjects had little I 


information and had formed little previous : 


t 


opinion. This topic al area would also have to be 
uncomplicated enough so that the subjects _ Differenc: $1.74 
could easily form an opinion when confronted 
with conflicting arguments relevant to it. In 


other words, topics uch as those concerned 








: vivisection of favora 
with technical problems in constructing an, ti 
yp . fe ational sta ize on viviset 
H-bomb, etc. could not be used. With this direct positive state ib 
consideration, the topic of animal vivisection _ tice, were administered to two of the grot 
was chosen as the opinion area to be used in talk was 213 words in length and the se 
: gtl I ' f i ' 
this study because it is a topic that 1s only — he 
, . } ‘ . . ‘ oughh Dp ope tiona the ] r I 
rarely considered in public discussions through salle ik ins i sae 
. . tal p al ) 
the mass media (at least at present). It is a 500 wort eng nce ng the 
simpler matter to manipulate subjects’ famil- were used as the persuasive materials 
larity toward vivisection than it would be if a hese arguments were developed by Moli 
7 . ‘ : use in another « ex take 4 ir 
more popular or controversial topic were used. 
These same 1 i ere used by tl I 


That is, initial familiarity toward vivisection yamine the related pretest-treatment 
should be close to ero tor most people An fect ( 
attempt to examine this assumption was made devices 


in the study , 
Experimental Design 


METHOD A total of 85 undergraduates in three 





classes at the A ican University serv 
Materials in the experiment. The subjects were randor 
; . to one of six treatment grou] All subje 
[wo questior Do you know what the word vivi a : 
. to answer the two questions concerning U 
section means and “If you do describe its meaning , : : 
. : vivisection describe above on a sheet 
In one or two sentences were uplicated on sheets ol 
=" 1 ; , these papers were coliected a subjects 
paper and all subjects were asked to respond to them. A ' 10) . Oo 
: the 10-item Viv tion Questionnaire 
reliable 10-item Likert-type vivisection questionnaire : 
developed by Molnar (1955 vas employed as the : 
; : tion talk mentione ibove and discuss 
pretest and posttest in order to evaiuate opinion towar ‘ th +} 
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e term ‘“‘vivisection”’ indicated 
i subje lave littie or no 1dea 
rm means. since the term vVivisec 
etimes been used t neg 
ldgment 1 ccasional newspaper 
ig st the practice of surg! 
ive animals, it is probably not a1 
ter! » individuals who are aware 
omena about which it refers. It 
ied I irc najority ) 
ed in tn ( rr ent kne V very 


Lop ol vivisection and hence 


had formed, at most, only mild 


the matter. Lhe experimental 
ubtract ve 


and Mar aeil 


VZ u 


1957 Pretest meal IOI 


ted trom their respe Live po ttest 


groups 
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ilated 


pv s i=. \V ‘ i ( 
¢ oyed ll ( tests involved in testing the 
three pairs of difference scores./A significant 


y effect was found in the “Very familiar’’ 


sroup nd ignificant recency effect 1 tne 
Untan r’’ group. The Familiar” grouy 

licated prin cy effect which wa not 
Statistically significant The .05 lev of 


lgnificance was set as the alpha level for the 


study. These results are summarized in Table 3 
DISCUSSION 

[he results demonstrate that increased 

familiarity produces increased primacy effects, 


at least under the conditions of this study. A 
recency effect is apparent in the group that 


was unfamiliar with the topic before the 


tation of the conflicting communications 
that the talks on 


vivisection influenced opinion as well as the 


It is likely informational 


persuasive arguments, perhaps in terms of 


increasing stability rather than in influencing 


the means of the various groups. However, 
care was taken to make the familiarization 
talks as neutral as possible. In any case, the 


major thesis of this paper is not disturbed by 
this possibility. Thus it has been shown that a 
communication pre sented first, whether pro Or 
familiar the 
| 


noted, 


effective the 
ubject is with the topic. It 


that the range of 


con, is mort more 
should be 


however, familiarity em 


ployed in this study probably extends from 
ymewhere near zero to “‘somewhat familiar’ 
it most. If a topi with which the subject ire 
very familiar, such as rac! rrejudice, were 
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‘ y ceflect l vy ) ne 
ibe wert re d I na 1 ré l 
ot the current tudy eel Lo Ippo! th 

ce tention 
\ tudy by Luc} I cited by H viland 1957 
o relevant I u! cont I Luchi 
presented two differe descr of the 
ne individual to high schoo ne 
tudents These descriptior were 
erized by being polar in nature on an intro 
version-extroversion continuul ne ( they 
are essentially opposed communicatio1 Che 
subjects read the descriptions from a eet of 
paper. Complete lack of familiarity with the 
ubject matter was assured since the charac 
ter who wa bei described ju vas 
hcetitiou The ubject were then ked { 


uestions about his personality charact Ics 
Lhe pre entation f the Opposing de crip 
tions were juxtaposed for the various experi- 
mental and control groups. Luchins found 
consistent primacy effects. He favors a et”’ 
explanation of | resul al ne tla 
de cription dire d the tter opu O of the 


ubjects in much 





ticular initial solution to 


effects 

later attempts to solve similar probler 
Luchins’ experiment is the o1 y oO In the 
terature bearing directly on this problem. 


All of the groups In his study began with 
( sentially ero tami irity t ird the top 
In the present study there are three levels of 
familiarity operating, and yet the presence of 
primacy or recency is opposite to the effects 
obtained by Luchins. That is, with increasing 
familiarity primacy increases, and recency 
occurs with low familiarity 

Luchins suggests certain possible reasons 
that may account for the discrepancies. The 
communications used in both stu 
markedly different. In one case the su 
read the communication and in the other 
was read to them. Luchins’ communicatio1 
describes a person, the vivisection communi 
cation a process. Any of these factors may be 
central in influencing the predominance of 
primacy or recency effects in a given communi- 
ation situation. Perhaps major differences 
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between Luchins’ tasks and 


describe Jim in their own words and answer 
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retical one in\ tem] 
explanation otf t results of tf 


lhe problems just raised indi 
for further research before any 


theoretical interpretati of prin 

nd f millarity car bye ttempted | 
tion of a recency efiect wher ‘ 
communication is unfamiliar 

and an increasing tendency for | 
increasing tambliarity hown 

must be exal ed context wit! e\ 
variable syetlt » be studied before any 
cal conclusions can be made. Recency 


have been demonstrated by other w 


various situations which must be cor 


any attempt to attain under 
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total problem ot order of pre 
chins (1958) found a recency eff 


questionnaire was distributed after « 


two opposing communicatio1 
delivered when the topic included 
descriptions of a single individual. M 


Campbe | (1959) showed that rece 
were strongest when there wa 
between nirst and econd communk 
immediate measurement after 
communication. When the two ar 
presented successively and the testing 


tor a considerable time, rece! 
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the argument in first position 


t successful in chang- 
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for the group with the greatest 


im rl ion Che rgument In second 
position (recency effect) was most effective in 
changing the opinion of the group with no 
lamlllarizatior 


asi 


cr 
ih 


communk 


directly relat 


familiarity with the 


ition on 


onditions of e experiment, 


Lopk ot a 
the part of the subjects is 
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ng arguments are presented suc- 
icy effect is evident when the 
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OPINION EVALUATION AND AFFILIATION 


ROI 
Uni 


AND 


ersuy 


HE present study was designed to test 


the hypoth Is that a person’ needs for 


self-evaluation regarding the correctness 


affiliative tendencies 


of his opinion arouse 
in him. It stems directly from results and 
discussion contained in Schachter’s (1959) 


recent book The Psychology of Affil 


related to Festinger’s (1954) t 


vil al d is 
heory of soc ial 
comparison processes. 


Schachter (1959) found a positive relation 


between emotional arousal and _ affiliative 
tendencies; specifically, under conditions of 
experimentally manipulated anxiety, highly 


anxious subjects wanted to be with others more 


than did nonanxious subjects. From a series of 


experiments designed and executed to explore 
the determinants of this relationship, Schach- 
ter concluded that the affiliative tendencies he 


found were a manifestation of ‘‘needs for 


anxiety reduction and needs for self-evalua- 
tion; that is, ambiguous situations or feelings 


lead to a desire to be with others as a means of 


socially evaluating and determining — the 

‘appropriate’ and proper reaction” (p. 132). 
Festinger (1954) has postulated that: 

“There exists, in the human organism, a drive 


p. 117). 


that in the absence 


to evaluate his opinions and abilities” 
Further, F¢ stinge r proposes 


of objective or physical evaluative criteria, 


opinions are evaluated by comparing them 


with those of other people Che opinion is then 
taken as correct or incorrect in terms of agree- 
ment or disagreement with the opinions that 


the others hold. The drive for self-evaluation 


irt of a dissertation (Radloff, 1959 


of the 


Phis study is p 
submitted to the fa 
the University of Minnesota in partial fulf 


Graduate School ot 


ent of the 


ulty 


requirements [or the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 

rhis study is also part of a program of research on 
affiliation behavior that is being nducte it the 
Laboratory for Research in Social Relations at the 
University of Minnesot Che p is ‘ he 
irection of Stanley Schachter an is s ort 1 
esearch grant from the National Institute Menta 
Health, United States P c Health Se 

The autho now with the Unite States P iK 

Health Service 
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RADLOFF? 
Vinne 
has been successfully employed to account f 


a variety of behaviors in a number of labor 
be rs nay 
Ba A 


lange the opinions 


tory studies. S] 


pecifically, group mem 


their opinions, 
} 


been found to change 
1951), exert 
Festin 


& Raven, 1952), and reject unchanging 


influe nce to ¢ 


er, Gerard, Hymovitch, el 


viates in order to create uniformity of opi: 
within the group (Schachter, 1951), thereby 


prov iding validity for opinions by consensus, f 
all of the studies just cited, opinion compari- 
sons were made in existing groups. No experi- 
mental that bears 
directly on the question of opinion evaluat 


evidence is yet available 
and affiliation. The present study was therefor 
planned to demonstrate that needs for evalua- 
tion of opinions are important determinants 

to their function 


uniformity withir 


group formation in addition 
as sources of pressure to 
groups. The major hypothesis of the study is 
A person who is uncertain about t 


he correctness 
of one of his opinions, for which he finds no ot 
jective criteria available by which to evaluat 
its correctness, should seek affiliation with other 
people in order to evaluate his opinion \ 
Sot ial comparison 

test of this hypothes 


In an experiment 
specific predictions regarding affiliative ter 
from a manipulat 
evaluative With ini 
held constant, if for some subject 


encies would follow 


needs 


that satisfies evaluative needs is provided wl 
for others it is not, affiliative tendencies 

be stronger in the latter group tl 
former. Since people are assumed to § 


evaluative needs by comparing their ¢ 
with those of othe rs, one method of mar 
ting evaluative information would 


different con 


information about the opinions o! \Vv 
groups ot other peoptk Such informatio 
} rder wn , 
ye Ordered O ( inuum of ade 

D 
purposes ol S/ rd ev tion. | 
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ranging mad , 
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OPINION EVALt 


.. (Inferiors are defined as people who have 
tion, information, and experience 

¢ ubjects; and whose inferioritiés aré 

» the validity of their opinions on the 
juestion. Experts are defined as people 


iter education, 


information, and 


relevant to the issue in que 


t needs (and 


magnitude of evaluative 


refore of afhiliative tendencies) are predicted 


the following manner according to 


vary in 


litions 0 > ¢ > i 


ust specihe d 


se predictions depend in part on_ the 


ees of inferiority and 


subjects attribute to groups 6 and d. Ac- 


expertness that 
to the strength of the manipulation 
1 the subjec t’s pe rception, b could be closer 
to or distant 
in terms of adequacy as comparison 
In the { 


y 


rtoc, and d could be close 


ibsence of prior knowledge 
ngth of the manipulations, 
; 7 


for the rank order 





just nsidered assumé 


J 
f 


t to an opinion is 
1S allowed to 


mnstant if 


rson ¢ 


commitment 
ymmitted to an opinion may be 
o have greater evaluative needs than 
eone who is not so committed. 
predicted within the 
to the 
with the opinions of 
According to 


evaluation is impaired when the only 


Differences can be 


s according subjects’ agreement 


t} 


the oth 


195-4 


sreement ers 


led him Festinger 


rison available is a very divergent one. 


rotor 


e, subjects in the peer comparison 
rs . 


who disagree wit 1€ OPINIONS of a 


g ority of the comparison group should 
eV 1ative needs that re relatively un 
s compared with those who agree 
the opinions of the large majority of the 
irison group. Evaluative needs should be 
ted by agreement or disagreement with 
g jority of the members of inferior or 
omparison groups tl they are by 
ent or disagreeme! h peers. The 

. le of ich d fferent ciie s g 
t upon the extent to ich these 
DS are perceived to be different from the 


r gro Information about the opini of 
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inferiors should be irrelevant for both th 


wh oT na 
whit igree and 


those who disagree if the in 
Receipt ol 


feriors are sufficiently low in statu 


information reg the opinions of experts 


provides adequate evaluative information for 


both th 


who agree and those who disagree il 
the experts are sufficiently high in status 
Further within-group differences may be 


predic ted on the basis of individual differences 


Schachter (1959) found an interaction between 
birth order, anxiety, and affiliation. Specifi- 
cally, he found that affiliation tendencies of 


early born subjects were more strongly effected 
nipulation of anxiety than were 
Schachter at 
the 
born 


by the ma 
those 
tributed 


of later born subjects 
differences to 
first 
children. Relevant to the present study the 


these greater 


dependency needs of and only 
question may be asked, is this effect specific to 
anxiety or does it apply to a variety of situa- 
tions in which the need for social evaluation is 
a motive? A partial answer to this question can 
emerge from a test of the following hypothesis 
in the present study: First born and only 
subjects, who are presumably more dependent 
the their 
opinions than are later born subjects, should 


manifest = gre 


on other people for evaluation of 


ater differences in aftiliative 


tendencies as a result of varying needs for 


ial evaluation. 


S0¢ 


MrTHOD 


‘signed to test these hypotheses 


| as a combined survey of student opinion 


a recrulti session for participants in discussion 
groups. Subjects were first asked to give their opinions 
on an issu¢ writing Opportunities for evaluation were 

inipulate telling them the opinions of groups of 


Affiliation tendencies were measured 


peo 
sking the subjects to volunteer for discussion groups 
tha ere t ilk about the issue which th had 
st ( their inl 5 
Procedure 
» ts ere 480 es xiucto »S\ 
holog asses a he Univers vf Minnesota vho 
were ral I assigned to experimental groups withir 
the r é vO permit 
Subjects were a é eroups of 25-30. Aft 
the ha ta t ure giving iia 
r experimente ‘ ) UD 
i I 1rous¢ n the t l l 
s S ul he opinion th 
S ionale tor th ro 
2 i was that 
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Manipulation of Evaluai [nformati 

\t this point ibject provide l tlerentia 
opportunities to evaluate the correctness of the Di 
ions by giving them info itl bout the yinions of 
others, in the form of a frequer distribution that 

drawn on the blackboard ar xplains n detail to the 
subjects. The abscissa of the distribution was the sam«e 
scale on which subjects had ude a chee f the 
opinions; the ordinate represented frequency « esponst¢ 
in the particular comparison group. For all groups giver 
information the curves ere entical in shane r t 
with a highly peak ( \ 1 control fe DossI 
interaction between the subje ts position o1 the « 
ion scale and agreement o isagreement with « 
half the group in each « tion < shown a tri 
tion with the mode between 20 i 10 while the 
other half were sl VI istribi n with the ode 
between 60% and 8&0 seventy-five perce of the 
responses of the c irison group were tensi in 
this 20°, range ith 12 n the long tail and 13 in 
the short tail of the distribut By ca this 
graph each subject c e that « eran overwhelr 
ing proportion of the ) i p (75 gree 
with her, or that an eve irger | i 87 
SS°,.) disagreed with he ccor g to the pe j he 
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MEAN AFFILIATION SCORES } Ci proportional frequencies of subj 
AND UNC] 4IN DEVIATI ; : : . 
eciti ber of reasons wer 
Deviates W Deviates W \ reason was coded as expressing 
( Were Cert \ Were I rt \ — . > 
Their Op Their O; ; social evaluation only if the subject ment 
ng to he ir the views ol other Yi 
feri 2.24 34 ».4 32 . ‘ : 
> ) > 64 \\V Y LO Compare ner views t 
Peer 2.09 $2 2.71 41 I : :, 
Expert 2.54 35 2.69 29 otners. ( ther categories Of reasor ior wal 
to join discussion groups were: soci ir 
wee ' ; ispects of groups, interesting nature of 
equal to the affiliation tendencies of subjects in ° é . 
sion groups, information seeking I 
the No Information group. Peer deviates who P - 4 , : 
, = Mest" hail 3 : ot getting ideas trom other pal 
were certain of thelr opinions mantiested . . : z 
i egocentric—wanting to make certain 


stronger affiliative tendencies than did Peer 
conformers (p< .10) or Peer deviates who were 
uncertain of their opinions (p .01). Also, as 
predicted, there were no differences within 


opinion was heard, wanting to help ow: 


nancial position, wanting to help younger s 
or their own children, performing a duty 
° . , . . society. 

either the Inferior or Expert conditions be- - 


; “gpa tig lhe data support the hypothesis that 
tween deviates who were certain of their . - , : 3 
for social evaluation account tor differences 


¢ 


opinions and deviates who were uncertain of IP . 
| , ; ; athliation tendencies between the two er 


their opinions and conformers. ' akg 
Among subjects who desired to join discuss 


Analysis of Subjects’ Reasons for Joining groups, those in the High Need group 


Groups 


reasons indicating needs for social evaluat 


significantly more often than did those in t 
Low Need group (p 05). In other words 
greater afhiliative tendencies of subject ll 
High Need group may be directly attril 
to greater nee ds for social 
‘he classification in terms of High Need 
Low Need divides subjects from the Peer 
dition on theoretical grounds. Whil 


Data presented in Table 4 provide a direct 
measure of the inferred construct “need for 
social evaluation.”’ To simplify the analysis for 
“reasons” and birth order, subjects were 
“er . evaluation 
divided into two groups—one group pred ted 


to have high needs for opinion evaluation and 
the other to have low needs, according to the 


theory of social comparison processes. Needs  . 
internal analysis was necessary in order 


for evaluation were expected to remain high 


, : es ride ar F onfficier nNacnitide to nerr 
for subjects in the No Information and Inferior PTovide an V of sufficient magnitude to per 


conditions and for deviates in the Peer condi- @ Teliable measure of the “reasons 


r . ‘ ‘ — Sal °° ve | , ’ ‘ és sens 
tion who were certain of their opinions; they Similar differences with respect to “reas¢ 
should be low for subjects in the Expert condi- apply as well for the treatment groups 
tion. for deviates who were uncertain of their could be classified in their entire ty as ° Hig 
] 


opinions and conformers in the Peer condition. “Low” in need. Thus s 


Affiliation means for the “High Need’ and Information and Inferior conditio wl 


ubjects fron t! 


| 


‘Low Need” groups, respectively, were 2.14 
and 2.63 (p 001). The Vs in Table 4 are TABLE 4 


quit smal compared to these in previous SocrAL EVALUATION REASONS VE U1 
tables, since these data were gathered on only REA FOR WANTIN 
4 : : : Discussion GROUPS* 
a portion of the subjects in each condition and 
very few subjects expressed interest in joining S 


discussion groups in the “Low Need” group 


Reasons were given in response to the open- High Need 20 39 
= . “pI a ‘ ] . . yw eed ; | 
ended request Pleas dicate why you are N 
. To 3 60 
: 3 , 
or are not interested In jolning a discusst 
: : — « 
group to talk about this sue Each subject x 5.59 } 
Was tree to give as Many Tr ons as shite desire l, 7 


but the ean number of reasons given by the 





ysis accordir g 
lis less reliable (.0: j 
re V rtually identical in the 


Higt Need conditions 


is for social 


) ) cy ( = 
| gay g 
e\ ul ore Ir ently 
| ler thiiative in ed counter 
, 
- the Expert ci t 10 h 


e hy ot he cerne | I 
pulation o lative needs pri 

rge and significant difference 1 
tendel M for early borns P 001 
S er, nonsignificant difference i 
rl inter tion be een birtl 
1 needs is significant (p 01). The 
tt pre sent experime mpl ent 
er 1959) findings that early and late 
ot differ 1 overall affiliative tend- 


they only differ wh 
needs are aroused 

it should be noted that 
to birth order includes 
nces of 


» obtained when only the 


cts from the Peer condition, differe 
ssigned entire ly to 
considered (Table 
ugh the interaction of birth order with 
.01) in Table 6 
the mean affiliation scores 

n tl 


’ or “Low” need are 


05 > 4 
tis in Table 5, 


two tables. 
: a . ee 
examination of the reasons for joining 


provides evidence that the 


’ 
tende!l 


groups 


~ tt 


r afhliative ies of early bor: in 


were motivated 


by 
Among subjects 
solicited, there were 


‘aa : 
evaluation. 
vnom reasons 


were 


borns who showed 


and 14 later 


interest ir ining groups in the 
Need conditions. Of these subjects, 9 
I d 3 tr born gave reasons 
ng need for social evaluation. The exact 
rABLE 5 
F M | 1 O 4 
( 
} 
. 8122 , 14 
Q { 2.50 g? » 45 
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rABLE 6 
LF M ANS I B ) I 
( ND 
I 
} ( ( \ \ \ 
No Inf ation anc 2.00 | 99 | 2.28 108 | 2.14 
lr eI ’ 
Expe 2.83 | 35 so | 5 > 63 
prob I tl reme Or 
more SO ct ClVt Ye 
The ré ts ol the prese experiment up 
port the hypothesis that the drive for self 
evaluation with respect to opinions can be 
portant determinant of afhliation. 


As is 


psychology, 


the 


the mani 


generally case In experimental 


ulations in the 


One could 


sock 


present study were relatively weak 
therefore not expect to arouse thhative 


tendencies in all subjects in the High Need 
group. The contention is plausible, however, 
that most people at some time experience 
evaluative needs which can be satisfied only 


bv social comparison, of sufficient stre ngth to 
rate them to seek out other Che relation- 


ship ¢€ stablished would thus seem to have wide 


\ theoretically significant contribution of 
that 


the afhiliative consequences of evaluative needs, 


the present study is the demonstration 


first employed bv Schac hter (1959) to account 


for affiliative responses under conditions of 


emotional arousal, are apparently applicable in 
i. variety of seemingly disparate contexts. That 
is, whenever evaluative needs capable of being 

tished by social compariso re aroused, the 
arou of affiliative tendencies is potential 
consequence. The arousal of evaluative needs 
concer g abilities, for example, should also 
roduce afhliative tendencies in the absence of 
de onsocial means of evaluat 
VoD n versus No Information 

The ree ¢ ference nilat en cle 
re et iby i! No Infort LIOr ( 
No De ditions raise ( on 
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opinior ? One probable consequence is an 
increase in the salience of the issue: thus sub 


jects in the No Information condition may 
have a greater desire to discuss an issue whicl 
Is more important or interesting to then 
Another pos ible consequence 1 the generation 
of cognitive dissonance (Festinger, 1957) whic] 
may arise when an individual commits himself 
to a position on a complicated, multisided 
issue. In the present experiment, dissonance 
may have been created in the following ways 
First, the person may be aware that he could 


l 


have taken a position other than the one he has 
assumed; second, he may feel that other people 
will not agree with his stand. There is evidence 
(Festinger, Riecken. & Schachter. 1956) that 
dissonance arising from these sources can 


produce iffiliative bel ior 
du fhliative behavior 


1 Contradiction 


The hypothesis that unchanging (certai 


deviate In the Peer condition would Want to 
join a discussion group composed of other 
people from their psychology classes contains 


a possible logical contradiction if it is presumed 


that the ibjects were perceptive and logical. 
The distribution of opinions that these sub 
ects, Peer deviates, had seen told them that 
early 90% of the potential discussants would 
disagree with them. Festinger (1954) states 
that for social comparison to produce stabli 
evaluation of opinions, the opinions of others 
must be close to one’s own. Clearly there 


wou d be IeWw if any people in a discussion group 
compo ed ol Ix to ¢€ ight peopi with oO 
| 


close i) 


bution shown. Why, then, did the subject’ 


those of the deviate, given the distri 


behavior conform to the predictions of this 
apparently contradictory hypothesis 

seve! planations are Do ible. One is that 
the subjects may simply not have made the 
logi il inference necessary for them to have 


predicted the probable composition of the 


discussion groups. At the other extreme of the 
subjects’ perceptive ability, it would probably 
be Implau ible to assume that subjects would 
hypothesize that groups would be composed 
largely of deviates; that subjects would realize 
that conformers would not want to join discus 
sion groups because their opinions had already 


RADLOFI 


perimentally testable hypothesis is that 


changing deviate onsidered but disreg 
the probable Col s1t10nN of Ln disk 
rroups. They may have had su trong 
for more evaluative information that 
tential compari on even with ull diverg 
vieWsS Was sulficientiy attractive to ar 


endene ies According to 
ng. 1 would De ¢ kpec ted that. 
choice, unchanging deviates would rather 
Iscus ion group composed of people wh 


opinions were similar to their own 
Bu h Order 


As mentioned in the _ introduction, 
hypothesis concernin ; 


position stemmed tron Schachter’ l 


experiments on anxiety and _ affiliatio1 
invoked dependency as a construct to a 
for the greater afhliative tendencies of 


borns under conditions of high anxiety 





With reference to birth order and dk 
ency, the present study fills in the mis 
ina2 X 2 table im! rizing the resu 
four experiment n which emotio 
opinio were 1 ort ey u 
cha wes as a Fé ) social compari 
afhliative tendenci vere measured. Con 
with later bor early born subjects sl 
greater changes in emotional re 
Wrightsman, 1959) and (8) opinior | 
1958) is L Te ot CI | compar ( 
bor o manifested greater aff tive 
encies when rT need of a) emotiol 
parison Schachter, 1959 and / 
comparison (present study The cor 
tary results of these four studi 
suggest that the static variable of birth o1 
related to the more dynamic co 


Phe hypothe s that self-ev \ 
concer ng opinio re n imp 1, 
nant of group formation W ested « 
mentally 

Subjects were presented with a probl 

ked to state their oninions. Ad 
ypiNn1od ey ) var ed ' 
ilo? gy a continuur 1 , re bie 
ferent conditi pinio \ 


YiVel 


olning discusslo! 
op1nio 1 need of ev 

ng sul rt to the 
I ( Cies Vy 
evaluative need 

Schachter 1959 
l il €Va 10 nd 
esponst ol first Dor 
more trongly eff 
tive needs than were 
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FEAR AND SOCIAL COMPARISON 
HAROLD B. GERARD 
Bell Telephone Laboratori¢ lurray Hill, New Jerse 
AnD JACOB M. RABBII 
Vale Univer 
a Se ries of experiments, Schachter (1959 employ the inforn ition in attempting t 


has studied some aspects of affiliation by ate himself in that respect. A number of 


inquiring into the instrumentalities served of internal cognitive unclarity regardir 


by being with others when a person is exposed aroused state may exist: The individua 
to a stressful situation. The subject in his ex- want to label the emotion, measure its inte 


periments anticipated either a weak ora strong determine whether, in a normative sensi 
shock and then indicated his desire to wait appropriate, or discover whether or not 
either with others or alone before getting reacting adaptively to the impending sit 


shocked. Schachter suggests five plausible For the present, we single out the asj 


“explanatory possibilities” that might each intensity. We assume, in line with comy 
account for the experimentally demonstrated — theory, that intensity information fron 
: ’ re? 
re 


- _— } | f - ] tt | } ee | } it} . 
positive relationship between fear and affilia- provides the individual witha frame of 


tion. Being together with others might provide within which to evaluate the intensity 

a person with: a collective means for avoiding own reaction. 

the experiment, 1.e., escape; the attainment of Schachter (1959) created his high and 
cognitive clarity regarding the impending dan- fear treatments by verbal instructi 
ger; comfort and support; distraction; or a_ the subjects were seated in full view 
means for attaining clarity regarding his other. It would seem, however, that 


“worked up” body state, 1.e., self-evaluation fear in a face-to-face setti y probably low 
By varying aspects of the projected waiting control for a considerable amount of « 
situation described to the subject, and on the cation, as some of Schachter’s own res 
basis of internal analyses of his data, Schachter indicates. We therefore decided to rut 
rules out all but the comfort and self-evalua periment under restricted conditions, th 
tion hypotheses and proceeds to lay heavier jects receiving their instructions in iso 
emphasis upon self-evaluation. The present If a person is uncertain as to the int 
experiment was prompted by the following of his emotional reaction, he should s 


difficulties inherent in Schachter’s method of formation from others that will help hit 


inferring such a desire for self-evaluation via ure it. To the extent tha 
social comparison: the unduly circumscribed from others regarding the intensity of 


list of “plausible explanatory possibilitic a”” tine reactions, his desire to be with then pI 
reliance upon internal correlational analysis to the impending experience should | 
eliminate the three other possibilities, and the 
possible presence of experimental constraints MeEtTHOD 
limiting the operation of other motives which wie att ti = 
may, under ordinary circumstances, produce ii ala Thon ential eceaeieds alii ot ad 
affiliation. elect shock. He ed to believe tl 
Let us accept the basic assumption underly- ele sa 
ing comparison theory, namely, that the per- ““‘ a neg naga alley 
son will attempt to reduce cognitive unclarity a ann 7 Myth ' 
regarding some aspect of himself. If informa the subject re , ene aa 
tion from others is available to him regarding — own reaction and the tior 
that aspect of ¢hemselves, he should tend to WO were seated i cent i 
1We wish to thank George S. Rott é In lr 
running the experimer Stanley S é hough tl c c 


Arthur R. Cohen for helpful, critical « 
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r xce eat ( vere St t I re tre nt \ 
te I u px va < 
S ‘ S SE ) n ‘ ve mat ce In bot! 
S > | Hi t ject that the experi ( 
$ ( witl he effects of ele i mn 
5 ] Hig ear t ent structio 1 
ot i I é t r 
} sire ng We we e to give each of you a seri ele 
) é t t t shocks. N I fee I st be complete 
hones [ ou and tell uu exa what you are 
for. These shocks will hurt; they will be somewhat 
— . aint \s you can guess, if in research of tl sort 
vip: ¢ unything at all that ili rea help 
4 { t erve l \ . : 
. ' ot aise 5 h init it is necessary that our shocks be intens¢ 
mi _ ‘ — ie What we will do is hook you up to the 
: . - : give yu a series of electrical shocks and then deter 
. nine uur reaction to the ks. Again, I do want 
to be honest with vou and tell you that these shocks 
Je 5 vill be somewhat painful, but of course they will do 
eats ) g \ no pe inent image 
g finger electrodes were attached to the index In the Low Fear treatment the following instr 
g ¢ ‘ r I t’s! eferre } | t s were substituted for the foregoing ones 
EKG electrode was attached to his We would like to give each of you a series of very 
is mobilized by strapping it int 1 nild shocks. I assure you that what you feel will not 
g irm rest. The subject was infort in any way be painful. It will resemble more a trickle 
ectrodes registered skin resistance a vr a tingle than anything We will put 
ectrode measure iscle tre B electrodes on your hands, give you a series of very 
g this information. he \ niormed, we vuld mild shocks and then determine your reaction to the 
ine |} egre f emotionality. W shocks. I assure you there is absolutely nothing to 
the experimenter conti I ete e WOrrle ibout 
ional reaction to various s : At tl Low Fear instruction the 
t | \ . expt ¢ | i $ Ss would enjoy the exper! 
‘ le isa Che finger electrode ent nittes the High Fear 
vere rea vere conr ‘ , t} treatme was emphasized that the 
hannel « tant ‘ ily et electrodes which were attached to the person were fo 
to r ‘ kin ( ance S F ( urposes Only al would not be used for the 
tance are wn » refle tress i in ition of the shocks 
vice th a physiologica ( 
All o ‘ eres bn } VU anipulation of Information 
. : ‘ CPOCOE US Alte the tea 1duction e established thre nio 
. ‘ t . -u I ex ‘ yn t itments: the subject receive his emotior 
hiev« clions W recely ility index and the indexes of the others (Inf-S + O 
al set : ‘ eacl y I ulity ex if-S), no information 
te cht t his hea No-] 
ved some acgr ia rhe Inf-S O treatment was introduced as follows 


\ 1 no doubt may gut even the anticipation 


: retting a sna i afiect you emotionally and 
. fear I r ) c i eactions. In front of you 
‘ ¢} ‘ t re are | icroan eters I h have been ca 
; " ite t r t the « tionality index I referred 
’ tO eal We t ght 1 would like to see how vou 
2 ‘ ‘ ing to the 7 rect 
‘ ‘ P y gz Ke \s vou can see each meter 5 s 
‘ , Ut i ix 100. The st meter to regis 
ndex The the the eters 
2 ti \ how « na 
j \ S 
) experi mite ; - \ ul S ete ‘ { ( ) 
. : < ! ~¢ S t { t t 
i 1 
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reconciling the two 


means for conflicting 
sources of information with which he was faced. 
In so doing he might assign different weights 
to the two sources and then proces i to average 
them in some way in order to reach a compro- 
mise. Another motivation for affiliating may 
have been to determine if he was inte rpre ting 
the scale correctly. Perhaps the emotional 
levels he coordinated to the end points were 
somehow wrong. Still another variant of com- 
parison motivation here might be the individ- 
ual’s desire to determine if some constant 
discrepancy was experienced, i.e., perhaps the 
others’ subjective feelings also differed by an 
amount similar to the discrepancy with which 
he was confronted. These re present some of the 
possibilities which should be explored 

['wo additional difficulties, one methodo- 
logical and one statistical, occur in interpret- 
ing the correlation between the dis« repancy 
of subjective feelings from the meter reading, 
and affiliation. The emotionality guess was a 
retrospective view by the subject of himself 
and is therefore subjec t to a number of sources 
of contamination. Also the variance of guesses 
treatment tends to be 
within the Inf-S 


This homogeniza- 


Inf-S + O 
the variance 

treatment (p 10 by F). 
would follow reference 
information had been provided and all the 
Che chance es 


within the 
smaller than 


ion since additional 
readings were close to one another 
for a correlation in the Inf-S + O treatment 
would be reduced relative to the Inf-S treat- 


allowing individual error a wider 


latitude to affect the 


ment by 
relative correlation. In 
order to explore the problem further, this 


feature of the situation would have to be 


controlled. 
Subje { [s Wh ; ( h .) 1/ ile cs 


Of the 6 subjects in the High Fear informa- 


tion treatments (Inf-S and Inf-S + Ocombined 


who chose “‘alone,”’ 5 had emotionality index 


guesses of 70 or higher. Of the 27 subjects who 
chose “together” in these treatments only 12 


had 


“alone 


guesses of 70 or higher The data on 


choices art However, Lhe 


Spa>rs¢ 


interaction noted suggests that under 


just 
certain circumstances, which we are unable as 
yet to specify, an 
preters Se us! m to the company o! 


vidu l 


others who are faced with the 
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line of evidence suggests a posit 


Another | 
relationship between fear and preference 
isolation. For each of the eight subjects i 
information treatments who choss 


we compared his guessed emotionality 
the desire to be alone 
found a 
for an N of eight, is significant at the .02 ley 


strength of his 


opearman coefficient of .76, 


Thus high emotionality for “alone”? sub 


relative to those who chose “‘together” and 1 
just discussed, sugg 


reflect ir 


correlational evidence 


that an “alone” choice did not 


ference toward being together as Schachter’s 


(1959) grouping of the data m:zht lead us t 


suspect. Sarnoff and Zimbardo (unpublishe 3 
report that the induction of oral anxiety (wher 
a psychosexual conflict is aroused) predisposes 
the subject toward being alone rather 
together, the reverse being true for fear (wher 
arousal does not involve a psychosexual 
flict). The latter is comparable to our mat 
lation. Those few subjects in our experim 
who chose to be alone in the High Fear tr 
ment may thus have suffered a diffuse anx 
reaction of the kind generated by Sarnoff 
Zimbardo in their anxiety manipulation. Als 
we have noted that the preponderan 
subjects who chose ‘‘alone’’ were men 


that their emotionality was high. A pul 
display of emotion is, in our culture, consider 
unmanly. Experiencing the emotion in privat 
obviates the necessity of hiding it from ot 
and removes the risk of having it display 
Chis brings 


focus the normative aspect 


suggestion 


inadvertently. 
the reactio1 
approve) of em 


would presumably 


comparison wh 


ich has thus far received 


attention 


Sex, Birth Order, and 


| filiation 
Schachter 

ship between a questionnaire item m«¢ 

affiliate. \ 


1959) found a positive re 


anxiety and the tendency to 


irrespective of 


ionship 


decided to examine, 
mental treatment, the relat 


emotionality 


as measured Dy an iIncTfeds 


skin conductance and desire to be tog 
Here we find an interesting maie-lel 
differential. Using median splits for 
variables we find a positive relations 
vomen, name ly, that a arge increas 
conductance rin the fear ind 
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rong desire to be together, 
n skin conduct 
weak desire to be toget! 
square). For men an opposite 
10 by chi Che 
nsiderably smaller V for men makes sta- 
This difference 


is quite interesting and brings 


irs p square 


comparison unstable. 
2 kk trend us toa 
of the sex 


ted 


mination of the etiect 
ind of t 


y schacnter 


iriable he birth order effect re por 


juestionnaire we asked the subject 


in the 


ate the age and sex of siblings, if any, 


) indicate his own age Phe subject in 


(1959 


aii und t 
Schachter s experiments were all 


coeds whereas ve 


We find a difference 


rsity of Minnesota 
sed Dot! men and wome 


lor 
ordadance 


with Schachter’s finding, 1. 
1 median split in classifying for high and 


find that 42% (21 of 


rst born and only children have low affiliation 


iffliation we 50 


res whereas the for later borns 


A1 2 
S l LZ3 


percentage 
38, p O5 by chi square). If we 
find 
eee lite a striking contrast in the relationship 
14/41) of first 
omen had low scores whereas among the 
I 71 (20/25, 
= p 01 by chi square) For men the 
Of the 29 
71 
Among the 19 men who chosé¢ 
” ae 7/9) of the first born and 
10) of 
tt 


an exact 


1e men and women separately we 


four percent born and 


he percentage is 


orn women t 
relation 
10 


t 
7 ship appears reversed men, 
2 of women <¢ hose 


se “alone” (only 


gether, i“ \ 
later borns 
The 


affiliation scores, combining across fear 


, - . 
y children and 30 5 


ww scores (# st). 


1 07 by 
ents, are: first born and only men, 45.1; 
67.0; 


} 
ret | 


born and 
61 


PCTICE occur®rs 


only w ater b 
born 


between men 


1: later yvomen, 
and women 
rst borns, whereas what appears as a reversal 
a significant differenc 

+ first 


of 


r later borns is not 


tne 


WwW I the 10 men who ( he ‘alone ‘he 


aione 
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rABLE 2 

BrrtH OrpeER, SEX, FEAR TREATMENT AND 

CONDUCTANCE CHANGE (micromhos)* 

DURING THE FEAR INDUCTION 
H Fea Low | 
Men Wome Mer W 
I Born 1.67 (€¢ 2.58(2 " 21 
Later Be 4( 1.31(14 1 1 
. ‘ juctance data for four wome due t 
¢ rhe t failure 


} 


order and change in skin conductance during 
the fear manipulation. These are pre- 
sented in Table 2. We observe the High versus 
Low Fear difference referred to earlier as well as 


data 


sex and birth order effects. In the High Fear 
treatment an interaction between sex 
and birth order which parallels the afhliation 
data (p < .05 by /). The relationship between 
birth order and affiliation might therefore be 
attributed to a difference in emotional reac- 


tion to the fear induction and not toa difference 


we sec 


in the 
arousal. 


reaction which occurs given emotional! 
Pursuing the further becomes 
difficult due to the rapidly shrinking cell size 
with further breakdowns. Examining the data 
for men becomes impossible for this reason so 


we shall 


problem 


confine the immediately following 


analysis and remarks to the data for women. 
In order to determine if the relationship be- 
tween sex, birth order, and affiliation was to be 
ounted by the difference in 


emotionality just observed, we attempted to 


ack for sole ly 


control for emotionality. In order to have a 


sufficiently large sample to examine, we com- 
bined the 


dichotomized 


Before doing SO, We 


affiliation 


fear treatments 
both the 

ductance variables using a median split within 
result- 


and con 


fear treatments and then examined the 
ing contingency for first born and only versus 
later born rhis 
split corrects for the differential effect of the 


ing 


women. within-treatment 


fear treatments upon conductance change and 


affiliation. We find that a conductance dif 
ferential for first born and only women is 
correlated with affiliation p 02 by chi 


} 


square), whereas the trend for later 


not significant. rhis evidence eads S to 
suspect that the relationship between birth 
order and affiliation is due, in part at least, t 
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a difference in reaction to fear. This corrobo- 
rates Schachter’s finding. 

In the light of Schachter’s 
concerning the relative overprotec tion of first 


subsequent develop- 


1959) conclusion 
born children, and the 
ment of ‘“‘greater dependence in first born than 
in later born children,” how can we 
for the present difference in reaction between 
and their male 


account 
first born and only women 
One 
involves not so much the attitude learned by 
the child due to the strength of the succorance 


counterparts? possible interpretation 


relationship with his mother as those that she 
communicates. The parent conveys soc iety’s 
norms to the child. One set of norms that is 
communicated is how a male or a female should 


he 


behave. In interacting with her male child t 
rewarding mak 


female-like 


mother treats him as a male, 
like behavior to the exclusion of 
behavior. The t 

behavior of first born and only children in our 
Victorian norms of 


rue for females. The 


reverse 


experiment exemplifies the 
the stalwart man and dependent woman which 
still probably characterize the ideal man and 

P 


woman in contemporary western culture. What 


about the behavior of later borns? A distin- 


guishing feature between first and later born 


children is that, during the formative years 


(months?) the first born child has contact only 
with his or her parents whereas the later born 


child is « xposed both to parent and to one or 
more older siblings. An older sibling will not 
normally display different behavior toward the 
younge! child because of that child’s sex: he 
or she will treat the 
At some age an individual, after fully 


incorporating society’s sex 


other as just another 


child 


norms, may as 
sume the responsibility, so to speak, of com 
i} 


municating them to younger siblings. Our data 


in the present experiment are unfortunately too 
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COMPARISON OF GENERALIZATION AND ADAPTATION-LEVEL 
\S THEORIES OF CONNOTATION 


JEROME E. PODELL 


; 5 4 t ¢ 
‘ Ol means to sugges . tion-level theory Ol He ) 1947 s 
to the explicit or denoted theory, w nile developed large WIth! the 
is, I \ 1” her means (de context of perception, has been own to apply 
parent,’ but it generally connote also to the field of meaning (H n, Dwor 
fF sler’s Ne Wer Di i kin, Ww Miche iS, 1956) lt diffe I ITor tne 
|merican Language, 1951). In other generalization view in that it takes account of 
mnotation ¢ a word may be ex the quantitative character not ¢ \ 1 ine 
itively by another word. Re stimulus, but also of the population of possible 
ver, Osgood d his associate responses. The present study aimed to discover 
Rus ~& Suci, 1958: Osgood, Suci, which of these two theories might yield tl 
* Tanti baum, 1957) have shown that conno- more accurate deduction relati » verbal 
be express d quan itive as val connotation of words referring to ersonal 
rtain dimensions of meaning. In addi- _ traits 
investigators have shown that the Studies by Asch (1946) and Kelley (1950 
limensions of connotation. are. in order prototypes ol the « xperiment reported here 
e, @valuatiol 1 good-l ad on may be \ it wed as ¢ xperi ents I verbal 
trength, and activity. Since the ma- connotation, if the following assumption be 
nol varial a ngs on connota vTa ited. Since re sponses In these studi were 
has been accounted for by thes rarely synonymous to the stimulus words, 
seemed quite worthwhile to ex impressions of persons formed from trait-terms 
d the relat ship between verbal involve connotation Each subject the 
lantitative connotatio1 Asch (1946) and Kelley (1950) experiments was 
od ¢ a 1957 ive explained the given one of two short initial di scripuions ol 
lation proc by means of a mediated persons, each consisting of identica ts of 
lk his view suggests the traits except for the inclusion of the ord 


ng relationship between verbal and COLD in one list, and the word WARM in the 


tive connotation, viz., if two words other. Subjects formed impressions on_ thi 
uantitative connotations, i.e., basis of these initial lists, and subsequently 

livalent sets of values on the dimensions — selected additional traits appropriate to the 
semant space, then each word should person described earlier. It was found that 
verbal connotation of the other. More impressions formed under the “warm” con 

I hen a person is set to respond dition differed markedly from those formed 
giving verbal connotation, the most likely under the ‘““cold’’ condition, and the theory was 
nse ; that word having quantitative advanced that the differential effects of the 


tation ost like that of the stimulus traits WARM and COLD were attributable to their 
rd. This statement summarizes what will _ being “‘central’’ traits (Asch, 1946 

reafter referred to as the generalization \ general explanation of the results obtained 

Although generalization is a well-sub- by Asch (1946) and Kelley (1950) can be 

d theory in the field of learning, itsap- provided by invoking either the mediated 

to the field of meaning, as Osgood generalization theory (Osgood et al., 1957) or 

1957) point out, demands further experi- adaptation-level theory (Helson, 1947). Ac- 


investigation. Furthermore, one may cording to the generalization view, the process 

the dimensional approach to connota- by which the initial impression influences 

without being bound logically to accept subsequently chosen traits depends upon 

generalization view mediated generalization along various dimen- 

\ likely alternative to this viewisthe adapta- sions. Since this view implies that the response 
593 
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tendency is a direct function of stimulus 


responst simil: ity, it follows that the prob- 





I 
ability that a trait will be chosen is a direct 
function of the similarity between the trait 
and the initial impression with respect to 


relevant dimensions of meaning. Furthermore, 


if the evaluative dimension (favorableness) was, 
as usual, the dominant determinant of connota- 
tion, we can simplify our discussion by infer- 
ring that the traits chosen would be similar in 
favorableness to the traits initially presel ted. 
If we assume that warm and cold are good and 
bad, respectively, then the warm and cold 
impressions would mediate responses similar 


to themselves with respect to favorableness. 


Chis inte rpretation of the results obtainec by 
Asch (1946) and Kelley 1950) is based on the 
hypothesis that stimulus words and response 
words in this situation should have identical 
values on the relevant dimension of meaning 

\daptation-level theory implies additionally 
that the subsequently chosen traits should be 
affected not only by the favorableness of the 
initial impression, as above, but also by the 
favorableness of the whole set of pote ntial re- 
sponses. In adaptation-level terms, the initial 
list functions as a background (frame of refer- 
ence), while the check list functions as the 
comparison series stimuli; each list having a net 
stimulus value equal to the average of the 


values of its component parts. According t 


this view, the average favorableness of the 
traits chosen should fall somewhere betweet 
that of the initial list and that of the che 
list. Accordingly, the present study deals with 


evaluative connotation as affected by the net 


favorableness of the initial list of traits (back- 
ground), and the net favorableness of the check 
} subjects subse- 


list of traits from which 


quently select their responses (series stimu 
a 
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GENERALIZATION VERSUS 


CRAIT-TERM List 

: Scale 

Va ‘ 
: 1.2 | Quiet 3.8 
trolles 1.4 Rural +.0 
15 Craft 4.2 
“or Tee 4.5 
1.8 Ordinary 4.7 
1.8 Erratic +.9 
te* 2.0 Domineering ».U 
ve 2.0 Mediocre* 5.0 
>»? ( d 5.1 
, 2.4 Indifferent 5.3 
2.6 Smug* 5.3 
3.0 | Harsh* 3.7 
3.1 lr sister Ry 
3.2 Sc 5.9 
3 4 Offensive 6.6 

3.6 

. eri € " . : 

el Lists (t r i 


nse and the mean ol 


ndition, the difference 


of 0.1 between the mean median re 
the Initial List, 1.8, was 
However, under the Unfavor 
of —0.2 between 


nd 


A | 


+t 
icant 


in median ONSE the mean oi 


res} 


tial List, 5.3, was significant | 


vevond 


1% level (Wilcoxon, 1949 
under both the Favorable and the 

orable conditions the central tende ncy of 
nse fell between the means of the Initial 
heck Lists, the data were further a1 aly zed 
rd 7) adaptation level theory by com- 
g the relative weights of the Initial and 
k Lists as determiners of response. Thiss 
lone by means of a modification of the 
ila developed by Helson (1947) for liftel 





hts. This formula (Formula 1) states that 

g of the weight of the stimulus judged as 
nel ner heavy nor light » plus 

ion for the stimulus interval, 1s equal to 

eighted mean of the mean log of the 

. ili and e log of the comparison 

Ss, Vv he series stimuli being weighted 

time s the comparison stimu- 

AL 0.75d 
3= log \ yor ( j 

i Was ed oO Sull the pI sent 

Ss Ole Log I S were ¢€ I i ited 

he words 1 values on a psychologi- 


er than a ] Vs Scale Hence there 


as da livily 
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vas no need to employ the Weber-lechner 


psychophysical relationship. The triple weight 


for the series (Y;), and the unit weight for the 
comparison stimulus (C) were changed from 
constants to variables, since the calculation of 


these weights was a problem for the present 
In addition, the 
(0.75d) was ignored as too refined for 


study. stimulus-interval 
factor 
an exploratory study. Finally, the sum of the 
weights (w) was made equal to 1. The results 


of these modifications are shown in Formula 


and 3. It may be noted that Formula 2 is 

identical in form to that used in physics for 

the equilibrium of parallel forces (Sears, 1946) 
AL (DX j/n 

[2] 

DX ;/n;)w,| | 

| 1 3 

In these equations, Y; and X; refer to favor- 

ableness values of traits in the Initial and 

Check Lists, respectively ; n; and nm; re fer to 

the number of traits in each list; and and 

w, refer to the weights of the two lists. The 

adaptation-level was taken as the mean median 


under the two experimental condi- 
i.e., 1.9 for the 
5.1 for the 


Phe 


response 


tion Favorable condition and 


Unfavorable condition. 
of the Check List 


weight under the 


Favorable condition was 0.05 while its weight 
under the Unfavorable condition was 0.16. 
lhe corresponding weights for the Initial 


0.95 and 0.84. thts of 


Thus the we ig 
the Initial Lists in determining tl 


Lists were 
¢ adaptation- 
level ranged from 5 to 19 times as great as that 
of the Check Lists, or conversely, the weight of 
the Check List in determining the adaptation 
the Initial 


level ranged from ! , to l 


19 that of 


Di } Theory O} A living 


[he present results provide support for the 


dimension theory of meaning. Specifically, it 
vas found that the favorableness of words 
chost to match an initial list was strongly 
1d re iably affected by their favorableness. 
Despite the fact that the traits were not cor 


on other dimensions such 
he 


loading”’ 


trolled for “ 


and polency t favorableness 


lime yn alone had a very substantial effect 
n determining udgme S This result Ss 
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respon Osgoo Su & ‘Tannenl m, 
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contrast to udies Ln pre nt one 
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than sign response O b 


1 Generalization 


dime nsion 


ne ma lly adop 
theory ol { } ut nece sarily accept 
ing the theory of mediated generalization; 
idaptation-ievel providi vl alternative 


to latter. With respect to the present 
experiment, the difference in implications of 
the two theories concerns the factors that 


ral termine the ce ntral tendency of the re sponses. 


While the generalization theory implies that 
stimulus, 


only on the 


the response depends 

the adaptation-level theory implies that the 
response depends both on the initial stimulus 
ind the set of possible responses. Specifically, 
the latter theory implies that the average 
respon yuld fall between the stimulus value 
and that of the average of the potential re- 


Spoons 


The pre results provide conflicting evi 
dence wit! respec to the more applicable 
theory. On the one hand, the averag: response 
under the Unfavorable condition was clearly 


consistent with adaptation-level theory since 
it reliably different from the value of the 
relevant Initial | n the dir yn imphied by 
the tl ry. On tl thie I, tl iverag 
res] und Favorable condition was 
not 1 ibly ere i he value of the 
reieva In il List nd this outcome Is 
consistent h the generalization theory 
Hoy I the Oo ed « erence Lf yugh 

Sig nt S } dire tion pile | by the 
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PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC AND OTHER HOSPITAL 
TREATMENT CRITERIA: 


THE DILEMMA 


RALPH P. FORSYTH! ann GEORGE W. FAIRWEATHER 


Ve leran id» inisivalion H [di, Pai 1/ di rnid 
N recent years, psychotherapists and One-third of the patients were no 
: ' 1 or P disorders an ne Ss: one-t 
researchers have used many different 
. - I psSVcChnotics Stl sci 
assessment devices as criteria for the Bae } 
Cen NOSPIAaNZer € i ( ¢ 
° 4 ] > ° > " 
adjustment of the mentally ill patient. Because _ third wereshort-term (acute) psychotics—1 
of this diversity of criteria, most studies phrenics who had been hospitalized less t} 


evaluating different neuropsychiatric treat- The tests administered were the The 
ments are not comparable even when similar 


patient populations have been used. The most MMPI). and the Holland 





in ne tion 
common indices of adjustment are hospital ventory (HVPI) (Holland, 1958). Als 
behavior rating scales, personality inventories, Jo and ward behavior were obtained. I 
tients participating in group therapy, a 
projective devices, and follow-up ratings. Two ; = - . 
: ‘ . iting was completed eve 50 da t 
recent studies (Fairweather, Simon, Gebhard, ay teal 
Weingarten, Holland, Sanders, Stone, & rugs received while in the hospital. I 


Reahl, 1960; Lasky, Hover, Smith, Bostian, torical information was collect 
Duffendack, & Nord, 1959), in which a smal] ‘© Study, and 20 ite ere select 





number of diverse measures were used, have 2OStC Indices. Finally, 6 mont! 
discharge, a estior e€ was ¢ 
indicated that these measures are not related to vidual ms bs n the patient a 
one another, a finding which cautions against rhus, the data for this s e 
generalizing from test responses or other tems or scak which was dick 
hospital behaviors to community adjustment. flect = : , a : 
his study investigates the relationships among ole od A "4 debeetPneg rome . ; 
historical indices, personality inventory test order to arrive at a meanit ont ot cali 
responses, proj ctive devices, within hospital ating patient adjustment 


behaviors, and follow-up ratings in order to 
. “eer . : . RESULTS 

arrive at an empirical criterion for assessing 

patient adjustment \ 66 X 66 tetrachoric correlatior 
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Was computed and a cumul 
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C( cluster analysis periorme 
rhe data used in this study were collected at a larg 1958). Factoring by the key clust 
? rT } y t ] ' y r , y , 2 : 
Veterans Administration hospital in ord to co are vas accomplished on an electron 
the relative ethcienc of tour psychotl me - . 
: : seven orthogonal dimensions wet! 
grams for three different patient grou] The re 
: Seven } WC C . 
these comparisons were given ir monograp! Cve v USL¢ ere ) t 
weather et al., 1960) which presents etail u“ int dimensions. In order to discover 
of the design, methods o ita ce tion, an e\ ship betwee » «¢ variable 
ment of instruments = . 
( SLCI aon ns : u ] 
In the aforement | Y%6 ri . ; 
, oad! US With tf t qaoma I _ ‘ t 
veteran patients was test 1a variety ot psvcholo . 
} ’ ) 5 } wit] 
cal instruments iring his last week of hospitalizatior rryon, 1958). Variables wi 


oblique le idings f 50 or over with tT 


Now at the University of North Carolina : PAO 


presented in Table 1 
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more masculine occupal 
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repression 
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main. These patients ar 
concomitantly have higher occupational status 
as well as service discharge ranks. They also 
have advanced more serv ranks and have 
had few courts-martial while in the service. 
Their lower score on H\ PI 11 ly Ire juency) 
indicates that these pal ents elected the 
more usual occupational choi on this 
inventory 

Cluster 6 refers to the domain of posth¢ pita 


adjustment It contained three fo up 
items (employment renospita oO mn ell 
most of the time) and the Finney (1954) 
group p ychotherapy scale All four cluster 
together in the adaptive directions, i. is 
employed, out ol hospital, well most of the 
time, and scores high on the therapy Scale 
Cluster 7 seems to sal pi hospit rb 
maladjustment. High scores describe indi 
viduals who have histo v conformed to 
societal demands but have difficulty in ad- 


justing to a routine hospital job. This type of 
patient has had few arrests, few bs, ind few 
service courts-martial, but he seems unable to 
function adequately in his unchallenging 
hospital job. 

Estimates of the theoretical intercorrelations 


among the seven cluster domains, as well as 


the domain validities and communalities 
lable 2. The 
actual cluster scores (the theoretical intercor- 
relations “knocked down” 
1958. p. 

) 


parenthese sin Table 2 


shown in correlations betw 


by their invalidities, 


r'ryon, 29) are also reported in 


Che domain validities 


are so high that there is little difference between 


the intercorrelations of the cluster domains 
and cluster scores.® Table 2 shows the re lative 


rhe values in parentheses are approximations of the 


; i he ( 
storica iptive « er (7 
( ed | ee ( el er ¢ 
reache le of .2¢ FP ad | 
chor { d histor 
I py ! i 5 
( ( S re n Ve 
achlevem¢ factor 5 \ls ’ 
MMPI cluster (1 r li 
uster (0 p SILIVEeLY Te l 
degree 
Iwenty e 66 variables wer 
I nv of the sever usters. I l er 
variabl MMPI Z and Mf, HVPI CS 
the TAT Devel ere histor 
received tranquli g dr 
hospita ns, reared by b 
ge oi time gaint emp 
years, weekly salary of las I 
charge, ! tals Dw 
(Lime 1 treat h na receive r 
drugs during current hospi 
Tolio p items (has some 
ind fre ently or ! irely talks 
hor e lives) were also n 
cluster 
seven ol ¢ ( es were ( 
( sters Ches ere nut | 
previous lOSp 1 ) ( ist¢ 5 
number of arrests (1 and 7 
courts-mart! 5 7 | 
diagnosis (3 and 4); group psy 
Scale t and 6); HVPI 9-M 2 ld + 
HVPI 11-Infrequency (4 and 5 
Table 3 presents the ori 
correlations between the five 
treatment variables and the s 
items. High scores for each vat 
tive so that a positive correla 
| n al ( 
cause he te 1 ( i St 
é selves proxima 
f s between the ivi I 
ations sl! r l ate 
dichotomi ol va es W ( 
tinuous dis 9) 
§ Eight selected TAT s (1 4.9, 13MF, 7B) 
6BM, and 12M vere given to eacl 
scored, without ide g infor i 
in expression of atiec evel of plot \ 
degree of expressed inte ersonai rela s 
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Pre ble Var 
‘ 
4 
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; 
rABLE 3 
TETRACHORIC CORRELATION MATRIX HospITAL VARIABLES AND FOLLOw-up ITEM 
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Note En cn ea s ( 
igreement between theoretical levels of more independent than might be expt ted. 
idaptation. Table 3 points out the genera Follow-up items concerning talking to other 
ick Ol agreement between the within-hospital people and problem drinking tended to be 
id follow-up measures. Only the Finney only slightly positively related to the others. 
1994) scale, of the within-hospital measures, And, curiously enough, inspecting the original 
is related with any magnitude to more than correlational matrix one finds that the follow- 
lollow-up measure up drinking item was related much more 
t to historical and psychologik il test 


Che follow-up items tended to be relatively frequently 
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scales than any other follow up item 
were: .49 with few previous week 
.49 with past drinking problem, .62 with non- 
MMPI J, 
MMPI Ma, 


psy hoti diagnosis, —.51 with 
—.44 with MMPI A, .67 wit! 
and —.58 with HVPI 9 (Mf 
DISCUSSION 
Phis cluster analysis of 66 indices of patient 
adjustment emphasizes the relative inde- 
pendence of frequently used criterion measures. 
For the hospitalized patient population used 
in this study, the common criteria of ward and 
given highest 


job behavior ratings, usually 


weight in hospital discharge policy, are 
relatively unrelated to any follow-up area of 
adjustment. Further, prognostic indices such 
as past achievement, projective devices, and 


personality inventories are generally not 


related to community adjustment. Follow-up 
items themselves show a wide range of cor- 
relations, 1.e., follow-up full time employment 
correlates .66 with remaining out of the hospital, 
but only .12 with number of friends 

In view of the heterogeneity of criteria, it 
appears that studies attempting to evaluate 
hospital treatments can only be generalized 
whenacommon criterion is chosen. Inasmuch as 
hospitalization for mental illness, whether 
voluntary or committed, represents a failure 
of the self-maintenance system, it seems only 
logical that an evaluation of hospital treatments 
should be made in the areas of community 
living representing this failure. An approxima 


tion to such a criterion is found in the follow- 


up cluster which involves simple adjustmental 
indices of rehospitalization, work, and an 
estimate of the former patient’s current degree 
of illness 

While the follow-up cluster would be valu- 
able in evaluating hospital treatments, it would 
seem to have little merit for assessing out- 
patient treatments. Hollingshead and Redlich 
(1958) found that most analysands are mem- 
bers of higher socioeconom! groups and hence 
would be out of the hospital, almost universally 
employed, and characterized by a_ limited 
pathology. Further, outpatients fre- 
quently enter treatment voluntarily because of 
jective discomfort rather than because of 
any readily observable breakdown of the self 
maintenance system. Thus, it appears tha 
ee a ee 


social criterion for the evaluat 


FAIRWEATHER 


GEORGE W. 


treatments deals with such a small rang 
the continuum that comparisons wou 
logically meaningless. 


Moreover, by the \ 
nature of many outpatient popula 
jective evaluations are essential. | 
it 


clear that a universal criterion for eva 


treatment success is nonexistent and sit 





tional criteria, at least within or 
hospitals, are necessary. 

The only hospital measure found it 
follow-up cluster is the Finney (1954) Gr 


Therapy Rating. The high loading of 


scale with follow-up items may be account 
for by two independent but equally important 
variables. First, the scale itself comprises iten 


readily observable behav iors 


loaded interpersonal situat 


related to 
emotionally 
This is in direct contrast to ward and 
behavior ratings, which usually involve 
formity behavior with less emotional inv 
ment. Second, the therapy rating scale 
completed every 30 days, and the rating 
in this analysis was the one prior to discl 


Figure 1 compares all patients who receiv 


group therapy when divided into the most 
least adaptive 
follow-up adjustment 


ra lact ; 
i¢ ldSt Ul 


demonstrates that 
most accurately predicted by tl 
series of observations in the therapeutic sit 


t 


tion. It also suggests that there may be a pol 


in time when therapy should be terminate 


progress in interpersonal behavior has 
occurred. In Figure 1, the most adapti 


follow-up becomes significantly 
ferentiated from the least adaptive at 


(¢ of 3.26 with 25 df, p < .01). 


group 


hen, that ratings 


It is not surprising, t 
once or twice during the patients’ hospita 
tion are not highly related to follow-up. Furt 
the therapy rating loading on the to 
; 


that so ial-psy‘ hologica 


cluster suggests 
dices of behavior in close interpersonal cot 
within the hospital is the area of measure! 
most deserving of further research an 
sion. 

Future studies must 
the significantly poorer follow-up 
of the long-term psychotics \ hen col 
with short-term psychotics and nonpsy 
groups. A previous study (Fairweather et 
1960 cle arly showed that schizopni 
cannot be compared wi 


patients’ previous hospitalization be 


follow-up groups. This figur 
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. DAYS ZIV WHIER APY 
- 1. Group therap itings for patients who 
strated most and least adaptive community ad 
nt. (All nine follow-up items were dichotomize 
01 adaptive and maladaptive alternatives, with adap 
ilives receiving a e ol one al maia 
i The co ustment score i 
yt ent was the of the e items. The distril 
r i ustme! es was ichotomize 
i those above the edian were é 
ve alr € the a H 1 I 
rolled because short-term psychotics demon- 
e significantly more adaptive follow-up 
long-term psychotics, irrespective of 
nent. It may be that norms for each group 
ave to be depend ntly established 
¢ lhe three diagnostic groups (nonspychotics, 
rt-ter d long-term psychotics) may 
be compared o e seven clusters found 
s study. | re 2 shows that the ite 
sychotics scored much more adaptively than 
er groups on the MMPI cluster (1 
r oWw-up er (6), and the historically 
ve ciuster 7), hile ooking s htly 
er on the HVPI ste! 2 The 1 
, group, of course, has high scores on 
nonpsychotic cluster (3), the psychopatl 
nieve ent (5 sters. The chron 
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Fic. 2. C rison of the three diagnostic groups 
on the seven clusters. (The ordinate Per Cent Re 
sponses in Clusters, is the ratio of hits in a cluster to 
total number of possible hits. Because each variable is 
dichotomize or 5 of ar istribution « e ina 
cluster. Thus, on the MMPI cluster with 13 scales and 
32 patients in a diagnostic g oup, there e 13 X 32 
or 416 possible hits. Figure 2 shows tl e Ps group 
hit 283 of the possible 416 or 68°; hile the Pl g oup 
hit 162 of the 416 or 39 
psychotics were ieast adaptive on the test 


clusters (1 and 2) and the follow-up cluster 


ley were aiso very low on Clusters 3 and 
of and 


1, which is indicative their chronicity 


ck of psy hopathy. 


As 


iusters 


previously mentioned, the tw 


lative \ orthogonal! to the fol- 
The 
( lus 


ior port on of the variance of both tests 


are fre 
, 


ow-up cluster. number of highly ir 


in ters 1 and 2 suggest that 


hen 


may be« plained by one general varial ( which, 


in this case, is unrelated to the to-be pred ted 
lollow-up response In this regard, the MMPI 
( cul scoring was the best single me re 
of the MMPI factor, but had little or no 
relationship to follow-up. Thus, the MMPI 
configural scoring predicted the rest of the 


well but had little association 


vehavior 
+] 


uestions the 


MMP 


I scales 
it] I 


ospital | or tollow up This 
value of profile analysis 


finding 


over singie $s e scores. The very high loading 
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INTRAJUDGE CONSISTENCY IN RATINGS OI] 


HETEROGENEOUS PERSONS 


Cl GROS 
( , 
ta racy yi sive results idy by ¢ 
rception, (rol be and Burwer 1956 Although — these 
observer bias investigators tound highly significant betwe 
a sour f judge differé vithin a group of WAFs, 
c { ‘ t found no sign int respondent effects 
S n any of their three groups of male Air 
| : + 
‘ persons (Qs rorce per ne | iso Set Ss notewor 
eo! \ that, In contrast to their apparent diffi 
eterminants of i demonstrating consistency of responss ) 
1, strated the heterogeneous others on the part of thre 
f attitudes ar . the tour groups studied, Campbell and Burwen 
idge ributes of the ybtained impressively high reliability 
ri ‘ . efhcients tor the ratings of specific age and st 
el evidence for a subgroups of Os, despite proportionately 
wit! enerality over Small Vs. Perplexingly, the male subjects in a 
S been clear-cut tudy by DeSoto, Kuethe, and Wunderlich 
biases of J toward O 1960), responding to the same stimulus pi 
P nsistenc\ res used by Campbell! and Burwen, showed 
S e studies. In the irked ntrajudge consistency. 
Hammond (1957), for lr} econd parameter of Cronbach’s (1955 
ere hospital patients “Implicit personality theory,” the standard 
tactor mav have leviation of a judge’s responses to a irge 
} ) eir role \ I her f heterogeneous others. has been the 
Alfert’s (1958 yc of ver e research other than the 
be ed | prev y mentioned study by Crow and 
r Han oO d 1957 nm re ible Intrayji 
ele t vari A lo 1. The estion her 
iden ency reneral ICrOSS 
‘ desct el s also receiv é 
| ; ‘ ] 
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jound related to the sex of the 1dge nor the 
sex of the stimulus person 
MerTHOD 
Judges 
The subjects serving as judges were 35 female and 27 
male freshmen and sophomores enrolled in a general 


led 
psychology course at Pratt Institute. The average age 
of the women was 18.7 and that of the men 22.4 years 
The statistically 


counted for by the previous military experience of some 


significant 4-year difference is a¢ 


of the men. Of the women, 24 were majors in art teacher 
education, the remainder being majors in fashion, in 
terior design, and art. Of the men, 19 were architecture 


students, with the rest distributed among t teacher 





education, industrial engineering, mechanical engineer 





ing, and fashion cesigr 


Procedure 


The design require the 62 Js to view an rate a 
number of Os on various scales. The Js were shown a 
series of 30 30-second 1 oluion pictures In ¢ ich of whicl 


a single stimulus person was seen in a pattern of stan 





ardized, relatively neutral activity The sequences 
taken outdoors, showed a full view of the O KING a 


10 feet to a bench and th 





distance ol approxim 
sitting down. During the last 10 seconds of fil 
camera panned in for a close-up 

The 30 stimulus persons (Os) rang in age fro 
the twenties to the lorties, five persons of eat sex fal 
ing in each of the three decades. Because the purpose of 
the experiment was to investigate the generality of antic 
ipatory set, heterogeneity among the superficial char 
acteristics of the Os was essential. However, the selec 
tion of Os was restricted to Caucasians, and their dress 


to street clothes in order to avoid contamination by 
' 
The order in which 


the Os appeared on the screen was randomly deter 


racial or sociweconomic attitudes 


mined, except that no more than two Os of the same sex 
were shown in successior 

The rating scales upon which the Js’ impressiotr 
were recorded were derived from the Guilford-Zimmer 


man ‘Temperament Survey. The seven factors on which 


the scales were based were general activity, rhathymia, 
ascendance, sociability, emotional stability, 1 cu 
linitv-femininity, and friendlines These traits were 
chosen for thei importance an relative independence 
a dimensions of personality according to Guilford’s 
1949) research. Furtl re ince they occur con 
iptic thei is pre 
ippearing pla e to 
Sandt iviora tate 
| st ite in I no ‘ 
es 
I ( g the previ 
e present T ooklet 
es for the ra of one O 
S ( » eliminate ¢ 
the er of presentati 
a 





Phe il i singk ¢ 
lass. The . seneeden: 
cover ol the OKiets, were ead aiou 

Wheneve ve see as ve t t t 
get an idea about what kin 1 persor he 
r nutes we are going to show ou vies 

x = mel one t tl We 
ested int g it } ress 

vou to tell us your hunches about what « 
Is rea ike by ting hin n cert t t 

Each one of the pages in this booklet is t 
to describe one of the persons you will sec 
movie. On each page you will find seve 
traits, along with a matching set of seve 
scales. The scales run from the extreme of « 
all the way to lts opposite After ou see ¢ 

n the scree ate ni on ALL SEVEN of tI 

tiles on the page Do this f each scale 

‘*x” in the middle the one box that fit 
resslor es 

You will have or 30 seconds to lox it ¢ 
s al ther he project ] be stopp 

O make your ratings. 50 dont take tin t 
over your ratings o or it you e not t 
Your snap jud tis what we w 
Supplementary informa instruct 
Signed to encourage trar and to reduc 
tendency to give the socia i eptable es 
that tendencies to evasiveness might also be l 
the Js were aske to tr to avoid using the 
point the scales unless it seemed precisely 
impression of the O. After a practice trial to b 

that the Js unde ‘ the use of the scale 
were run, the lights bei turne on betwet 
tion of film to pe it the Js to record the t 
O just viewer 

rhe statistic used as a coefficient of consist 
the intraclass correlation (r’) (Haggard, 1958 
by analysis of variance of repeated measures 
jects who thus serve as their own controls. Tl! 
cance level « his coethcient 1 ete ul 
test. Although the significance of tl c 
twor scan be est te on y exa r tl 
ol! overiap betwee the ( lence intervais 
r s, the equel th which differences f 
licted ection 1 ible to the n 
test (Siege 1956 

RESULTS 

Ti r ” § ( ) SieNCY 

Testing Hypothesis I, tl 
udges tend to consistency of res : 
ail Us wi ea rating dimensiol 
separate al yses of variance of the Js’! 
on each scale. Statistically g 
idge differences at better th: the .O1 | 
peared for all seven of the scales. The Bet 
Judge Mean Square (B]MS) for eac! 
then used to obt intraclass corr 
the sun TV ( of ( ste! \ 


























TABLE 1 


EACH OF SEVEN SCALES (¢ 


1) Os ON 


I] O57 64 


Ill O11 24 


rABLE 2 


MPONENTS OF VARIANCE FOR 62 Js’ JUDGMENTS 

ON EACH OF SEVEN SCALES 

Judge Ot I 
Tota 

\ an Var r \ a 

I 15 5 55 21 1.91 74 .6 
Il 16 *) 23 af 2.30 RH 2.7 
I 05 1 71 24 2.20 7 | a2 
I\ 11 } 78 28 1.90 68 | 2.8 
\ 22 8 39 15 1.93 ae & 
C VI 24 10 28 11 1.98 79 | 2.5 
VII 09 } 45 21 1.59 so | Boe 


s’ responses on that particular trait. Since this 

et study was concerned essentially with intra- 
lige consistency as compared with all other 
sources of variation, known or unknown, the 
error term in computing 7’ 
Within Mean (WMS) 


ulter the Between Judge Sum of Squares was 


gt subtracted 


ippr priate was 


oquare obtained 


from the Total Sum of Squares 
In Table 1 are the reliability coefficients of the 


seven scales, both for ratings of a single O and 


e total of 30 ratings 


It can be seen that if the series of stimulus 


persons 1S regarded as a test, the reliability ol 


ngie item (UV) on any one scale Is practically 
while the reliabilities for whole ‘“‘tests”’ 
30 items per scale range from .24 to .75 


Because the between objects differences 
ese seven analyses of variance were highly 


. 
significant, r’’s were also computed in which the 
Residual Mean 


Sums | 


Orve error terms wert Ln 


RMS) remaini 


y Lite! 


ares tor Objects and Judges both were 
é r ved. For all scales, t RMS coefficients 
¢ - reer thar se based on the WMS 
; e int s correlations 
‘ g the re \ yf t ( 5 ( he 

r ed ) | | BOMS ra 
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iro at ) 12 nes as large as tne BJMS i 

I ive slightness of the increments, despite 
el on de of probably can 





proportion ol 
analysis of the 
ariance for each scale shown 
in Table 2. So 


great a proportion ol 


variance only to be expected in a design 

providing insufficient information for veridik 
However, the 

despite their 


from 8% to 


judgment finding that the 
seeming scantiness, 
28% of the total 


variance seems surprising indeed in the context 


stimull, 


contributed 


of expectancy theory. In sharp contrast, the 
proportion of variance attributable to observer 
bias is miniscule, although the research method 
had the likelihood 
that maximize judge factors 


In summary, the data show the presence of 


selected because of 


it would 


been 


intrajudge consistency of response within each 
scale. However, stimulus properties appear to 
be at least equal in importance to judge factors, 
if not strikingly more important, in determin- 
ing the ratings of heterogeneous others, even 


when minimal information is given upon 


which ratings can be based. 


Cross-Dimensional Consistency 


Hypothesis II, that the tendency to intra- 
dimensional consistency on one scale is posi- 
tively related to intradimensional consistency 
on all, was tested separately for the means and 
the variabilities of ratings made by the Js 
over all Os on all scales. 

Consisten y of means across scales. An analysis 
J’s unit 


of variance was done in which each 


means of his 30 ratings on 
Phe BJMS was then 
used to compute the r’’s of .16 for 


les which appear for 


scores were the 
the seven scales. 
> } 
a singie 
+2 all 
>and .oO¢/ OVeT all SCa 
‘All Scales” in Table 1. 


individual si 


similar to 
: 
aies, reveai 
but 


fair consistency across the total of seven means. 


Che st y's. 
those obtained for the 


light reliability for a single mean, 


OnLy Si 


Further support for the hypothesis that 


consistency of means is stable across descrip- 


tive dimensions was found ina comparison of the 
confidence intervals of the seven intrascale 
coefficients of consistency. When the number 
of r’’s which failed to fall within the confidence 
interval of « coefficient is summed, it is 


found that in the case or none ol the 
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FABLE 3 
INTRACLASS CONSISTENCY COEFFICIENTS AND 
CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR MEANS AND 

VARIABILITY INDICES ACROSS SCALI 

( ‘ 
i 

Means ] 16 10—.32 

Variability 91 58 4$5—.69 


scales did that number exceed the frequency 


that might have occurred by chance. The over- 
lap among the confidence intervalsattests to the 
fact that the 


judge differences for each scale 


seven r’’s based on between 


are of approxi- 
mately the same order of magnitude and, 


consequently, that consistency of mean 


response tends to be relatively constant across 
scales for the group of Js as a whole. 
Consistency of variability across scales. Seven 


\ ariability scores, one for each scale, were 
computed for each judge, representing his 
residual variability after the mean of his 


judgments of all Os, plus the mean group 


judgment of each O, respectively, plus the 
grand mean, were all partialed out of his ratings. 
rhe variability scores for the 62 /s were then 
ranked separately for each 


of variance by ranks indicated highly signifi- 


\n analysis 


} 
SCA 


cant between judge differences. The computed 


r’’s were .58 for a single scale and .91 over all 


scales. The contrast between these r’’s and 
the modest r’’s for the consistency of the 
means is shown in Table 3, where the wide 
gap in the confidence intervals also can be 
seen. It will be noted that the r’ 


for single 


scale variability is approximately equal to 
the r’ for the total of seven means 
Sex Diff rences in Consistency 

The investigation of the hypothesized ‘‘no 


difference” in consiste ncy between the various 
subgroups of Js and Os consisted of applying 
the sign test to the frequencies with which 


the r’ of one group ex eeded that of the other 


on each of the seven scales. Since the widest 
split found between groups for any of the 
eight comparisons was 5:2, with a chance 


probability of .45, no significant trend seemed 
to be indicated. Thus no difference in con 
sistency appears to distinguish the ratings of 
men Js from those of women, regardless of the 


sex of the O; neither do there appear to be 


| ° (GROSS 


differences in the consistency 
and female persons art ited, regar 
sex of the / 
DISCUSSION 

Although marked individual! differe: 
variability indicate that the d 
perfectly fit the assumptions of I 
test, the results of this study, 
with those of Beier et al 1957 Cr 
Hammond (1957), and Izard (195¢ 


presence of intrajudge consistency 
sions of hete rogeneous persons 
However, the relatively sli 
server bias is shown by the analysis « 
whic 


ponents of I 
of variance found to be contributed by 


Variance 1n 
judge differences is in line with the 3 
by DeSoto, Kuethe, and Wunderli 
rhe frailty of individual bias is further 


leled in the findings of ( ampbel 


1956 


whose reliability coefficients 


approximately the same order of ma 
the intraclass correlations in the pre 
Although the results do 


significance of respondent effects in 


not exp 


Campbell and Burwen’s four groups, 
suggest that, since the contribution of 


response set is small, any 


gross meas 


this variable 


would be fragile, its appeara 


nonappearance depending largely upot 
factors accounting for more of the total \ 
ance. Incontrast tothe small influence of gener 
response sets, the strength of specifi 

is indicated by evidence such as Campbe , 
Burwen’s finding of higher reliability co 
cients for judgments of homogeneous as 
compared with heterogeneous groups Os 
and the positive findings of the numerous 
studies investigating specific determinants 
social perception (e.g., Cohen, 1956; Scodel & 


7: and Secord, 1958 It 


Austrin, 1957 
likely that the 


high a degree of 


ve 


abstraction and 


eral response set is organized at t 


a level of integration to 


fluence upon behavior 

The highly significant stimulus effects ! 
in this study have also been noted in pre 
research, e.g., by Beier et al 1957), ¢ 


and Burwen (1956), and, most outsta! 


of all, by Izard (1959), despite his « 


neralized O re present 


exert a consistent 


OAs 


ximizing stimulus am 


; thi 
ré I LNs St 


€ udgment 


ns more likely 


es in the experience « 


had 


INTRAJUDGI 


hiowit 
WDIPUILY 


What can be 


} 


‘ 2 hone 
is efte Phoug 


nat cultural simiulafri- 


resulted in 


yf tne Js 





r drawing upon commonly held stereotypes. 
e relative proportion of stimulus to 
spo effects shown in the analysis of 
pone Ss of Variance s§ S th 1 eas 
r conditions of low to moderate ego u 
veme ne Js relied more upon these 

y held sets than upon unique ones 
o of stimulus respondent effects 
ssibly have been ex ggerated by homo 
eity among the Js, resulting not only in 
ed r’’s but also in reased agreement 
ngs orf the stl us perso! 5. ae 
‘ rogenelty of ive edu TI cla 
Ss ¢ vould I K ll I ot uyreeme 
resu eduction in stimulus effects 
| kely rue Oo » the judg 
lo TI ol These re I 
y ) assumption 
pres ) biguous stimu 
rgely ele perceptio! 
~ li é 1 Yi} ‘ 7 
\ . 
Alt I 
St¢ S s fo 
ey ( ( 
r I J tie ] ) 
S ¢ S T 
t { 
I r ile me n 
> i pres no 
Pers ‘Sor 
Sig \ 0 ) 
' ' e Mas 
: Lotte MM 
( Cr 
195 ro} las et 
t+} 
) ms i rit 


( 
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range of social jud Broen and 


1958 


icteristi 
Wirt’s 


neasures of the tendency to spread ratings on 


ments, 


correlation of .03 between two 


rating scales indicates that style of responding 


on rating scal 


es, per se, is unlikely to have been 
a major factor in the consistency of variability 


scores. From the greater st ibility of these 


indices compared with the mean ratings, one 


might further speculate whether impulsivity, 
ents of others, 


or expansiveness in judgn may 


not be a more salient response set than favor- 
abi ity 
In sum, these findings cast doubt on theo- 


like those of Kelly (1955), 


and (1955). a 


retical posit 


I 


Sullivan 


ms 


(1956 Cronbach 
ah 


cording to which the judge’s unique system of 


constructs, pe rsonifications, or implicit 


sonality theory are 


per- 
central in determining his 
The 
¢ xpectancy theories to accord with the re 


of thi 


modification of 


ults 


impre ssions ol people 


investigation would require a mini- 


mizing of the emphasis upon people’s outlook 
on others in general and, instead, ncreased 
attention a) to the pull of aspects ol the 
mulus regarding hich there is a_ large 
( re nterjudge agreement, and (8) to 
the role <« lividu differences in range o 
response ina Y. a tl ugi ess cieal l nm 
point, the results of this study, along 
hose of others, suggest that the theoreti 
oncept P| unitary att tude toward the 
vener ed other 1 rye ) vse to have 
re everely lé signihcance ind 
erms is mp t personality 
é eater precision be used in 
I er t gulat 
Cy ‘ 
The existence an reiatllve powel ol a 
Lary Ltlituade Lo re diverse persons, 
D | n tale ents of Kelly (1955) and 
~ \ 1956 ere vestig ted by l y 
Cr | : 1955 ) ‘ 
rsol e€0l Although the 
S yorte ) of a ' 
é ne it \ nt ] 
rs m st pou 
, ) e. No tiers 5 
S rel nad » De ( ea tos 7 j 
r t gges theors 
. ) Tb d greater tentu to 
resp e variability 1 evinced 
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by interjudge agreement concerning stimulus 


attributes 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL TEST O 


DONALD P 


Research Center for Mental Health, 


HEN a person IS asked to describe a 


/ Strange Itace, he notes the obvious 
physical features and from them 
s assumpt ons about the pe rson’s possible 


} tericti 4 
rs and other characteristics These is- 


sumptions are partly implicit, based on past 
ssociations of physical features with specifi 
Murray (1933) has des« ribed the 


«periences 
king of these associations thus: “Certain 
ysical features of the object which the sub- 

joes not consciously perceive are neverthe- 


t does 
ess physically affecting his body, and though 


e may be unable to report upon these internal 


ppenings, they are nevertheless affecting his 
nscious appraisal of the obje ct”’ (p. 312). 
hus it would appear that the description of 
strange face may be partly determined by 
ation outside of awareness. In slightly 
ferent language, it seems that the meaning 
ributed to a given facial expression depends 
ch schemata are influencing perception, 
1932), isa 





ma, following Bartlett 
of connotations not 
lein and Holt (1960) 


have suggested that an incidental stimulus can 


aggregate 
essarliy in awareness. 


h a schema; hence the stimulus 


Vate sucn 

be able to change the expression at- 
tributed to a strange face. Smith, Spence, and 
Klein (1959) showed that 


the words happy and angry were pre 


such is the case; 


sented below threshold, he \ influenc ed the 
scription of a neutral face. Eagle (1959) 
‘ that subliminal aggressive picture 
ence the attribution of aggressive 
ralts to eutral figure. Evidently the 
tivated by the incidental stimulus 
ts with the schema aroused by the face 
results change in description. The 
{ ere ¢ he subije t has had vith the 
g S e Fo I 
{ stat Pr He » 
. G S. Klei } 
R. H Fred P ) ’ 5 
Pa ; 
é) 


F SCHEMA INTERACTION: 


SPENCI 


ncidental stimulus, the more established is the 


associated schema, because schemata are bui 


up from experience (Bartlett, 1932 
How do we learn about the schema activated 
using the sub- 


by the incidental stimulus? By 


stimulus in full aware- 
subliminal 


1959 


ject’s description of the 
Previous experiments with 
1959; Smith et al., 


ness. 
stimulation (Eagle, 
have indicated that the stimulus that registers 
below awareness corresponds in large degre¢ 
with the description of the stimulus in full 
awareness. Thus a rating of the stimulus should 
be a good approximation of the schema it 
activates when presented incidentally. 

In the present study, the subject is asked to 
rate three emotional objects. This rating is 
supposed to cry stallize a set of feelings about 
the objects—i.e., reinforce the object schema. 
In a later session, each object is presented 
incidentally, immediately prior to an ambig- 
uous face. The study tests the hypothesis that 
the incidental object reactivates the schema 
mobilized by the initial rating, and that this 
schema then interacts with the face schema to 
bring about changes in description, causing the 
face to take on some of the properties of the 


objec a 
METHOD 


Design and Procedure 


The experit 


ent consiste ot two sessions averaging 


90 minutes each and separated by an average interval 
ths. In the first session the subject was asked 
to describe three pictures of laces whk h subsequently 
ecame the focal stimuli. The faces were relatively ex 
pressionless and yet easily discriminable. Each was ex 
Dost in a three-field tachist scope for 15 seconds at an 
illu ition 8 footcandles, with the following in 
structi s 
I’m going to show you a face for a short lool 
Stu it carefully. When I turn it off, I want te 
in in the chair and tell me whatever comes to 
l vhat this face reminds vou of, how it make 
eel, anything y« ke. Keep talking until I ask 
1 stop 
\ss iti ne i r n ) ) inule 
Che ther, 5 eX] e of the fa } 
S r i yr i yf 41 item I 1 
) ~asti 
\ ‘ } rovi h 














) i three 1ce ( to ik ( 

px i \ I l ( na 
an on a Phe \ 

L lee Ll Cc Oo ‘ ng A oT ( 

bottle ea ng SLAC r i i t Ka 

vhiske bottle pati ca ex 

OLLi« charres ne the ] i g il 

Dac and given 1e follow y instrt 

Now I wan 1 to lo ait the obje here the object 

table Look tl ove care \ i choost one ( ect 
When you have pi ! I wa 1 to sit l a 
tudy it and thin O 1 vhat 1 it it ‘ ye 
eminds you of. Then I war yu to lea ‘ Se ‘ 
your eves and talk about whatever <¢ ) ed t 
what the object make yu think o ake P ‘ 
you feel. Keep talking until I sa ite] 
Order of selection was record for each subject electro 


After he had given associations to the first object, it was — stin 
to him for 5 seconds in the tachistos« 


shown 


then rated it on the Osgood checklist. The sa ) | 








cedure wa peat for the remaining objects he ha 
The associations 1 checkust ili e€ use to posure 
choose the two pre-face incidental stimuli given to each Vs 
subject. There were three crit ilo ection: ¢ S " 
list profile with a high number of extr¢ ating et imes a 


associallol 





relerences, an extreme rm \ ) negative connota with tl 
tions in the associations. If the stim vas hig! ul the 
i ime to ive i arth ¢ ¢ 
ld } ‘ ‘ 
L nave as i ( eC on co ¢ 
wo r ( ect eacl 
ite enta Sul lil ~ J . 
i { i Suo7 ee ¢ 
OLLK { tl is n Ve : 
Subic 
n » the Lce ying 
ind objects had tI of rel ‘ ticu rT \ 
é { asso () t l 





experiment. One t 5) 





‘ n lt 
ea u cr Wa cx ~ 
. } 
face i ‘ itely ect . pected 
u yrevious | ‘ it ‘ t 
. ‘ n ‘ , 
| i a I 
x0 1 econds. It i ‘ 
cal ri 
k Spence, He é , 19 i 
( 1 101 . 
( rm ‘ ‘ Irs 
t e the exp ( ] of t . 
‘ } 
es ish he ( 
le seco 
ving al S 1 ‘ 
end ¢ { 
ect a certain k } } The 
} 
ent was cet ( 
) ; ri] 


that containec inv I! l in | mal tf ()so 
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All su ve given Fa 2 
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S expose 
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gs ged two or mors faces art : antly more positive ‘ 
SLI ing oO r peing | re \ ne p Live rie I 
] I Ss Its } Sigl i \ re l LLIve er bt Pp ed 
tT S ; Iro the obi By ( ¢ ve ober I he spt p 
De of shi re possi Lies e object sche 1, rat o 
Sis y s I fi ne o er Tr ( or padane et ] us Oo Ve 
t I ( I ) | e object eel I ster l the l } 
i exceed § I ay 8) | Were ed of obi d face schel 
y for each object, each subjec Dé og 
os tl 
score accor o whether he had more Memory 
iv Irom tne obj L or toward the ob- Memory ( e neu at ( ect 
significantly related to its effect on th S 
orily Ol fts were toward the obje { sociated face At the end of the obi ace 
ree object-face conditions, and the dit pairings, subjects were asked to list all the 
€ Was Sig! int with two. When paired objects they could remember from the earlier 
he negative object, the ratings of the session. Some mentioned the neutral object 
ed toward e earlier ratings of the early on the list, some later, and some not at 
15 out of 23 subje S \p < O5, on all; subjects were ranked according to ease of 
sign test showed a preponderance of recall, with a low rank indicating eariyv re 


toward the object. When paired with the and a high rank indicating late recall or for 


object, the face’s ratil 





vetting 


x5 moved pre- 


intly toward the object’s ratings in 14 Subjects were ranked for degree of cide i 
23 cases (p < .05, one-tailed sign test). effect by summing the algebraic total of shifts 
paired with the positive object, the away from and toward the neutral object. The 
of the face moved toward the ratings of subject with the largest net number of shift 
ect in 12 out of 23 cases (ms) but 7 of toward the object was given a rank of 1 
ses were women; thus the women Order of memory of the neutral object cor- 
a pred ed, and the interaction of related .560 (p 02. two-tailed st t} 
ft toward the object approaches degree of effect; subjects whose ii pre 
( p 10, Fisher exact test, two the face showed most dire nfluc D n 
ne I n, ther re, the hypot esis objet vere also most likely to remember the 
rmed neutr | obiect 


is I gnilicantiy related to moul ol 
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studies by Smith, Spence, an in (1959) 


and Klein (1957) 
liminal stimuli appear to influence descriptions 
of supraliminal figures. In the studies a 
le of awareness (happy or 


Bach and in which sub- 


Sse 


verbal stimulus outsi 
congruent 


ked 


activated a 
schema and when the 
describe the supraliminal figure his description 
The 
present study differs from these two in showing 
activated 


angry) apparently 


subject was as to 
was influenc ed by the a tivated schema. 
that the discrete attributes of the 
schema may interact with attributes of the face 
schema, thus supporting the assumption that 
an incidental be faithfully 


registered outside of awareness in more or less 


stimulus can 


1} 
ul 


specific detail, and that a generalization of 
effect does not necessarily take place. Thus the 
negative object did not make the face appear 
generally more negative, nor the positive 
object make it more positive; on the contrary, 
the effect was tied to spec ific objec t propertic S 
which represented a mixture of goodness and 


badness. 

When the stimulus is sufficiently compelling, 
a generalized effect may occur. 
Eagle (1959) that subliminal 
exposure of a man being stabbed makes for a 


incide ntal 
has shown a 
general increase in aggression attributed to the 
following stimulus; Pine (1960) showed that 
an oral-passive incidental stimulus makes for 
stories characterized by an oral-passive theme, 
but not necessarily containing specific ele- 
ments of the stimulus. In both 
incidental stimulus was heavily loaded with 
drive content through with 
instinctual wishes, its effect may be increased. 


the 


Cases, 


and, contact 


Drive energy is presumed to follow the rules of 
the primary process—hence it is less bound by 
and 


realistic notions of form and content is 


more easily displaceable. Under such 
an incidental 


condi- 
tions, it seems reasonable that 
drive stimulus would have less prec 


An incidental stimulus that made less contact 


ise efiects. 


with drive material would result in a more 
veridical effec t, aS was the case in the present 
n th 


interesting, 1! 
in 


study. It is is connection, 
that the positive object some ways the 


most drive related because of its strong oral 


passive connotations, showed the least veri li- 
cal effect 

It should be noted here that the nore 
veridical effects of the present study are easier 


< 


SPENCI 


to trace becausé he prior object rating pr 
vides a baseline. In Pine 1960) and |] 
1959), there was no baseline and the stir 
that registered may have differed fron 
objective stimulus presented. In these 


+1 ] 
tne response may have been close ly relate 


and not, str 


t 
In the 


study, the rating profile enables us to » 


registering stimulus 


the 
speaking, a transformation 
closer to the registering stimulus and cuts d 
lkus the 
may be partly a consequenc: 


one possible source of error. greater 


veridical effect 


method as well as the result of less drive 


Congruence 


rhe failure of the positive objec t to conl 

to the hypothesis may stem, as already note 
from its greater drive relevance, but anoth 
possibility should be considered. All POSitive 
objects (¢.2.. baby bottle, female stationery 

had (inadvertently) strong feminine cont 

tions and they were paired with masculine ( 
faces. Now the connotations of any attril 

used to describe a feminine object are quite 
different from its connotations when it is use 

to d 


d “Passive,” for 
example, may endow a feminine object 


escribe a male object. 


pleasant and favorable qualities, but 
has other 


different 


applied to a masculine face it 


plications. Passive obviously has 


connotations in the two contexts and it 
be misleading to assume that it has the sar 
meaning in both contexts. Yet that is 
assumption behind the experimental hyp 
that passive has identical meanings it 


adde 1 


sis 


contexts, and attributes can be 


subtracted like so many counters 
This example suggests a general rule 
way in which two schemata interact depends 


their overall contexts. If two sch 


have roughly equivalent contexts, at 


on 


on 


from Schema I should have roughly the 


connotations as attributes from Schema | 


and the two sets of attributes can be treate 


equivalent and combined without loss 


meaning. What Eagle (1959) calls congr 


n 


seems to be an important variable in pr 


the interaction of stimuli. If the congruet 


low, the contexts are different, and thi 
butes of the separate s« hema nave ¢ ( 
connotations; aS a result el ur J 
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g pr shift away and toward the obje t and the fir 
Fag fect should be difficult to predict. 

In general, we should expect to find mort 
mn ve effect when congruence is high, and 
5 results bear out this expectation. Phe 
Ler gative and neutral objects that produced 
strict e strongest direct effect were either mascu 
rest ne in content or in form—e.g., pistol, whisky 
to ge tle, square sympathy card, and angular 
5 dk d thus more congruent with the 
are sculine faces The pos tive objects were 
nee re feminine, less congruent, and less ef- 
C VC. 

SUMMARY 

= In an attempt to test propositions about the 
noted teraction of schemata, three stimuli, in 
other ental to the stimulus to be rated, were 
womr red with three supraliminal faces in a 
mer rtly balanced design [wenty-three sub- 
- ts rated the stimuli and faces initially on an 
Caan Osgood Semantic Differential. In a second 


session, several months later, they rated each 
preceded by one of the objects 
focal 


again, 
i below the level of awareness. It was 
predicted that the object and face schemata 
first rating be 
tivated, and would interact in a predictable 


ay to produce a new rating of the face. For 


roused by the would reac- 


_ two of the three types of objects, ratings of the 
face following the negative and control in- 
lental stimuli moved in the direction of the 
ect rating, in support of the hypothesis. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD OLD PEOPLE IN AN OLDER SAMPLE! 


NATHAN KOGAN 


Educational 


N a recent paper (Kogan, 1961), the 

present author described the deve lopm nt 

of a scale measuring attitudes toward old 
people (OP scale). For college samples, a 
positively and a negatively worded version of 
the OP scale were significantly correlated in 
the content direction, and scale reliabilities 
were generally satisfactory. In addition, 
significant relationships that could not be 
attributed to response set effects were found 
between OP scale scores and other attitudinal 
and personality variables. 

[his paper reports results obtained from 
the administration of the OP scale to a sample 
of apparently healthy older adults of better- 
ive nce and education. With 


] 


than-average intel] 
college students’ responses serving as “‘base- 
line”’ data, OP scale characteristics are 
examined in the older sample with particular 
reference to the favorability and ariability of 
the attitude, the internal consistency of the 
scales, the logical consistency in response to 
positively and negatively worded versions of 
the scales, and direction and magnitude of 
relations with other attitudinal variables. 
Specific predictions of differences between 
the younger and older samples were derived 
from two general assumptions. First, it was 


assumed that older people in American society 


have many of the qualities of a minority 
group, <‘ point that has been tressed by 
number of investigators (Barron, 1953; Drake, 
1958; Linden, 1957a, 1957b). If Lewin’s (1945) 
concept ol self-hatred” 1 applied in the 
present case, the empirical consequences might 
Wwe t rm ol treater polar ion 
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in the attitude; olde r people would be mor 


likely than younger respondents to be four 


at either extreme regarding the issue. Her 


older adults should manifest greater inter- 


individual variability. Second, it was assum: 


that there would be a greater “‘ego invol 


of the OP scale items. As a member of a 


study, an older person might be expected 
take a closer, more considered look at ¢ 
OP item than would a younger one 


cordingly, We should expec { olde r subjects t 


exhibit somewhat greater logical consiste 


Ve- 
ment” on the part of older people in the content 


that comprised the object of the attitude under 
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in responding to matched positive and negati1 


OP items. 
No hypotheses were formulated with res] 
to differences between younger and 


n the favorability level of attit 


subjec ts . 
toward old peopl If older individuals ex! 
considerable variability in the extent 


aragement of old peopl 


acceptance dal 


group, it is difficult to predict whether o 
subjects should be more or less biased 
younger subjects 

Similarly, no hypotheses are advai 
respecting the magnitude of relatior 


tween OP scale re sponses and re sponses 


other attitudinal content in the older 
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rABLE 1 
ORIGINAL AND REVERSED RC ScALe ITEeMs 


(+ Every explanation of man and the world is in 


complete unless it takes into account God’s will 


l God's will should play no part in explaining 


an and the world; scientific knowledge is all 


















hat ed 
2(+4 el of man is thing othe har 
eternal salvation 
. Phe | otion of individual personal happiness 
s the chief end 
3(+ Every person have <« ympl e taith in 
some rnatural power whose decisions he 
) — ut ¢ sti 
obeys ut q i 
, 
3 rhere is no faith or pernatural power whos¢ 
commandments one should obey without ques 
} we ed help from God in 
tion 
} God don’t help very much 
5 of the chu 
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ot { ie) 
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sromise of immortalit : e after 
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Su an interpretation, however, is not 
juivocally supported by the mean dil- 
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MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN YOUNG AND OLp Supyects On OP, F, Anp R¢ 
Young Men iid M Young We 
N=8 N= 8 N = 8 
Vu VU uf Wu 
OP 55.85 11.73 11.97 79 53.78 10.21 5.83 
3.28)° 3.16 3.28 
OP 64.06 11.10 9.84 $.52** | 64.30 10.73 57.79 
3.77 3.78 3.40 
F+ 42.24 8.44¢ 12.09 6.12** | 47.29 9.09 49.31 
3.52 3.94 4.11 
I 46.04 6.33° 8.0 cca 48.60 6.63 42.84 
3.84 4.05 3.57 
RC+ 23.80 8.50 8.18 4.49** | 24.62 7.64 29.96 
(3.96 4.10 4.99 
RC- 26.83 6.75 6.06 07 25.72 6.00 27.94 
4.47) (4.28 4.65 
Note.—Converted means are shown for the OP-+, I i R¢ cale rder that means for pc t 
parable, i.e., higher values reflecting more negative attitudes towa 1] ple, m ritariar 
® Per item means 
> Variances differ significantly at leve 
© Variances differ significantly at .01 leve 
* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the .01 leve 
rABLE 3 
Opp-EvEN RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS (Spearman-Brown) AND INTERSCALI 
CORRELATIONS FOR YOUNG AND OLD SUBJECTS 
OP OP I I R¢ 
OP- 83' .79| .60** 02 46** 46** 17 21* 30** 04 
75) .84 .41°* 05 16 16** 04 19* 22* 24* 
OP+ 74 73 07 _ 11 ss 16 21* 
79 2 30** 35**| —.04 17 00 — .24* 
F+ 61 SO 48** 15 29** 41** 
SO s] 31°* 23* 26* 42** 
I 23 23 - ©? 04 
25 28 OS 13 
RC-+ 86 82 
71 90 
RC- 
Note The four samples of 87 young men (YM wome YW RY « OM 115 old w € 
the cells of the table as follows 
YM|OM| 
Yw ow 
* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the .01 level 
greater variability among older subjects in education in the older san 
their attitudes toward old people. Only ior Havel, & Seidenbe rg, 1958 
females on the OP— scale were the variances Reliability coefficients an 
significantly different in the predicted dire between the various scales are s 


tion. Variances 


between age groups, however, for | 


and females on I 


wert 


rT, al 


id 





significantly different 


ior males on 


This may simply reflect the greater rat 
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rABLE 2 


3. With 


th males ties for 


he 
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exception ol 


ow 


rsions of the three scales, it should be e( 
r’s can theoretically range from 1.00 
riect gical consistency to — 1.00 (perf { 
gical ynsistency). It is apparent that 7’s are 
rmiy igher in the content direction for 
inger subjects Indeed, nh the except 
rs r ten iles on the F— s ile, differences 
een the younger and older samples 
sitive-n¢ zative SCale correlations are statisti 
y significant beyond the .05 level or better 
tailed test).4 Accordingly, we Lust 
lon the hypothesis that the greater 
vement of older subjects in OP item 


} 


is reflected in a higher 


I 


} 


correlation 
etween oppositely worded versions ot the ( yp 


Particularly puzzling is the fact 


so 


ul 


ute level of r between OP— and OP-+ 


that 


r older subjects is less than that observed 


rl 


riou 
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to be of less direct 


ittributes of old people. 


re levanc e 


and RC items. Both of the latter would 


to old \r 
jects than are items explicitly referring to 


Consider next the relations between 


+ 


er young or old adults. An 


iT 


the 


1 RC scales reported in Table 3. 
case, significant (positive) r’s be- 


iles based on items worded in 


lirection become nonsignificant 


; 
t 


in 


the 
or 
cant in the set (negative) direction when 


omputed between scales of opposite 
In sum, it must be concluded that 
-no clear content relationships bety 


vyeen 


attitudinal domains under study for 


attempt t 


) 


he absence of a re lationship between 
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th paper. In but one case out of four did older 
subjects exhibit greater variability in their at 
titudes toward old people. Correlations between 
positive ly and negatively worded versions of 
the OP scale not only failed to exceed those 
reported for younger subjects, but actually 
were of approximately zero magnitude. 

Do these results call for a modification of 
the assumptions from which hypotheses were 
derived? It will be recalled that the older 
sample was distinguished from the younger in 
terms of the presence of tendencies toward 
disparagement of one’s age group and “ego 
involvement” in the issue at hand. These 
assumptions appear so very basic in terms of 
logic and previously reported evidence that 
one is prompted to look elsewhere in account 
ing for the unexpected results of the study. 
It is most_likely that the difficulty lies in the 
nature of the transition from assumption to hy- 
pothesis. In particular, does the well-known 
phenomenon of assimilation of ‘majority 
group” values in some “minority group” mem- 
bers necessarily imply greater interindividual 
variability for the minority than the majority 
in responses to “‘minority group” items? Fur- 
ther, does stronger personal involvement in an 
issue necessarily imply a heightened awareness 
of the logical oppositeness of statements re- 
garding that issue? 

It is a generally accepted view (Kuhlen, 
1959; Riegel, 1959) that the role of the older 
person in American soc iety is one likely to 
give rise to feelings of denial and ambivalence 
regarding one’s aging. A number of investiga- 
tors (Kutner, Fanshel, Togo, & Langner, 1956; 
Phillips, 1957; Tuckman & Lorge, 1954) 
report that substantial numbers of persons in 
their sixties and above decline to classify 
themselves as “elderly”’ or “old.”’ Given the 
inexorable physical changes accompanying ag- 
ing and their social stimulus value, the atti- 
tudes of many older persons toward their age 
peers should be characterized by ambivalence 
The operational consequent of such ambiva 
lence may well be an increased intraindividual 
variability in this attitude domain. The 
col parability of scale reliabilities for young 
ind old subj ts indicates that such differentia 
variability is not manifested within uniformly 
positive or negative item sets. Rather, it is 


xpressed in the extent to which younger and 
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older subjects ar O ( In respo g te Che old ib} confronted 
matched iten of reversed word de ribing good qu 

\r e dea r here I \ peop d I tched 
than differences 1n respo1 et younger he abs« f sucl lities or 
and older persons? There 1 ’ ub 1 character y concei\ 
the present data t older sub re re fitting a par ilar kind of l p 
pron han younge! bi ' s latter as appropriate ) differs 
opposed Lo conte! onsist¢ 5 ! re¢ most cases, of course, the re p ndet 
sponding to attitude items Chi does not dis ociating nimseil ce mptete y iro! 


imply, of course, that older individuals 


make more response errors when filling out 


pl enom- 


in pr ybably best be 


written questionn ures. Rathe r, the 


enon of acquiescence ¢ 


sidered an important personality correlate of 


aging or an aspect of an “old age’ syndr me. 


This view Is consistent with rece t theory d 
research regarding response set as a stylistic 
personality variable in its own right (Couch & 
Keniston, 1960; Jackson & Messick, 1958). 


Given the energy loss, passivity and depend- 


ency alleged to be associated with old age, one 


might well exp older individuals to differ 


trom the ir younger count rparts In Willingness 


Indeed, 


demonstrated a 


to endors« oritative’’ statements. 


Jar kson 


relation hip 


aul! 
1959) | recently 
between 


response acquiescence 


and “cognitive en rgy” level. 


| 1 


account tor 


however, 


ions do not, 


the 
\ irle d 


foregoing observat 


the fact that 


ACtl Pleil 


magnitude of 


the re ponse sel effect greatly across 
scales for older 


direction contrary to 


tbjects and was ordered in a 


expectations, 1é east 


content consi { ney on the OP scales. 


Suggests that the 


finding 
involvement ol old people in the attitud 


domain under consideration may have one of 


two alternative effect Either the 


one of a basic failure to appre hend the 


incompatibility in the paired statements, o1 


more likely. the leelings nd r kperience ot the 


older person are such that the 1 hed state 
ments may be logical, but not psycl 
opposite In the tter ( he 1ere ( 
made that the ude don kely 
o be unidu 1 lor } I 
youngel sub} More pecl \ the older 
per yn’s nbiv ( re rdi 4 ing a his 
dire¢ xposul ( ndividu differ é 


overgenel ed vie p ve OI ( 1lVé 
ce ry ve subi I kely LO! I 
group relatively remote from them in ag 


status. 


of old people, very probably consi 


o! old pe rson de ribs 


tne sort 
pos vely worded items. 
There is some evidence for thls 
tion in the OP item statistics® for t 
] 


and older subjects The ite yi 
highe | 
response) tor older subjects and 

mean discrepancy between younger 
subjects 


ré ad 


as follow Be 
liked, their first ste pl 


irritating faults 


to try to get ni 


to clarify the psychological basis for 


endow old people with “logically” 


qualitic 7 or, while an ¢ lder subject 


a generally positive view of old 


sensitivity to “‘irritatil 


w faults” ws 


results in his agreeing with state 
pressing those faults of special 
him. Given, in addition, a stronger d 


olde r 
differences between younger and older 


to acquiesce in persons, the 


assume meaning 


criteria for belonging in the ri 
of old people are considerably mor 
those for ethnic or re yu 
| ». Nevertheless, a rch for 
n t prove ot \ ( 
Pr 1956 D 1 very 
( ontent directi | 
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i} Sse] y ruk out attitude toward old In accounting for age difference OP 


tric that can be studied in terms scale results, emphasis was placed upon the 
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A CROSS-LINGUISTIC 


INVESTIGATION OF 


PHONETIC SYMBOLISM! 


ve ar ] nl ersu 


Ks series of recent experiments have 
id attempted to determine the universal- 
in lan- 


and 
were the 
ir of antonyms, in a 
that 
equivalent from a 


ity of phonetic symbolism 
seas ff sages. In r 


a study by Brown, Black, 


(1955), subjects given 


pi 
familiar to them, 
represented a translation 
ae nd pair of antonyms 

ar to them. A study by 
t, and Brooks (1956), 
stimulus word was to be matched with 


f choosing from a 
guage word which 
language un- 
Maltzman, 


which 


in a 
i) 
Morriset in 


a 


of a pair of response words, also employed 
jterials in languages unfamiliar to the subjects 


hath ¢ 
MOLL ft 


Still another variant procedure was employed 

Brackbill and Little (1957). In this study 
ibjects were required to make same-different 
words; the 
pairs being from different 
or both of 
the subjects. All procedures, how- 
at demonstrating 
hance accuracy in the choice of the un- 


he stimulus and re sponse positions. 


idgments for pairs of single 
the 


one 


hers of 


which were un- 


ges, 
,? 


to 
r, have aimed greater 
known translation equivalent. This is not the 
ace for a lengthy statement of the difficulties 
herent in attempting to establish a workable 
riterion ol 
out that linguists have generally de- 
ured of any really satisfactory, analytic 
Brackbill Little (1957) 
ut that the selection procedures for 
items used by these investigators have 
beer rigorous. It 
ether any selection procedure, 
analytic, can avoid the 
is. A translator faced with the problem of 
sing a translation equivalent from among 


translation equivalence, except to 


r and have 


terion, 


ated! 


( 
I 


sufficiently is doubtful 


no matter 


possibility of 


veral alternative words of varying meaning 
his 
similarity in sound or form. If 


nap might well condition choice on 


asis of a 


tions are as dissimilar as possible, 


MURRAY S. MIRON? 


; Tili nN 1 ‘ 


no phonetic symbolism effect would be ex 
pected. It is also clear that not all words in any 
language are faithful 
phonetic symbolism. It 
therefore, that the demonstration of any such 
effect may be cruc ially conditioned in a biased 
fashion by precisely the same variables that 


given examples of 


seems appare nt, 


are under investigation. 

Perhaps better beginning 
demonstration universality 
symbolism would be one which attempts to 
determine the actual meanings assigned to 
various phonetic elements in nonsense com- 
binations by subjects from diverse linguistic 
communities. Similarity of assigned meanings 
for subjects using different languages, although 
not direc tly attac king the problem of phonetic 
symbolism in natural at least 
would assure us that some basis for a linguistic 
symbolic communality is tenable. Accordingly, 
the purpose of this study is to determine: (a) 
if systematically sampled sounds 
arranged in nonsense combinations display 
consistently different meanings when judged 
on certain descriptive (affective) dimensions; 
(b) if the changes in meaning bear any con- 
sistent, lawful relation to the phonetic proper- 
ties of the sounds; and (c) if the meaningful 
differentiations of speech sounds and their 
properties correspond 


a point for 


of of phone tic 


languages, 


speec h 


relations to phonetic 
across two contrasting linguistic communities, 
American English versus Japanese. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The American English-speaking subjects were 79 
undergraduate and graduate students of both sexes in 
residence at the University of Illinois. All subjects in 


this group spoke English as a native language and did 


not have any knowledge of Japanese. The Japanese 


speaking subjects were 41 Japanese foreign students 
and staff members with varying competence in English, 
employed by or attending the University of Illinois 


All subjects in this group spoke the Tokyo dialkct of 
Japanese and had resided in this country an average of 
13.9 months at the time of testing. Although all Jap 
anese subjects were familiar with English, a total of 17 
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of the 41 subjects in this group had entered the country 
less than 3 months before testing. A single subject had 
resided in the United States for a total of 54 months 
and represented the maximum length of time in the 


country for this group 


Stimulus Materials 


t 


After a careful search of several languages histor 


to English for correspondence in the 


ically unrelatec 
phonemic inventory, Japanese was finally selected. The 
phones selected are displayed in Table 1 with the spe 

cific combinations employed in the experiment. The 
choice of these combinations was conditioned by three 
criteria: meaninglessness of the stimulus in both English 
and Japanese, equal representation of each of the sound 
elements in the total list with equal number of occur 

rences of each consonant element before and after each 
of the five vowel elements, and adherence to the pho 
nemic distribution laws of each of the languages. Pré 

liminary work with Japanese bilingual informants un 








covered six stimulus items that were identified as real 
words in Japanese. Ar entical number were found to 
be listed in English source book Exclusion of thes« 
real words found in English and Japanese wa de 
impossible by the second and third criteria listed above 
rhe final stimulus list was recorded on high quality 
equipment as spoken by a trained phonetician.* Because 
of the presence ol or ifference betwee the articu 
ition ¢ he vowe ne ons« I phor n the two 
language i series of compromises the producti 
the sounds was attempted by the speak« The or 
promises were designed to favor neither of the groups 
with respect to the articulatic \ e 
items the experiment he phoneticiar 
me item of severa tempts on each item 
upproximate he desired effect both with 
articulation and technical recording crite: 
items were then cut out of the original tape ai pliced 
‘ l rm v orl (vu ‘ ~~) , I l { a 
playe epetitivels 
Me ring Instrument 
In « < t ndex the VI 0 meaning of the { 
ulus mate 15 Li¢ ri the semar iti 
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DISCUSSION 


Scale Intercorrelations and Factor Analyses 


recalled that the choice of par- 


r scales to be grouped into composites 


purposes of later analysis was mad 
independently ol tne data collected in 
experiment. 


| Th 


lyzed, however, to determine the adequacy 


present data were 


these a priori decisions. This analysis took 


form of two sets of factor analyses and 


illary intercorrelations of the scale means 
reach of the language groups taken across 
{ the stimulus items. That is, each of the 


ns is based on an N of 50 stimulus 


“ for bask entry was the mean 


position of subiect groups 
vhole. These intercorrelations were then 


r inalyzed usin centroid 


g Thurstone’s 
A total of 12 was extracted 


edure factors 


SYMBOLISM Ol 


vised by Kaiser 


1958 These t ) ere 
found to have approximat ( ots 
greater than 1.00 and were thus considered 
the major factors present in the correlation 


data. No other factors displayed approximate 
latent roots greater 
sis.4 The 


than one 1n either analy 
rotated factor structures for the two 


\rllag 


language 


groups are displayed in J 
3 


It is strikingly clear 
shuffled scales in the two analyse s (the greater 


that, despite some 


number occurring in the analyses of the 


Japane se data) these factors re 


identifiable as the well-established first three 
factors obtained from analyses ol me 
verbal material 
Although the 
dictated by the 


basic factors would appear in the pr 


by Osgood et : 1957 

cnok of scales was deliber ely 
expectation that the 
situation, the fact that they do maintain this 


structure when nonsense materials are being 


judged suggests that the same 


affective meaning can be extended to the new 
type of stimulus materials. In any case, these 
data justify the a priori decisions concerning 
tne groupings of scales into composit . les. 
It remain to be whether yim more 


seen 


extensive mpling of scales would have 


factor structure identified here« 


resulted in the 

\ comparison of the factor loading protiles 
for the two groups, using rank order correla- 
degree 


tions, was carried out to determine th« 


of similarity of the to factor 
Since the first two Japanese fa 
to correspond most nearly to a 
factors for the American 


comp ited 
I 


two groups as 
structure tors 
appeared 
reversal of those 

} 


analysis 
between Factor 1 of the, American 
- 


these correlations were 


l YsIs, 


identified as the evaluative factor, with Factor 
2 of the Japane Se data, similarly identified: 


Factor 2 of the American data, the potency 


ses and analyses of var 
ith the Ameri 
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FABLE 2 
AMERICAN GroUP ROTATED SCALE 

CENTROID Factor LOADINGS 

Factor 

' , 
Good-bad S2 — O08 — 04 
Beautiful-ugly S4 — .35 11 
Pleasant-unpleasant 89 —.31 16 
Colorful-colorless 78 O01 45 
High-low 30 —.44 75 
Strong-weak 12 .93 16 
Heavy-light — .54 68 — .40 
Hard-soit —.41 54 49 
Powerful-powerless 14 90 21 
Phick-thin — .37 79 — .37 
Large-small —.13 .87 —.20 
Passive-active —.01 — .36 — .80 
Quiet-noisy 54 — .47 48 
Slow-fast 23 21 — .9] 
Cold-hot 60 — .09 00 
Familiar-unfamiliar 70 07 .16 
Percentage variance 29.5 28.9 19.8 


TABLE 3 
JAPANESE Group RotTaTED SCALE 
CENTROID Factor LOADINGS 


Factors 
Scale 
1 

Good bad 27 - SS 22 
Beautiful-ugly 45 82 26 
Pleasant-unpleasant 42 84 18 
Colorful-colorless 84 6 —.32 
High-low 70 — .23 —.55 
Strong-weak — .46 21 —.78 
Heavy-light 90 32 .10 
Hard-soft 20 46 72 
Powerful powerless 7 24 52 
Thick-thin 95 14 14 
Large-small 90 05 27 
Passive-active 14 14 84 
Quiet-noisy 11 — .4] a7 
Slow-fast — .87 15 33 
Cold-hot SI 03 ?1 
Familiar-unfamiliar 04 — 80 -. 12 
Percentage variance 10.1 22.6 2 


, 
with its 


counterpart, 
third or 


lactor, Was compared 
Factor 1 of the Japanese; and the 
activity factors in each group were compared 
with one another. Loadings on the evaluative 
factors of the American and Japanese data 
correlated .89, the potency factor of the two 
ictivity factor 
All correlations 

Thus it may 


groups correlated .74, and the 
in each group correlated .64 


are significant at the .01 level 





be concluded, at least with re spect to 


ctor loadings, that the two 


profile 5 OF fa 


Murray S. MIrRon 


language groups use similar semanti 


sions. 


Analyses of Variance 

In view of the foreg ying findings ol reas 
able independence of the three col 
measures, the original decision to carry 


independent significance tests on ea 


these composite measures appeared 
justified. 

Assessment of the significance of | \ 
differences obtained in this experiment took . 
the form of six separate four-variable classi 
cation analyses of variance, one for eact 


the three composite measures in each of 1 


two language groups. The _ experim 
classifications were those for cons 
vowel, position, and subject effects | 


position variable represents the grand 1 

for each of two equal subsets of the 50 sti 

items, each subset conforming to the exper a 
mental requirement of equal representation 
all consonant elements before and after ea ae 
of the vowel elements exercised for the stimulus 

list as a whole. Thus we have two miniat 
subsets of 25 stimulus items, each duplicating 

the experimental conditions imposed up : 
the original 50-item list. All variables wit! 
exception of the subject effect 
to be fixed. The over-all model for the a 

is therefore of the mixed type. It was assumed nr 
that the interaction effects of the observa 


were assume 


in which fixed and random effects enter ar 
be treated as random sampling varial , 
Tests of the random variable interactions 
the subjects main effect were made ut g : 
the highest order interaction, or residu 
this analysis. 
A summary of the significance levels 
in all analyses is presented in Table 4. O 


} 


the .01 and .05 levels are reported, even thoug 
in most instances the F ratios were sig 
far beyond the .01 level 

Inspection of the analyses for Am 
subjects, displayed in Table 4, revea 
main effects for all composite scores wi! 
exception of the positi mn effect ar ig 
at the .01 level. The position effect 1 
slgnific in at the .05 level in th 


score anal 


Iry 


PHO 


rABLE 4 


y OF SIGNIFICANCE 


LEVELS FOR AN 


NETIC 


ALYSIS 


VARIANCE OF AMERICAN AND JAPANESI 


Group COMPOSITE SCORES 

An 1 Grout Ja ese ( 

I 4 E I 

ant O01 O01 01 01 01 

01 01 Ql O1 n 

n n O05 ns ns 

t 01 01 01 01 .01 

x ( 01 O01 01 Ol 01 
vx P Ol N 05 n n 
vx S 01 01 01 01 01 
x | 01 01 Nn 01 01 
xs 01 01 01 01 01 
x S n n ns ns ns 
x P 01 01 01 01 01 
CXS ns ns n ns 05 
PX5 ns ns ns ns ns 
Pxs n ) ns 01 01 

x x Pp _— 2 


LUC 


lomizing the indivi 


lual bias effect 


01 
Ol 
ns 
01 
O01 
05 


01 


represented an equal number of times in both 
sublists, the position effect provides a test of 
lequacy of the experimental controls in 


S ac- 


ng to specific phoneme combinations. The 


( 


tivity composite score analysis indicates 


t this division was not adequate and repre- 


1 caveat that must be borne in mi 


nd in 


terpreting the effects of consonant position 


nterbalancing with respect to the vowel and 


ect determinations, 
: + m4 y - ] 
X S interactions are all! 


ulyses. Two of the 


respec tively. gi 
10ONsignificant in 


V X P intera 


th regard to that score. The vowel x posi- 
and subject X position interactions 
provided a similar check on the adequacy of 


he r 


the a 


tions 


ed significance at or beyond the .05 level 


he American data analysis. The bias re- 


ed by these significant interactions is 


; 


! specific vowel-consonant combinations, 1 


effect of which is 


ge . , 
ihe higher order inte 
seen, unlormly 
rican analyses, with 


xX C XX P effects. T 


nonsi 


, , ; . 
ubtedly due to disproportionate ¢ 
, 


fie cts 


thes 


made more apparent 


number of items i 


ractions were, 
lgnihcant in 
the exception ¢ 


nis .atter inter: 


the 


iction 


rovided a test equivalent to a simple subjects 


were reliably 


ariance and indicates 


dif- 
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reveals that these results are in almost all 
regards parallel to those found for the Ameri 
can group. The most notable exception is the 
C X P X S interaction. The CVC pattern is 
relatively uncommon in Japanese. This fact 
could well account for the idiosyncratic subject 
judgments of the consonant-position combina- 
tions and hence for the significant variance 
contribution of this interaction. Notice should 
also be taken of the nonsignificant vowel 
effect for the potency composite measure in 
this group 

With the specific exceptions apparent in 
the table, the two sets of analyses indicate 
reliable differentiation of the phoneme elements, 
consonant positions and unique stimulus items. 
In addition, even though subjects were 
reliably differentiated with respect to judg 
ments of these phoneme elements, such 
differences were not great enough to obscure 
the obtained differences between the elements 
themselves. Further, the absence of significant 
highest order interactions and stimulus-list 
subset biases, with several notable exceptions, 
lends credence to the utility of the experi- 


mental design. 


Familiarity Judgments 

In order to assess the extent of the influence 
of the subjects’ judgments of the familiarity of 
the stimulus items upon the composite meas- 
ure judgments, the familiarity scale scores 
were correlated with each of the composites 
These correlations took the form of Pearson 
product-moment coefficients, for which the N 
was the 50 stimuli. The correlations for the 
American data between familiarity judgments 
and the evaluative, potency, and activity com- 
posites were: .59, —.15, and —.12, respec- 
tively. In the Japanese data, correlation co 
efficients between familiarity judgments and 
evaluative, potency, and activity composites 
were: .50, 15, and —.02, re spective ly. In 
addition, the mean familiarity judgments in- 
dicated that the stimuli were in truth rela- 
tively unfamiliar, although significant internal 
variation in this regard was present. If the 
subjects’ judgments of these nonsense stimuli 
had been conditioned by some generalization 
from close real-word associates, the covariation 
of the familiarity and composite measures 
should have been much more extensive. The 


data, however, support a conclusion that 
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of ymbolic content obtained. The individ 
u phoneme element trends ar disp yed in 
Figures 1, 2, and 3. These displays are ordered 
o that the stimulus elements follow the or 
ral netic de script! ns of the elements with 


irticulatory position from “front” 


the lassi il sense of these terms. 
] &. ] : 


Insp m of Figures 1 and 2 indicates, In 
general, that the more terior consonant or 
vowel el ent ire juds 1 to be more po itive 
in evaluation and more negative in potency 


Che 
in character, al- 


than the more posterior elements fun 


are hardly monotoni 


h the direction of the change as a function 


of the stimulus dimension is surprisingly regu- 
lar in character for the evaluative and potency 
composi The activity composite means are 
n ore erratic In terms of the dimension 
employed. This composite measure, on the 
other | accounted for the least amount of 
tot dgm variance of the three com 
posites as determined by means of the factor 
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mary measures for each of the composite 
! u ores for each of the five vowel and consonant 
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LY going exhibits, wert » compared across the 
two language groups The evaluative com- 
posite correlation coefficient for the vowel 
3. A i I Japane g ina t elements was con puted to b 23 and that for 
rv consonants .¥5 coefficient computed ior 
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indirect evidence of its presence and 


generality. 


least 


SUMMARY 


An experiment is reported in which a set of 


50 nonsense stimulus items of CVC shape were 
judged on a set of 16 semantic differential 
scales by two groups of subje cts with contrast- 
ing linguistic backgrounds. The 
guages used were Japanese and English. Ex- 
perimental stimulus controls took the form of 


which 


subjec t lan- 


an incomplete latin square design in 
each of five consonant elements prec eded and 
followed each of five vowel elements an equal 
number of times with all elements represented 
and equally frequent in the final matrix. 

The mean judgments for all subjects in both 
groups indicated a general trend toward evalu- 


ating the front vowels and consonants as 
“pleasant” and ‘‘weak” and the back vowels 
and consonants as more “unpleasant” and 


“strong.” 

Four-way analyses of variance indicated 
that, in the main, the phoneme elements, the 
consonant positions, and the phoneme com- 
binations reliably differentiated in the 
aggregate by the subjects of both groups. 

Data the the 


stimulus items showed significant internal vari- 


were 


collected on familiarity of 
ation but was shown to covary with evaluative 
scores only. 

Centroid factor analysis of the scale inter- 
correlations revealed the presence of three 
factors that accounted for a high percentage of 
the total judgment variance for both groups. 
These factors were asily identifiable as corre- 
sponding to previously observed dimensions 


four 1 to have a high 


similarity across the two language gr 


concluded tha 


symbolic value accruing to 
j 


It was 
expre ssive 
inhere! t 


phone tic content ane 


meanings via real-word associates. The 
fective meanings were found to bear consis 
lawful relations to the phonetic 
the The fact 


sounds. that these me 


differentiations and their relations to pl OI 


properties proved to be highly similar ; 


two contrasting linguistic groups suggests t 


the laws governing phonetic symbolisr 


have a universal character. 
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The 

Onsis ost factor analyses of child training 
Derties practices have been done on data 
eaning} obtained from parents in one cul- 
phonet ire, usually USA or Europe (e.g., Takala & 
ar across kala, 1960). This paper reports a factor 
ests t] nalysis of the stated socialization practices of 
sm 1 thers in six different cultural settings ob- 


1 through interviews. The 
ysis was done in this form for the purpose 
reducing a large number of scales in order 


systematic 


st antes edent-« onsequ¢ nt hypothe ses, but 
: results have value in their own right. 

The identification of pancultural factors 
fe iy suggest ways in which studies of child 
raining prac tices r ay be simplified by focus- 

N g the researcher’s attention on major sources 


jiferences in mothers’ statements regarding 
r practices (and possibly differences in the 


tual practices themselves). To the extent that 


factors extracted are clear and are deter- 
| by differences between mothers rather 


iltural differences alone, the factors can 


das dimensions in the direct comparison 


practices in different societies or cultural 
Finally, the extracted may 


in formulating more relevant theories con- 


factors 


P. 1 ntexts, 
Illinois } assist 
| ming the functional prerequisites for any 


y, or, more modestly, concerning sets of 


edent or consequent variables of personal- 


r social 


structure. 


This paper is a report on a portion of work don¢ 


t grants from the Social Science Research Council, 

Behavioral Science Divisio 
M2331) to the Cornell-Harvar 
Five Cultures, direct 


clauzation in 


Irvin Child, and 


\NI WILLIAM W 


ANALYSIS OF REPORTED 
PRACTICES ' 


LAMBERT 

Cornell University 
The problems involved here are many, and 
not all of them will be dealt with in the pres 
ent paper. There are issues of the degree to 
which what mothers report as their practices 
are in fact their practices; there are issues con- 
cerning the relationship of intracultural factor 
structures to the pancultural factors reported 
here; there are problems arising from transla- 
tion and back translation of the questionnaire 
and responses, etc. Many of these issues are 
to be dealt with in subsequent reports; some 
are not resolvable in the present state of our 
methods. Our present aim is to report what 
was done and what emerged from the analysis, 
along with a preliminary evaluation of results. 


FIELD PROCEDURI 
Field teams (usually a husband and wife) 
were trained and sent out to relatively homo- 
communities North India, Oki- 
nawa, Mexico (Indian), the Philippines, the 
Northeastern United States, and to an African 
tribe in Kenya, in order to conduct intensive 


in 


geneous 


studies in techniques of socialization and the 
behavior of 
to use several different methods in each cul- 


children. An attempt was made 
but also to study the handling 
that 


is common to all the societies. One of 


tural setting, 
of il | 


vie wed 


several behavior systems could be 


the instruments used was a standard interview 


with probes) which was prepared in the 


United States, and then translated into the 
native language. In some cases the questions 
were altered in order to make the questions 


fit the concepts and practices of the several 


Che ans of 
(or mother-surrogates) of a carefully sampled 


wers the mothers 


cultural settings. 


eroup ol children were recorded verbaiim to 


the 21 classes of questions, with an average of 
four subquestions per class. The total number 
of mothers interviewed was 133 

Che mples of mothers are reflected in 
[Table 1, in terms otf the d tribution ot age 
nd sé of the child that each mother talked 


ges ranged from 3 to 10 years, 


different fan and 


iy, 








an attempt was made to counterbalance birth 


order and to ensure that eac! ample child 
was fairly normal physically 
All of the interviews were trar ted into 


glish with the aid of bilingual informants 


Er 


where necessary. They were all sent to Cornel 


and analyzed by trained coders and raters 


ANALYSIS PROCEDURE AND RELIABILITY 


Since it was impossible to use all of the in- 
formation obtained from the mother inter- 
views in the factor analysis, scales were se- 
a minimum 
. (db) rela- 
tively high (estimated) coder reliability; (c) 


lected on the following bases: 


of ‘“‘no answers” in all six subsampl 


theoretical re levance, including relevance to 
past Tac tor analyses. Not all of these considera- 
tions could be maximized, of course. The scales 
finally retained for the factor analysis are 
listed in Table 2, which tap a number of as- 
pects of socialization practices: the handling 
by socializing agents (particularly the mother) 
of a number of different behavior systems 
aspects of caretaking, forms of discipline, 
some kinds of rules, and the apparent or re- 
ported communication of these rules, and the 
sex and age of the child 

Three types of scales are included in Table 

Scales 1 through 3 represent a placement of 
the mother’s verbatim answer into a category 
implied by the following anchor points of a 
nine-point scale: (1) Mother (or surrogate 
physically punishes child or deprives child of 
privileges; (3) Mother reprimands or teaches; 
(5) Mother withholds approyv il or ignores; (7) 
Mother gives approval or gives emotional 
support; (9) Mother gives reward or gives 
active help The answers of the mothers were 
placed on intermediate points of this scale 


when necessary, and if the mother’s 


answer 
indicated that her response encompassed 
items on two points of the scale (e.g., ““Some- 
times I scold him; sometimes I just ignore 
it’) the answer would be an average of the 
two: the example would be coded 4 on the 
nine-point scale. 

The second type of scale in Table 2 involves 
the seven-point scales numbered 4 through 18, 
which the coders rated on the basis of reading 
the entire verbatim protocol of the mother’s 
interview. Point 7 represents the high rating 


and Point 1 the low rating 
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Mex 6 5 
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9. Degree that mother’s warmt 
child s action 
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chi ions 
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12. Consistency aggressior s 
3. Amount of prais« 
Consistency of mother’s follow-thr g 
uuline Gemands r obe ne 
15. | equency and intensity ol | 1¢ | 
16 Degree to which privileges ar giits 
upon chil behavi 
17. Reward for retaliatory aggre ) pet 
18. Degree vhich mother is aggressive w 
ng r aggressive 
19 ] ires 
20 he 
1 
Zl I t 
mat 
7 
3 
, 
5 
) 
26 ‘ 
t ( 
27. Sex of chi 
8. Age of chik 
Che third ass OI scales are those 
19 through 28, which includ \ 
scales (age, time, Irequency, et used 
r . 
the answers of the mothers to individt 
tions. The nature of the scale used in « 


is fairly obvious from the nx 


Table 
Not 
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aAllS¥ 


wered 





PANCULTURAL FACTOR 


way that their answers could be placed 
of the scales 1 this raised problems 
machine, which cannot con- 


( computing 
, 1) 


tly ha 


ndle such The problem 


Omiussl1OnNs. 


vercome by entering the average responst 
by all ther mothers in the given 


ture In the place of the “no answer ” 


he reliability of the codings and ratings is 
rted in Table 3. A fairly random sample 
protocols (from different 


societies) Was 


d by two coders, the number of the sam- 


nvolved being given in the second column 


lable 3 opposite the relevant scale number. 


next column reports the number of times 


one coder entered a judgment (a form of 


ror). The next to last column contains th 
ercentages of disagreement exceeding one 
on the relevant scale. The final column 


; 


tains the Pearson correlation coefficients 
| Thes 


the 
judgment and thi 


two raters’ judgments. 


reflect the errors due both to 
that one rater made a 
er did not, and to disagreements in judg- 


ts. The first source of error is quite im- 
rtant, since the reliability of Scale 23 rises 
l both 


coefficients 


0O when only cases where raters 
The 


re not corrected for attenuation. On the basis 


used 


le a judgment are 


hese considerations the coder reliability 
s regarded as adequate for the task. 


The factor analysis was conducted with the 


data | six 


computer, with the from all 
correiation 
7a 
trix was then analyzed, using a centroid 
iterated communalities. The 
tor scores were then rotated for orthogona 
nple structure with the Iliac varimax rota 

program. Ten factors 
h appear to present few problems 


ultures put together to produce 


itrix of the variables listed in Table 


lysis with 


were extracted, 


en of whi 


nterpretation. 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 
The reference vector factors that resultes 
the varimax rotation are presented 1 
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SOCIALIZATION 6 


rABLE 3 


DATA REGARDING SCALE RELIABILITY 
Number ra of single ne betwee 
entrie we 
19 0 77 
2 ( 2 50 53 
4 y ] OR 
+ 17 0 4 49 
5 17 l 19 55 
6 16 3 14 59 
7 1¢ + 13 74 
8 17 5 17 67 
9 17 2 30 49 
10 1¢ 1 i8 47 
11 17 ( 3 81 
12 17 l 6 S4 
13 17 l 19 45 
14 17 ; 13 67 
15 17 0 - 49 
16 17 0 13 53 
17 17 0 5 51 
18 17 } 7 ol 
19 2 ( 2 73 
0 23 0 39 71 
21 23 () 35 RS 
22 22 ( 0 1.00 
23 ) 0 206 
24 23 0 0 06 
25 23 0 0 98 
26 23 0 56 65 
27 23 0 0 1.00 
28 23 0 0 1.00 
If uted u lout t y, 1 
tracted variance and of the total variance ac 
counted for by each of the 10 factors. Column 


variance accounted for 
attributable 


1 shows the amount of 
by all 10 factors that is 
particular factor. The second column shows 


to each 


how much of the total variance of the original 
correlation matrix is accounted for by each 
factor. All 10 of the factors extracted account 
for 48% of the total matrix variance. Although 
we would expect that a good deal of the re- 
maining varlance is due to error of one lorm or 
of 
factors unique to the cultural settings studied 


another, some it may well be involved in 
This proble mis to be disc ussed in later re ports. 

Before discussing the factors of Table 5 in 
more detail some readers will wish to perus¢ 
Table 6 which presents the results of a1 inaly 
to which the fac 


ol 


sis of variance of the degree 
the factors) 


that 1S, 


tor variance (in the first seven 


is due to variance within societies 


to differences in mothers or children) as com 
pared to Variance between societies due, 
thence, to differences in the cultural means 
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TABLE 4 
VARIMAX ROTATION ON TEN CENTROID Factors Usinc ITERATED COMMUNALIT 


Overall Analysis 


Factor N 
Nut 1 : 

1 14 ( OK + (4 09 02 i. 09 — .08 O8 

2 11 +- OO 05 +- (07 L 06 L 03 1. 14 i 02 i 48 4 

3 15 16 O8 Q2 06 76 17 05 ‘. a9 - 
} 06 +- OS Q2 +- O4 + 74 Q2 + O06 + 03 1. 07 1 
8 18 1 6] 09 07 + O3 + 09 + O4 — (2 1. 32 

6 02 05 + Q2 04 1. 27 1 QO] 1 74 -. 10 i. QR 

7 11 69 09 02 01 + 05 + 34 - .Q2 +.14 

Q OR 20 07 1 03 + 10 +.10 + .91 01 +.O1 2 
9 18 21 +.25 03 14 +.17 +. 26 in 1 12 1°19 
10 + O07 O8 + 16 22 29 — 09 21 -_—, 29 i. 07 1. OR 
11 + 04 + 03 + 24 29 + 21 4. 22 05 + 03 iL. 22 02 
12 + 04 + .O2 + 70 21 — .08 —.17 —.09 09 07 1 Oy 
13 11 + .52 03 31 -.10 +- 09 + O05 —.13 15 + 42 
14 05 + O00 +- 49 + 09 +- 03 +. 36 + 00 04 + 23 09 
15 — 04 S8 + 18 + (4 11 ‘. 33 1 19 — 29 L Os 1 4 
16 11 O8 +14 09 22 1 39 11 ee, 0s 28 
17 10 + 03 68 + 16 + 24 03 ol + 03 + 16 09 
18 + .03 28 +. 11 28 + 05 + .64 + 09 — .Q2 14 20 
19 02 02 09 1 12 1 54 L (4 + 15 - 10 1 Ol (02 
20 + 01 07 03 1. 72 + O8 02 10 +. 03 1. ()7 12 
21 + O1 + O05 + (03 46 O8 04 06 1 (2 1 10 05 
22 03 04 +. 11 02 —.13 — .01 02 + 53 00 + 14 
23 + .29 + 02 + O01 +15 + 04 + 36 + OO +. 09 1 23 1) 
24 + . 64 05 + .Q2 +-.14 + .05 +.24 — .02 22 04 12 
25 69 O5 01 16 + .00 + 08 — .09 + 06 + O1 + (M 
26 02 03 +- 37 11 +- 03 + 06 01 + 07 02 | 
27 + .01 + .06 01 10 00 — 04 03 03 +. 35 

8 + 56 O05 12 +.10 + .01 —.12 + .04 + .22 +.21 7 


The variance is preponderantly determined _ relatively large number of different chores 


by within-society variance in all cases. In (Scale 25, +.694); they do chores relatively 


only the case of Factor 6 does the between- more frequently (Scale 24, +.64) and, as 


society variance approach the within-society might expect, they are to some extent re 

variance. This is evidence that we are dealing tively older (Scale 28, +.56). 

with factors that have pancultural meaning These are the only scales with loadings 

and may be useful in more than one societal greater than .30, but it is interesting 

context for the study of socialization processes. Scale 23, which relates to the age at whi 
Factor 1: Responsibility demands on the children begin to play away from home, 

child. This first factor is easily interpreted, loading of +.29 in Factor 1. This may be be- 


since it has to do with responsibility demands cause the chores take a child away from 


on the child. The ratings include not only the — early, thus giving him (to some extent) gr 
chores assigned to the child by the mother, freedom in play as well. 
but also those assigned by others. Therefore Factor 2: Use of positive affect by mother 


this factor deals with the general pressures on Factor 2 is also easy to interpre t, having 


children for doing things to help the family with what is often referred to as “mat 


; 


get its work done, and some students of groups warmth.” We have chosen to label this fa 
would not be surprised that this task orienta- ‘use of positive affect by mother,’”’ however 
tion should emerge at once from a factor analy- since instrumental as well as expressive asp 
sis of socialization processes. The factor may seem to be involved. Mothers at the 

have relevance, then, to group processes as end of this dimension are characterized \ 
well as to personality development, as is true low general hostility (Scale 7, —.69), mg 
of most of the factors below general warmth (Scale 5, +.61), relatis 

We can characterize the children who have — high use of praise (Scale 13, +.52), and 


high scores on this factor as follows: they doa __ tively low frequency and intensity of phys 
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high on Fa r4 ) O lat Ite » their and obedtey | s tactor s to do 

hildre ( ey I ess ror’ lve ( control ol negative ! ngs in e chile 

the « 1 is ery or aggressive toward then are directed toward the parent. 7 de 
(ox ‘ | Pe) Zo in ey e praise ess scales sugges I mothers who have g 
Scale 13, 31). It is ilsO po sible 1 t these scores on this factor tend x t to be positive 
mothers, as a result of long contact with their nonpunitive when the child becomes angr 
babies, can assume morte bout their child's when scolded (Scale 3, ™ 76), and that 
behavior, since they do less communicating tend to be more aggressive when the child 
of rules (Scale 11, —.29), they have less con- angry or aggressive toward the mother (S 
sistent aggressive rules (Scale 12, 21), and 18, +.64 

their own hostility is somewhat less contingent There are four scales with low loadings 


upon the behavior of the child (Scale 10, the .30 to .40 range) which help to define 


22). Perhaps all these low loadings can be factor. These loadings suggest that mothers 
interpreted as displ Lying the fact that if the who are high on this factor tend to make 


mother has had long association with her sistent demands for nonroutine obedie1 
baby, she needs to give less overt information (Scale 14, +.36), to use physical punishmer 


to the baby when it has become a child. The more frequently and intensely (Scak 


interesting thing here, then, is that this holds +.33), to control the child in part thr 
for affectional as well as instrumental informa- making gifts and privileges contingent 
tion his good behavior (Scale 16, +.39), and 





Note that the scales which reflect the pro- some reason) to permit play away frot 
portion of the caretaking done by the mother at a relatively later age (Scale 23, +.36 
(Scale 19 in Factor 5, as well as S« iles 20 and The emergence of this tactor certainly g 
21 in Factor 4 reflect answers to the ques gests the existence of a number of imp 


tions, ““Who usually cares for your child?” dimensions of aggression that must be par 


and ‘‘Who did this when he was a baby?” The _ tialed out in cross-cultural analyses. If 


answers were scaled from “‘never”’ to “a ways a is in fact the case, and to the degree that 
These scales do not reflect, or only reflect im- views personality development from the 
perfectly, the total amount of time the mother = spective of learning theory, then these 
spends with the child. They do reflect the de- _tinctions suggest that later peer aggre 
gree of responsibility for care of the child. may be somewhat orthogonal to aggres 
Otherwise we would expect higher correlations directed toward those in authority 


with scales that reflect the personality of the Factor 7: Emotional instability of the mother 
mother more directly. This factor is strongly defined by Scale § 

Factor 5: Extent of mother’s caretaking of the ‘mood variation of hostility” (+-.91), but ther 
child. This factor clearly represents the pro- is also a strong loading in the Scale 6 of +./ 


portion of the caretaking of the child that is _ reflecting the mood variation of the mot 
done by the mother at the time of interviewing warmth as well. The lower loading of +.34 


(Scale 4, +.74; Scale 19, +.54). It is interest- Scale 7, ‘“‘general hostili f the m 


e< 


ing that this matter is orthogonal to Factor somewhat broadens the meaning of the 


4, which deals with the caretaking of the baby This kind of factor may be very import 





There are only two low loadings with this — socialization, since a mother high in 
factor, which suggest ways in which caretaking provide a difficult ‘‘target”’ for ident 
has harassing effects upon at least some and an aggressive role model, and the 
mothers: the heavy retakers tend to have provide clues to 
more variation in warmth due to mood (Scale es of stress 
6 7) and to have hostility is not factors are k 
contingent upon the d’s_pertort ce ust d sed. 5 
Scale 10 9). Perhaps mu re v lov 
( 1 gives 1 her $ lor l-expres ) ) \ 

I the ev dence I Isl rT’ d is \ \ \ 

/ A Pe! nirol ”? ’ re ageress ) / r 5 | 5 T i 1 l 
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be dealing with eak ctor suggestive 
nid tner y or ol ioncontingent nurtur 
»S ’ The we ik loadings are co! sistent wit! 
terpretation, suggesting that the 
gs er keeps the child from responsibility 
T Scale 24 22, dealing with total frequency 
others hores) and that she does not try to use 
hment to control behavior (Scale 10, 
diet 29, suggesting low contingency of mother’s 
hme ity; and Scale 15, —.29, showing some 
e 15 ess tendency to e physi punish 
roug in socialization 
r 9. This relatively weak factor may 
1 (for in artilact, sin e.. th ug { deals WILn 
rental attitudes toward peer aggression it is 
aaded on Scale 17, “reward for retalia- 
V sug ” directed toward peers. There may, how- 
r, be some sense to this factor if it is vie ved 
r peer aggression permissiveness” (Scale 2 
FSU +.48, reflecting the ‘“‘degree to which mother 
at sitive when child fights other children”’ 
€ ymewhat to boys (Scale 27, +.35). It is 
€ resting that the only other loading above 
{ s the “general warmth of the mother” 
3s , (Scale 5, +.32), which gives a picture of an 
ressive, positive mother, who permits her 
) r be expressive as well. This suggestion 
e & be checked from other data to be reported 
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probably be ignored 
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s busy). As a hunch, however, we may 
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re e our p iltural findings to previous re 
search on paren behavior. First ill of tl 


analyses ivailable rather thai 


cross-cultural. Second, researchers in this area 


have not been uniform in their choice of the 


types of scales. Resemblance of factors, then, 
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factor, which seem similar in meaning to scales 
i Third, 


analysis. 


in another. there is diversity in the 


Kalhorn, 


Breese (1949) for instance, analyzed their re 


types of Baldwin, and 
sults by means of clustet 
Mussen, and Harris (1955 


group method in extracting their 


analysis; SEW EL, 


used the multiple 


factors and 


extracted correlated factors by this method; 


Schaefer and Bell (1957) used the centroid 
factor analytic procedure, but oblique rota 
tion; Zuckerman, Ribback, Monashkin, and 
Norton (1958) describe 
compare their results to unrotated factors ob- 
tained by Schaefer and Bell (1958); Milton 


(1958) used a procedure most comparable to 


unrotated factors and 


ours, that is, centroid analyses and orthogonal 
rotation. Finally, comparison of factors ob- 
tained on different sample s must be to some ex- 
tent subjective, despite the mammoth en- 
Ahmavaara (1957 
there is as yet no definitively precise method of 


deavors of and others, since 


comparing factoral results obtained on different 


Samples, 


However, since there seems to be some 


similarity of factors across various American 


samples, it seems reasonable, despite the diffi 


culties involved, to consider which of these 


lave some pancultural basis 


The factors that have commonly emerged 


in studies of American samples have been 


versions of warmth factors and permissive 


restrictive factors. It is not surprising, then 


that our warmth factor (Factor 2) and restric 
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SOURCES OF FRUSTRATION AND TARGETS OF AGGRESSION 
4 CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY 


LEIGH MINTURN TRIANDIS AND WILLIAM W. LAMBERT 


University of Illinot Cornell Universit 
r has long been considered possible that INCIVK ARETESSIVE ibutes 
persons may have more or less charac himself. The inturning of aggression is pe 
a : $0 sequence of its outward expression Assoc ¢ 
teristic Modes Of response to Irustration , 
ire gulit rer rse The relate DSV« 


they may either direct the majority of their mechanisms are displacement and isola*i 


aggressive responses towards others or towards c. Impunitive res] 
mounsete + eS . } —_ 
themselves. In a parallel manner it has also ‘punitive and intrapunitive in that aggre 


ible to characterize "°C apparently supply the motivating force 


long been considered poss 


socially directed or erotic drives are 


a person by his habits of attributing the causes atten pt is to avoid blame altogether, whether { 
of his frustrations to his own actions or to the © or for oneself, and to gloss over the frustrating sit 
actions of others. A purpose of the present 4 lat 


research is to explore the possibility that 





psycnoanaiytic mechanism 1s repressor 


small, relatively homogeneous so« ieties may It should be noticed that Rosenzweig 


be fruitfully characterized in these ways. packed many things into these definiti 
Another aim is to investigate the relationships For our purposes we have sought in addit 


among various types of culturally defined (a) to distinguish different classes of 


frustrating agents and various types of cul- ceived (or culturally defined) frustrators 
turally defined targets of agere ssive responses. to distinguish between apperce ived r 
The results are based on ratings of existing turally defined) frustrators and ipper 
ethnographic reports from a world-wide “sam-  “rgets of aggression, (c) to distinguisl 
pk ” of nonliterate societies some different classes of apperceived tar 
of aggression. We have thereby elab 

CATEGORIES OF ANALYSIS upon his classification by considering 
In attempting to classify societies in terms types ol eee external agents sas 
of their methods of aggressive expression we be cultura y defined as lrustrators, and 
have borrowed from Rosenzweig’s (1944) clas parallel ape & ages wae Sep t 

turally defined a targets Of aggressio! 


sification of intrapunitive, extrapunitive, and 


distinctions are made in terms of the “‘othe 
impunitive responses, and have elaborated on ' < apa ze 
' : 2 , e Status 1n relation to ego, ego be ng ae 
this classification, particularly in distinguish | , 
I eee. _ as the average or medal adult of a so 
ing ween iturally ¢ n ur rus- pT " } 
ng bets en Culturally leti ed Sources Ol tru rhe model therefore involves, besides t { 
ceail ssl tasern ll { laggets of avorec. : : _ 
tration and culturally defined fargets of aggre hree types of individuals: superiors, pee 
<] » Awe] = thre , : oo ~ ae 1 ‘ 
ion. Rosenzweig detine ree types ol aggre and inferiors. who m ght be either 
sive response: defined agents of frustration or cultu 
} , fined targets of aggression in any cor 
a. Mxlrapunilive res ponse are those wu which the . " } eto } 

] l “if Ss ¢ na etl ) ( 
individual aggressively attributes frustration to exter tion. Egos who characteri lically den 
nal persons or things. The associated emotions are anger sell as a trustrating agent may bi ssilt 
and resentment. The cognate psychological mechanism as having an intrapunitive outlook. Eg 
Ss pr should, however, | noted ! tl ; 

IS proyection It I ild ever, be 1oted that the believe that sup riors. peers, or sub 


extrapunitive response is not always projective. When eee” 
are trustrating agents have an ext! 


t proceeds directly from anger it has a very differen 


, . , 
character from that found when aggression is first in outlook. Egos who apparently gi0ss Ove 
hibited and then only indirectly finds expression in trations, attributing them to non 
extrapunitive projection classes above, are defined as having a1 

} Intra punilive response ire those in which tl ’ 

or the impunitive variety. 

Research for Is paper wa acilitated Vv tunds “Quoted trom Saul Rosenzweig, in VU 
from the Social Science Research Council and the Ford Frustration Theor n Personalit ind 
Foundation. Its completion was facilitated by funds Disorders. edite by JT. McV. Hunt. ¢ 
from the National Institute of Mental Health rhe Ronald Press ¢ n\ 











FRUSTRATION 


) 


ly 


parallel fashion, egos who typ! y dir 
rm ol gainst themselve 
y be said to have intrapunitlive responses 
who typically direct aggression at su 
riors, pee Ss, subordinates or outgroups Vv: 
ive extrapunitive responses. Egos wh 
it aggressive to any‘ of the four poss 
rgets are defined as representing impun 
responsiveness 
By stating that the subj aggressive 
ributes frustration to’ nother, himsel 
one, Rosenzweig (1944) assumes that the 


’s aggressive response is 


directed at the 


nperceived source of frustration. While th 


reasonable hypothesis in many situations, 


existen 


e of the phenomena of displaced 


geression indicates that it 


f 


\ 


eSSLO 


t 
t 


D 


n 


is not always the 


he appt rceived source is also the 


rimary purpose of this paper is to 


5 very i 
1 particular society characteristically direct 


ssue: 


whether or not people 


at those individuals whom they 
r frustration 


ve to be ré sponsibl fc 
yple of societies with an impunitive 


I 
t 


ye 


and 


k also exhibit infrequent aggressive re 


x the problen 


tnus 


wi 


it it can be argued that the aggression, a 


1oh 


nas a 


AA 


] 


res ogni € 


ympanied by a belief that justifie Ss 


lways actually been engendered by 
the 


ts other than 
ind Chil 





ones attacked. 


d (1953) 


assume tha 


Inde d 


t dis- 


1 aggression is usually rationalized by a 
tifying belief. The culturally defined beliefs 
| practices that we are discussing probably 
ve at least partial antecedents in childhood 
rience, the source of displaced aggres 

of interest to Whiting and Child. How 
r, the presence of a justifying belief for a 
pe of response makes it difficult to classify 
response as displa ed in the context of the 
S nalysis. For the purposes of this paper 

vi msidered aggression as direct if it is 
orted by a belief that the object of aggre 

san agent of frustration and as displaced 

i belief does not mediate the aggressi\ 
se. Whether or not the aggression 1s 

so partially or totally displaced fro 

rt r type of aggression rooted 1 child- 

exp } IS a pr yblem for another al- 
We als investigate here l¢ relationships 
XIS yur “sample” among the various 


AND TARGETS O} 
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types of Irustrating agents nd among the 


targets Of aggression. Choices ot frustrating 
agents or aggression targets may be mutually 


exclusive, such that “egos who “‘assign”’ 


lrustration to a particular agent tend not to 
regard other types of agents frustrating, 
and groups who are aggressive to a particular 
type of individual tend not to be aggressive 


to other types. If this is the case we would 


expect to find negative correlations among 
ratings of categories of agents and targets 
If, on the other hand, the choices are inde- 
pendent of each other, we would expect zero 
correlations among these ratings. 

We have used ratings in our analysis that 
Were developed at Cornell, with the exception 
of the warfare scale. Unfortunately, no meas 
ures are available of the belief that subordi- 
nates are apperceived as frustrating agents 
This aspect of the model must therefore re- 
main untested. 


METHOD 


Sample 


The data of this study consist of ratings made from 
ethnographic descriptions of nonliterate societies. The 
total number of societies on which the ratings were 
made is 60. However, the ethnographies often do not 
include enough information to enable the raters to make 
judgments on all the scales, so the actual sample size 
varies from one portion of the analysis to another. The 


sample is the same as that described by Lambert, 


lriandis, and Wolf (1959 
Ratings of Frustrating Agents 


different kinds of 


All societies face a number « 
frustration. We chose to make ratings about agents 


believed to be responsible for crop tailure or for poor 


ing. Most of these ratings were made by graduate 


Ratings on additional! 


huntis 
students in a research seminar 
tribes were added by scholars employed for that pur 
- 


vere made on four-point scales, ‘four’ 


representing the belief that a particular agent was 


always responsible for famine, and “‘one”’ representing 
absence of the belief. | ich society vas rated by two 
students rking independently vho subsequently 


discussed their ratings. If they failed to reach agreement 


on a particular scale, no rating was entered for that 


society. The specific rating 10 
} bur e Out Su periors. It is assumed that 
ts est igent vi ire a iyS viewed a 
perior to ego. Ratings were made on the importan 
e belt nat spirits cause Gamage to the food 
supply. Separate ratings were made for human m ale 


}The authors are grateful to Margery Wolf and 
Florence Rosenberg for their assistance in rating both 


frustrating agents and targets of aggression 












































642 LEIGH MINTURN TRIANDIS 
spirits, human female spirits, animal spirits i 
of indeterminate nature. The highest of these rat 
ings was used ol ext itive out 
tow IS super ge epel ent nter 
rater reliability for these scale 87.4 
Exlrapun Ext nitive Y 
towards peer the belief that na 
member of the age » the tood s \ 
Separate ratings were made for wome! ad men an 
the highest ol these rating usec n the LIYSIS 
The average (independen interrater reliability of 
these scales is .S¢ 
\ second measure of this type of belief wa tained 
from the ratings on the belief that some outgroup mer 
ber, usually from some neighboring tribe, is respo t 
for crop or hunting failure. The independent reliability 
of this scale is .90 
Extrapunitive Outlook—Overall Measure. An over 
measure of extrapunitive outlook was computed by 
adding, for each society, the cores used the three 
preceding scales the high score the beliet that spirits 
and tribal members cz pene! al 
outgroup members cat 
Intra punitive Outlook blame " 
indexed by the belief th: coliectively 
responsible lor damage to the food sup] Since thi 
belief is relatively rare, the scale as usec the analysis 
represents a me ot presence or absence f the be 
lief. The independent reliability of this scale is .83 
Impunitive Outlook. A measure of impunitive out 
look was obtained by adding, for each s ety, thelr 
rating On Overall extrapunitiveness and their rating or 
intrapunitivent \ low score on this combined measure 
indicates that members of the society do not blame any 
of the types of sources considered for failure of the food 
supply and are therefore defined as im] in ov 
look 
Measurement of Targets of Aggression 
These rating vere a ) de by ( ae a 
research seminar ant paid scholars The ratings are 
all Or even-point scale L we udents re ne te 
rial for each of the tribes. After making independent 
ratil the students 1 ind disc sé ose tl son 
which there i ore lan a two ] t discrepancy 
in an etiort t eaci gree ent isagree ent 
between raters 5 oO Tx ( I the 
ments were average thi iverage core was sed 
ior ysis. If the r c ( Oo ‘ el 
rat to within two poi he tir ed 
A similar procedure , ‘ e pe who 
later mace ratings ( t 
I} trapunilive Res por Superior eas 
ured through ratings on the enc “ of 
gods or spirits “Coercl is detined ‘ p 
poses as insulti L gor spl ‘ i ‘ 
of a ‘ piri \ ti ‘ ‘ t such 
\ rehab ( hice e Pe 
ce! coethcr 
\lIthough M ery W ul ‘ Rose 
( crete I | e! | i ets 
of aggressi e students i é of the 
ratings on fr iu I er é u 
aent i the t h ré¢ t 
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oe over time 
ne | re i¢ ( 
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eI 
ce B ‘ ‘ ‘ 
int me ere tne 
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scaies the other rat 
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SOURCES OF *RUSTRATION 
g,. tor eac society the res on tre 1€ 
eTciOr the gods, frequency of verbal aggressio 




















AND TARGETS OF AGGRESSIO> 
rABLI 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG APP! 





RCEIVED 
roportion of time devote AGENTS OF FAMIN? 
re onies 
his was measured by rating: 
fice. Sacrifice is defined a 
‘ to symbolic value to the 
r deities e independent reliability of thi 5 . 
s 86 rr oad oo) od = od 
Impunilive Response. An index of impunitive respor 
ness was obtained by adding, for each so the W Prit 
werall extrapunitive responsiveness the Hig - . , ai 
. Low sj 13) a1 
ntrapunitive responsiveness. A low score i Tribal M 
s index indicates that members of the society are Hie : ; . 
lly low on expression Of aggression, at least ac Low 1 14 
ng t tl categories entertained in the yresen Outgrou 
al scheme H 8 n 
These scales, of course, do not represent all possible Low ) ,) 
s of aggression. In the area of agents of frustratior 
e have measured only one type of frustration, threat ® » is base x? V All probabilities are based on two 
e food supply. Our ratings of targets of aggressior ed tests 


ide, for instance, measures of brawls, murder 
ile, nor do they include ceremonial aggressior 
t any of the societies’ members other than initi 
Ratings on frequency of brawls have been made 
ity of the 


ratings is too low for 


his analysis. Ratings on frequency of 


been made but not f 


then 











teresting, the infrequency of this belief limits 
the usefulness of the scale for the purposes of 
the present analysis 





. or enoug! Inierrelationships among Targets lgegression 
societies iny case, since these , 
ex event 1g individuals rather Table 2 presents the relati ynships among the 
A “ah seas “Fp es of a a ge ie different targets of aggre rise Phe most strik- 
at eile ing pattern that emerges from this table is the 
We recognize that incomplete coverage of types of consistent presence of a fairly high negative 
ssive response undoubtedly leads to some ert ul re] ip between frequency of verbal ag- 
ear respect to overa gression to peers and the other measures of 
\ ss However tne — one 
ti iliac Tc os mani iggressive response he probability of the 
Therefore we must simply Negative association between verbal aggres- 
e have nably representative sample sion and fre juency of sacrifice or of coercion 
€ aggressive bé , re mses Ol ‘ n ol the gods is less than 5‘ and the probs bil 
ity of the relationship with aggression in initia 
RESULTS tion ceremonies is less than 10% 
While the relation between verbal iweres- 
di nships among the Apperceived fru sion and frequency of warfare is not signifi 
g Agents cant when societies without any warfare art 
le 1 presents er ionships among included in the analysis, the relationship be- 
rious ratings of types of agents of cro} comes negative id significant at the 5% 
gg Talure | ¢ oO lieve i oniy s eties wit! me token of 
repres ciety. For varfare are considered. Since total ab e of 
listribut d omized as rfaré y represent ¢ el k of aggre 
é s possible. 7 i sive intent or lack of opportunity due to isola 
g Tab 1 t} he i tio k of resources to gage | vartaré 
thic } pproa > ea | ( contro if seems IT 1 mab! ) 
re vil ' ro. Evidently r only se tribe east so 
rning types srodu equ vy of warfare or so om 
, } de i no r | j mmparisol 
\ r me rapunitive t Che er s r ip among 
belief t the entire b I Oo gt ) the posit LSSOCI 
; ire food supply 5 yn betw frequency ot r tamoul 
rar Alt his ding is itself f ager yn to it 
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TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG RECIPIENTS OF AGGRESSION 


Amount of Frequency of 


Aggression to Coercion of 
Initiates the Gods 


Frequency of Frequency oj 


Frequency of 
ariare Warfare* 


Verbal Aggression 
High | Low ’” (High | Low ? High | Low p High | Low p High | Low 


Frequency of Sacrifice 


High 7 ie 02 | 16 7 02 | 11 9' on 11 ns 
Low 17 6 6 13 10 14 7 13 . 
Frequency of Verbal Ag , 
gression 
High 7 | 13 10 3 | 12 01 4,10) us 4 10 | .05 
Low 14 9 13 7 9 9 9 4 
Amount of Aggression to 
Initiates 
High 10 12 ns 13 6 10 
Low 15 9 7 | 12 
Frequency of Coercion of 
Gods ns 
High 6/12 
Low 8) 6 
* Analysis includes only those societies having token warfare or more 
t 


? is based on exact x? values 


Relationships between Apperceived Frustrating of extrapunitive response is not highly ass 
igents and the Target of Aggression ated with the index of extrapunitive outlook 
and that the measures of impunitive outlook 


Table 3 shows the relationships among as- . : 
sumed agents of famine and targets of aggres- and impunitive response are not relat 
sion. The intrapunitive belief that the entire each other. We also find that the measur 
tribe is responsible for famine is not, as might eroquency of warlare does not seem to 
be expected, related to the intrapunitive re- particularly Sensitive measure Of ¢xtrapul 
sponse of sacrifice, but is most positively as- uve responsiveness In view of the ar 
sociated with frequency of coercion of the nature of the frequency of warfare ratings, \ 
gods (p < .10). 


re computed the indices of extrapunitive 


, 7 impunitive responsiveness, omitting this me 
In the realm of extrapunitiveness, we find I “igie / oe , 
. o£ . ure, and including in the analysis only t 
that the belief that some tribal member is ee aieehas , ; —s —" 
societies where some outside authority 


responsible for failure of the food supply is 
positively related to the extrapunitive response 
of aggression to initiates (p < .05), but not 


as a colonial administration, had passed 


against warfare.® For such societies on 
; . a assume that the extrapunitive outlet o 

to verbal aggression to peers. It is negatively — ss —— oa 

associated with frequency of warfare (p 


02). The belief that some outgroup member 


fare is impossible, or ¢ xtremely limited. 7 


results of an 





ilyses with these indices are 


: 7 ; ; sented in Table 4. Also presented are the 
is the culprit is not, as might be expected, re ented in Table \lso presi 





7 a between { , — a 
. : se : ynships _betw 1 frequency ol 
lated to frequency of warfare, but is positively “O™S™PS Detween Trequenc) 
; . : agents of famine for those societi 
associated with coercion of the gods (p 10) eS . s ce FOT tnOSse SOCK 
’ . , } . least token Wartare is present 
Che overall index of extrapunitive outlook is ““>* ‘VS ee ee 
i } In} tion f tri s without 
also positively associated with frequency of Phe elit ~ oo tribe 
° . . . . oO “4 y T <1) <7? intla 4 ‘ | The : 
coercion of the gods, while the index of impuni , ; so waste ’ = 
. 1: tween Irequency Ol wartla nd age 
tive outlook is negatively associated with this a pequemy & sare 
variable famine. Frequency of warfare for 
Aside from the associations just mentioned, Forty-three he societies in s 
° . . : . ¢ sue » e r 1 sOcle S 
the indices of overall extrapunitive response ©*te" a EE THRE, BY nee . 
. nies ‘. } — a ‘ no suc iws, al + wer ated as ““ . 
and of impunitive response do not relate to 
- . ratings on this é € ee! n 
any other measures of frustrating agents. It  cocjeties. Thess ee ‘enamet teanlé ‘ 
is particularly disappointing that the index to the other rating 





ency of 
fare* 
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TABLE 3 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG ASSUMED AGENTS OF 


Frequency of 
Verbal! 4 











W 


GRESSION FOR SOME 


FRUSTRATION AND TARGETS OF 


uency of 
ariare 
z 
e o 
‘ r 


erceived -acrinice Aggression Freea 
Agents of 
Famine 
: 3 P te e 4 & P te 
} 2 3 3 | ms 1 Sin 2 
11 13 | ms 5 11 13 10 7 
S 5S in 7 8 | ms 6 4/.05| 3 
Wy 17 16 10 | 12 12 | 20 13 
group “ m 
Higt Pe) On / / ns +7) 6 " 6 
y 7 10 8 7 7 ba) 5 
gh 11 | 12 \ms 9 7 | ms 9 | 10 | ms 7 
10 9 9 9 13° 1 6 
i0 | 10 | ms 8 9 |” 9, 10 ams 5 
‘ 3 S 5 5 } 7 7 
ve Out 
ok 
Higk 3 5S in } 4on 2 5S in 4 
9 6 6 6 9 7 4 
Age Agere ates + Coer f ¢ W 
Agere Agere r Coer« { Gods + Wz 
ex x? values 
ribal Member Outgrou SI 
M } Outg r + Wh Trit 
TABLE 4 
TIONSHIPS AMONG AGEN F FAMINE AND TARGETS OF A‘ 
I 
i! Frequency of W Ove 
H Low Hig 
Tribe 
g | 6 3 
1 / 
Me ‘ 
g 5 3 ()? 
3 
] 5 
= ( ( 
4 ( 
Ext e ( 
5 2 1 
{ 
3 | 
wt 
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AGGRESSI 


Targe ts of A geress 


Frequency of Over 
Coercion ot Ext initiv 
the Gods Responses* 
4 3 io z 

i oe a 
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13 16 7 Ss 
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646 LEIGH MINTURN TRIANDIS 
stricted sample is still negatively related to 
the belief that some 
ble, but is still not related to thi 
belief that the 

The elimination of 
the indices of extrapunitive and impunitive 
response does alter the pi ture somewhat for 
these indices. For this sample, impunitive re- 


tribal member is responsi- 
index of the 
outgroup is a frustrating agent. 


the warfare ratings from 


sponsiveness is positively related to the index 
of impunitive outlook (p < .10). There is also 
a tenden y tor ove rall extrapunitive outlook 
to be positively associated with overall extra- 
punitive responsiveness, although this trend 
does not reach any conventional level of sig 
nificance. 


DISCUSSION 
Interrelationships among Agents of Frustration 


Beliefs the type ol 
sponsible for famine are evidently relatively 


concerning agents re- 
independent of one another, since no signifi- 
cant relationships appear in Table 1. Societies 
may be measured with respect to the preva- 
lence of beliefs in various frustrating agents in 
this area, but they usually cannot be typed 
as favoring exclusively one or another form of 


belief. 
Interrelationships among Targets of Aggression 


As we have said, the most consistent pattern 


in Table 2 is the consistency of negative 


relationships between the extrapunitive re- 
sponse of verbal aggression and all other meas- 
ures of aggressive response. This can perhaps 


be be 


be tween Spontan OUuS and Sir uc tured aggression. 


explained as an inverse relationship 


Verbal aggression is the only measure of ag 
gression that takes plac e outside of a struc- 
tured context: it may occur anywhere, at any 
time. In contrast, our measures of sacrifice, 
coercion of the gods, and aggression to initiates 
ll occur in the course of some ceremony, the 
timing of which may not be decided by the 
iggressor. The timing of attacks in war is 
Imularty beyo 1 individual control, dependi g 
upon strat consid ms or the k 
ol i enemy | differ ) O i 
distin nm dDetwer lire disp ad tu 
re 1k 1) | « aire ms ol 
iv ve responst b J either 
DY tru on Ir gains } 
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from some other agent. Nor can it be assun 
it verbal aggression necessarily follows j 

mediately upon the frustrating event 

both gossip and direct insults may well bé 

layed actions. But delayed or not, the tin 

the verbal aggression may 


and form of 


chosen by the aggressor and presumably occur 
in the presence of hostile emotions, wher 
the ceremonial aggression and warfare usua 
occur at a predetermined time when, at 
in the case of ceremonial aggression, the ag 
gressor not experience host 


emotions. It would seem that one can distin- 


may or may 


guish two kinds of societies, one in wl 


people express their aggression spontaneous 
in unstructured situations and another 
which they devise more struc 


These data provide sor 


tured means { 
aggressive outlet 
justification for Rosenzweig’s (1944) conte: 
‘“‘when it 
proceeds directly from anger it 
different character from that 

aggression is first inhibited and then only 


tion, quoted above, that: (aggressi 
has a very 


found whe 


directly finds expression in extrapunitiv 
jection” (p. 383). 


Che 


recipients of aggression is the positive as 


other significant relationship 


tion between frequency of sacrifice and am 


of aggression toward initiates. The reaso1 


this relationship is not clear. It is possibl 


course, that aggression directed toward 


ates Is aggression directed toward the chi 


of ego, and, therefore, toward ‘“‘his”’ 


ego. Further research on the antecedent 


concomitants of both practices is necess 
ion between ther 


termine the conne 


to de 


nships between Agents of | 


Interrelati 


and Targets of lggress 1 

rhe relationships presented in Table 3 
designed to answer the primary qu 
this research: whether or not societies typ 
dire their aggres ost : 
thev believe »b irus ing OI 
, : | _— 
dispia e age;ressiol = SIDIY ) 
dividual 

| POKING ir¢ 0 
) OOK See ‘ I 

t the « ire s respo rhe 

, 
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counterparts that may account for this varia- 


ITC ssive l¢ nde Nncies. 


> 


tion in ag 

It would seem, in summary, that the types 
of aggressiveness of Rosenzweig’s (1944) classi- 
fication at the societal level, at least, are better 


viewed as relatively independent variables 
rather than mutually exclusive categories. Be- 
liefs about apperceived agents of frustration 
are independent of each other, and the nega- 
tive 
responses are generally between spontaneous 


associations among types of aggressive 


vs. ceremonialized aggression rather than one 


type of aggressive target and another. Fur- 
thermore, for the most part, intrapunitive, 
extrapunitive, and impunitive beliefs are in- 
other categories 


dependent of responses in 


(e.g., extrapunitive beliefs are unrelated to 
either impunitive or intrapunitive responses). 
Rosenzweig’s implied contention that the ag- 
gressive response 1s typically directed at the 
apperceived agent of frustration is upheld for 
extrapunitiveness and impunitiveness. Intra- 
punitive outlook was found to be unrelated to 
intrapunitive responsiveness. This lack of rela- 
tionship may, however, be due to the relative 
rarity in the cultures studied of the bases for 


our measure of intrapunitive belief. 


SUMMARY 
rhis research represents a cross-cultural in- 
vestigation of relationships between beliefs 
about people thought to be responsible for 
damage to the food supply and types of people 


against whom the 


members of these societies 
direct their aggressive responses. Rosenzweig’s 
(1944) classification of intrapunitive, extra- 
punitive, and impunitive types of aggressive- 
ness was employed and elaborated upon. 
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Ratings were made on the basis o 
i world-wid« 
The 


judgments of intrapunitive, extrapunitive, 


60 primitive societies ratings it 


impunitive beliefs about famine-produ 


intrapunitive, 
impunitive types of response 
and 
guished in 


agents and extrapunitive, 
Extrapunitis 
further disti 


the 


beliefs responses were 


terms of whether frustrating 


agents or targets of aggression were super 


equal to, or inferior in status to the tyy . 
adult male of the socie ly. 

No evidence was found for intrapunitive re- 
sponsiveness as a reaction to intrapunitiv: 
outlook. Instead, intrapunitive outlook 
found to be positively associated with 
extrapunitive response of coercion of the gods 

Extrapunitive outlook was generally found $ 
to be associated with extrapunitive responsive- S 


ness. Impunitivé outlook was found to be as 
sociated with impunitive responsiveness. 

he data are discussed in terms of displa e- 
ment, projection, and Rosenzweig’s classifica 


tion. 
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etl THE PERPETUATION OF 
THROUGH SEVERAI 
lud LABORATORY 


np} 
npl 


ve, 
du ROBERT C. JACOBS! ant 
Ge on \ , 
unitive 
distir CCORDING to Sumner (1906) “the mores 
trating can make anything right,” and he 
perior went on to illustrate with a chapter on 
yp ycral harlotry and child sacrifice. According 
farde (1903) “imitation is the key to the 
ive T | mystery,” “society is imitation,” “social 
INI tive nan is a veritable somnambulist.”” Such quo- 
h tions indicate the late 19th century aware- 
h tl ss of the power of culture to perpetuate 
gods rbitrary beliefs. Less drastically expressed, 
four some such perspective permeates present day 
nsive- social science, although tempered somewhat 
be as- y functionalism in anthropology and _ soci- 
wy. In social psychology, for example, 
place- ultural tradition tends to be invoked pri- 
ihe marily as an “explanation” fer social evils, 
prejudice, resistance to ameliorative social 
hange, and the like. The current emphasis 
on conformity reinforces this view, in spite 
Wour f Asch’s (1952) demurrer. Yet there are, no 
maley loubt, restraints upon a complete arbitrariness 
ngs: A to culture, particularly with regard to beliefs 
1959 hat lie within people’s direct range of observa- 
Thus arbitrary and erroneous supersti- 
a ms about the shape of fishhooks probably 
| iid not long survive the systematic drift 
pressures resulting from continual minor varia- 
nd tions some of which are in the direction of 
1953 ticeably more effective form. Here lies the 


} 


problem in the theory of culture for which a 


oratory analogue was sought 





Since Sherif’s (1936) classic studies on the 
rmation of “social norms’ in laboratory 
groups, there have been sporadi efforts to 
ring the process of cultural transmission into 
iboratory. While much small group r 

rch might be so interpreted, the present 
idy was in particular inspired by Sherif’s 
lies, by Rose and Felton’s (1955 xperi 
histories of culture,” and by he 

re lary report of experiments on_ the 
volution of ‘“microcultures’” by Gerard, 


Aluckhohn, and Rapoport (1956). In the 


Now at the University of Colorado Medic: 


AN ARBITRARY TRADITION 
. GENERATIONS OF A 


MICROCULTURE 


» DONALD T. CAMPBELI 


;% 
fern ¢< niversily 


latter two studies and in the present one, there 
is an effort to demonstrate a perpetuation of 
“cultural” characteristics that transcends the 
replacement of individual In the 
present study confederates have been employed 
extreme cultural norm, the 
inculcation and survival of which then 
studied as the confederates are one by one 
taken out of the group, naive new members 
gradually introduced, who then unwittingly 
become the further transmitters of the belief 


persons. 


establish an 


to 


1s 


to still newer entrants 

The specific culture trait and the ecology of 
the group relative to such traits should obvi 
ously affect the success in the indoctrination 
of each new generation, and the rate of erosion 
of the tradition by innovation. In the Rose and 
Felton (1955) study, group interpretations of 
Rorschach cards were employed, a material 
offering considerable latitude for cultural arbi- 
trariness and idiosyncrasy. In the Gerard, 
Kluckhohn, and Rapoport (1956) study, the 
groups were continually faced with new in- 
stances of a very difficult puzzle series, and 
were continually confronted with evidences of 
lack of perfection of their traditional 
solutions, a situation encouraging the evolu- 
tion of more adaptive norms, and unfavorable 


the 


to the perpetuation of pure superstition. For 
the present study, a task was sought which 
would allow as much latitude for cultural arbi- 
trariness the Felton situation, 
and which would, in addition, make possible 
the ready quantification of effects. The original 
Sherif (1936) autokinetic 
was judged to provide this: if a person views a 
pinpoint of light totally 
blac ked-out room, to 
The most 


sons, and is apparent even to those who 


Rose and 


as 


movement situation 


in an otherwise 


the light soon appears 


move illusion is a strong one for 
per 
know the light to be stationary. As Sherif has 
shown, naive respondents are very suggestibl 
as to the degre e of movement see n, and labora- 
tory group norms on the amount of movement 


are rapidly established without the re spondents 
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being aware of the fictitiousness of their 


judgments 


So labile is the autokinetk expt rience or at 


least the translation of it into judgments of 


linear extent, that one reading the reports of 


studies employing it might expect that an 


arbitrary group norm once estal 


li hed would 
be passed on indefinitely without diminution; 
that once well indoctrinated, the naive group 
members would become as rigid and reliabl 
spokesmen for the norm as were the confeder 
ates who preceded them; that each new genera 
tion would unwittingly become a part of 
self-perpetuating cultural conspiracy propa 
gating superstition and falsehood. 

But the autokinetic experience is not com- 
pletely labile. The very fact that sophisticated 
observers under strong ‘‘suggestion”’ to see the 
light remain fixed still perceive movement, 
shows this. Haggard and Rose (1944), in at- 


tempting to condition perceived movement o1 


a right-left dimension, found for most respond 
ents a strong rightward bias. In preliminaries to 
the present experiment, we learned that for 
our setting, respondents reporting alone pro- 
duced mean individual judgments over 30 
trials of from .64 to 6.67 in hes, and with 
individual judgments rarely if ever approach 
ing the arbitrary cultural norm of 15 to 16 


inches which the confederates in our study 


provide It is the presence ol this poten ial 
natural norm that makes our inculcated cul- 


tural norm truly “arbitrary,” and provides 
counterpressure to the cultural tradition in its 


ce} - } rin eal . . 
transmission across the experime genera 
tions 

METHOD 
> 
Res pon enis 
The 175 resp ( ho tc K pa i é 
ment were students, enrolled ir ntroduct cial 
sciences courses Phe were ul oph ticated cor g 
the autokinetic phenomenon and were unadvised as to 


the nature of the experiment previous to the t e ol 





serving in it. The res lents were g i ymily 
to the six conditions involved. The numbs f resp 
ents participating per g p is show la l 
Materials, Apparatus, and Comm rocedure 
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the control groups 
erates present in the first generation likewise had som« 
tooging present for more generations. The shifting of 
nembers one chair to the right each generation, plus 
the rule of responding in turn from right to left, insured 
that « each trial a confederate or the eldest membe 
+} t 


he group spoke first 
e groups was replicated three times, while 


run in the solitary control condi 





n. The conditions were given in a counterbalanced 
er insu g¢ that the differences in respondent selec 
I one part of the term to the other were kept 
ependent of treatments 
> 
RESULTS 
trol Treatments 
Figure 1 shows the results for the two cor 
rol conditions. It will be noted that for C-1-0 
‘ of the 24 respondents starts at 3.80 
d decreases steadily generat by generation 


highly 


) \ reast ls 
t l st ti V, b ph found in ne 
idual records of 21 of the 24 respond . 
by a two-tailed test, p OOO2. 
| ree-person group control, C-3-0, shows 
ery ) parable mea vel nd likewise a 
ner cit ( I erik is not so clearly 
! nd beclouded by the mutua 
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influence that the group situation introduces. 
In the three replications, two groups declined, 
started abnormally low 
creased. Comparing Generation 1 with the 


while one and in- 
last generation with three persons present, 
Number 8, average judgment changes were 
3.93-2.90, 6.72-2.03, and 1.72-2.49. Notice 
that in spite of the idiosyncratic f 
1, the three 
similar as the 


norms ol 
Generation replications became 
process of successive re- 


placement went on. Of the 27 


more 
respondents 
present in more than one generation, 16 showed 


declines between their first and last genera 


tions 


In graphing C-3-0, the data have bee 


averaged in a different fashion from the fore 


going. To show the successive replacement and 


Ove rlapping gene rational characte r, the careers 


of each successive replacement have beet 


plotted separately. The plotted points repre- 


sent the average of the three repiicatt , that 


Is, each plotted pom represents thie Vel 
judgment of three individual respondents, « 


taking the corresponding rol 


I 


Transmission of arbitrary norm in two-person groups 


separate groups replicating this control treat 
ment. 

The two types of 
standards that 
both be used conveniently as visual 


control established su 
similar reference they cant 
in the graphing of the results of the exper 
mental treatments. For this reason, in Figur 
2, 3, and 4, only C-1-0 has been plotted. T! 
plotting has been done in such a manner as t 
provide a parallel for each new starting gener 
tion in the experimental group. T 
‘J where each re spondent Stays only two g 
erations, the first two generations of dat 
C-1-0 have been repeatedly plotted In I 
4, all four generations of C-1-0 are needed 
omparison base 
Transmission of Arb 
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Reblacement of Indoctrinator 


Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5 present the tr 
sion results from X-2-1, X-3-2, X-43 
X-3-1. Tl rst é , t we 
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themselves transmitted any vestiges of the trary norm is transmitted in some degre 
arbitrary cultural norm once the original in- through the fourth and perhaps the fift 
doctrinators have passed on. To test this, one generation beyond the last confederate. By t 
can examine the judgments of the first genera- sixth it has entirely disappeared, the mean of 
tion of respondents to judge without any 3.60 being slightly below the control valu 
confederates present. For X-2-1, X-3-2, and 3.80. 
X-4-3 these values are 12.07, 9.79, and 9.82 
Each of these differs significantly (p < .01) 
from the C-1-0 control group by / test, when The experimental comparisons were 


Differences in Stre neth yf Induced Traditions 


the mean of the 3 experimental respondents is duced in the expectation that induced cultures 
compared with the mean of the 24 control of differing strengths and persistence would | 


respondents. For X-3-1, the mean is 5.34, not produced. In fact, there was some exp 


significantly different from the C-1-0 value of that the strongest conditions might pr 


3.80. an arbitrary culture which would persi 
By pooling groups X-2-1, X-3-2, and X-4-3, out apparent diminution. No condit 
we can compare to the 24 C-1-0 respondents duced a culture of any such strength, 
9 experimental respondents newly introduced among the three « <perimental groups starting 
at each of several generations beyond the final with one naive r spondent, the number 
confederate. For the first such generation, M confederates in the g1 ups had littl 
10.57, ¢ 1.25, p OOO1; for the second, clear-cut effect. In the first generat 
M 7.80, t 3.74, p 0001; for the third, all confederates present, the means to! 
M 6.06, | 4.02, p 0001; for the fourth, naive respondents were, for X-2-1, X-3-2 
M 5.08, f 2.04, p < .03; for the fifth, X-4-3, respectively, 12.23, 14.37, 1 14 


VU } si, i | 31, p . 10. Thus the arbi X-2-1 was expected t be ower tl 
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D, X 2-1, eC 
the differences do not approach 
icance. But this comparison is not ex 
y fair. either, becaus for X-2-1 the co 
te, when present, dominated the culture, 
e for X-4-3 the final confederate had his 
diluted by the vocal presence of two 
pletely loyal naive respondents. By the 
p ynfederat reneration, these three 
é re 4.69, 3.90, and 4.55. Lacking both 
king differences and an optimal compari- 
seems fair to conclude that no differences 
flective ( 1ri re I have been 
ed by nu p gy PT Up 1ZA 
pulation did indeed provide ind 
s of varying gnitude. The naive 
d s of X-3-1 were signifi y differ 
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indoctrinated than those of X-3-2 at Genera 
tion 2, when it likewise consisted of but one 
confederate and two naive persons (f 4.69, 
p < .001, 10 df). Thus manipulating the ratio 
of confederates to naive judges has little effect 
when achieved through adding more confeder- 
ates, but has great effect when achieved 
through manipulating the number of naive 
respondents. As Asch (1951) has noted, this 
adding of a “true partner” seems to have an 
effect disproportionally greater than would be 
expected from the simple fact of diluting the 
majority. This dimension has not been sys- 
temically explored, however. In the present 
setting it would be interesting to compare 
groups of varying size in which the naive-to- 
confederate ratio was held constant, as through 
a group consisting of two confederates and two 
naive respondents, to be compared with X-2-1, 
etc. 


Judgments as a Compromise between Own and 
Other’s Observations 
The deterioration of the cultural norm ox 


curs, in part, because each naive respondent 
makes judgments somewhat lower, somewhat 


closer to the natural norm, than do the con- 
federates or elder citizens serving a his 
mentors. Of 36 naive respondents serving for 
the first time in X-2-1, X-3-2, and X-4-3 during 
the first four generations (where some signifi 
cant strength to the cultural norm was still 
present) 34 made mean judgments lower than 
the average of their mentors (for which, p 

.0000001). This clear-cut fact we take as sup- 
porting the interpretation that each judgment 
represents a pooling of the person’s own 
observations (the value for which we infer 
from the control group) with the reported 
observations of others. In the resulting com- 
promis¢ the perso 1's own observations are not 
given much weight, but they are given some. 


In the first generation 


f the experimenta 
groups, the conditions are simple enough so 
that we can make some estimates of this rela- 
tive weighting of own observations and other’s 
reports. For the first naive respondent in X-2-1, 
the other’s (confederate’s) report average 

15.52 The own observation is nferred from 
C-1 te bi 3.80 If the naive respondent 
veighted his own observation equally with th 


report of the confederate, his judgment would 
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| between these values, at 9.66. 


fall ha 
Instead, the judgment is 12.23, much closer to 
the 


confederate as 


fway 
confederate’s. Rather than regarding the 
an equally good observer as 


himself, the respondent has weighed the con- 
federate’s opinion 2.6 times as heavily 
own. The formula for 
(12.23-3.80) /(15.52-12.23). Assuming each con- 
federate to be equally weighted, and solving 
for the weight confederate’s 
opinion, we get values of 4.6 for X-3-2 
2.5 for X-4-3. Since these ratios are based upon 
the performances of but three naive respond- 


as his 


the weighting ratio is 
3 


single 


given 
and 


ents each, they are quite unstable, and are 
provided here primarily for illustrative pur- 
for the later 
generations have been omitted because of the 
difficulty of taking into account the reciprocal 
effect of new respondents upon the older naive 


poses. Similar computations 


respondents acting as indoctrinators. The first 
generation situation is computable just because 
the confederates were unresponsive to the 
judgments of their fellows. 

Whatever the weighting ratio, as long as 
some weight is given own observations, and as 
long as own observations deviate in a consistent 
direction from the cultural norm, the arbitrary 
culture is doomed to deterioration eventually, 
at least in the limited sanction system of this 
laboratory. While the question has not been 
stated in this form, the relative respect for own 
observations over the reports of others is much 
higher in less ambiguous situations, as Asch 
(1951) has shown. It is easy to understand how 
the ambiguities of the autokinetic 
lead to lack of confidence in own opinion, but 
it is perhaps an indication of human trust that 


situation 


this same ambiguity does not lead to a pro- 
portional lack of confidence in the reports of 


others 


Forgetting and Reciprocal Influence 

If the previous factor of compromise weight- 
ing were all that was involved, the deteriora- 
tion in culture as graphed in Figures 2, 3, and 
+ might have been of a stair-step fashion, with 
each new inductee starting lower than his in- 
doctrinator, but once started, holding to his 
initial level through the several generations of 
in be seen from the 
Instead, the 


his life in the group. As « 


this is not the case. 


graphs, 
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1 1) 


ré spondent is less | yal to the old ¢ ilt 


longer he stays in the group. Of the 36 1 
respondents introduced in the first four gener 


X-2-1, X-3-2, and X-4-3, 31 mad 


sower mean judgments on their last sessior 


tions of 


aie a 
which, p 
In the present design, three factors are cor 


Whi 


seems Wel 


than on their first (for 00001 
founded in generating this effect 
them, it 
first factor is the autor 


have not extricated 


mention them. The 
r in the 


mous decline noted previously contr 
groups. In terms of absolute magnitude, tl 
would seem to account for little of the tot 
effect. 

A second factor is forgetting. Were a re- 


spondent to judge with the leadership ol 
culture-bearing confederate, and then to judg 
in isolation for several! sessions, he would 
these later sessions be pooling his immediat 
visual impression of the stimulus with tl 
remembered reports of the other in a previous 
memories dimmed, their 


weighting could be expected to diminish, and 


session. As these 


the relative weighting of own observation cou 
No 


present situation forgetting of indoctrinati 


be expected to increase. doubt in 
provides some of the decline within the judg 
ment series of a single respondent 

A third possible source of this within-r 
spondents decline in loyalty to the arbitrary 
culture is the effect of the new group member 
upon his elders. Since judging was always fron 
eldest to any 
presentation, this would have to involve 


youngest on given stimulus 
influence carrying over from one turn to 
We feel sure that 
present, but its 
require a separate experiment placing 
federates in the final answering position 


next. some such influence 


was demonstration would 


Disc UsSsIoO° 


In presenting these materials to our 
leagues, we have found them most fascin 
by the fact of the cultural 
viving total replacement of specific individuals 
and by tl 


transmission 


he fact of naive respondents becoming 
unwitting conspirators in 
fraud. This demonstration was 


course our main intent, and this outcom« 


perpetuating 
cultural 


inevitable if the conformity research upot 


which we built had any transfer validity. Bu 


y, they fall short of our expectations 
inculcated arbitrary norms turn out to be 
led by innovation at a much more rapid 
ted. We have hardly 


laboratory paradigm for the ex- 


| 


, 
had expe 


nles of tenacious adherence to incredible 


rstition with which anthropologists and 


jents of comparative religion provide us. 


relative weakness in strength is 


(Ut course, a 


be expected in a laboratory example. 


Mature individuals are undergoing transient 


ctrination by unknown age-mates, as 


DD sed to the natural setting of the teachin g 


> ] 
he very young by tribal adults over 


riod of years confederates are in 


tribal situation, although 


Fewer 
ved than in the 
the effect of 


s unclear in the laboratory. More important, 


Lumber upon degree of « onformity 


ere are no sanctions rewarding conformity 
r punishing innovation. Furthermore, it is 
ven possible that the subject of judgment 
than the 


ir experiment is less ambiguous 


bject material of religious belief, for example 


There is, after all, a fairly clear consensus 
mong our naive solitary observers. In our 
tuation, the spontaneous deviations from 


rthodoxy were all in the same direction, 


hereas for many arbitrary items of culture 


deviations may lack such concerted direc 


Nonetheless, the outcome may well warn us 
assumption that a purely arbitrary 
tural norm could be perpetuated indefinitely 
Even if 
ple weigh the opinions of their elders many 
nes that of their own direct observations, the 
effect of 
robably soon erodes a func 

f Wher we ot 


Irai Delle We Must 


gainst the 


uit other sources of support 


their own observations 


ective 
lionless arbitrary 
served tenacious bizarr« 


look to more than mere 


r uggestibility, or conformity, to ex 
ts retention. Late functions e.£., 
lerton, 1949) at the personal or societal level 


counteract the 


ist be present t 


pressures 
Innovation 1n 


nuous taneous a 
Moore 


Spo } 


re tural direction. For example, 
1957) and Aubert (1959) have recently sug- 
sted such latent functions to superstitious 
g1Cca otteries used in the selection of 


ng and fishing sites. As our 
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of the requisites ot dividu d te 
further increases ay expect to discover 
such latent functions for many if not all ol 
those ‘“‘meaningless” superstitions which stub 


bornly persist. 


SUMMARY 
In an autokinetk 
which solitary judgments of 
aged 3.8 


judgment situation in 
movement aver 
confederates 
“cultural 


transmission of 


inches, were used Lo 


establish 


norms” of 15.5 
this 


time confederates and old 


arbitrary 
inches. The norm was 
studied as one at a 


members were removed from the group whil 


new members were added. Significant rem 
nants of the culture persisted for four or five 
beyond the last 
Gradually in each of the 12 


groups the arbitrary norm decayed and _ the 


generations confederate 


experimental 


group judgments drifted away from it back to 
the natural norm found in the control groups 
The size of group had no clear effect upo! the 
endurance of the norm established, although 
a group beginning with one confederate and 
two naive respondents was markedly weaker 
than the others and transmitted no culture be- 
yond one generation. 

Major effects are interpreted in terms of a 
judgment process in which each respondent 
weighs the reports of others and his own ob 
between 
Even with the respondents giving the 
from 2.5 to 4 times the 


servations, achieving a compromise 
them 
reports of others 
“in- 


slight 


result which rapidly cumulate to 


weight of their own obs« rvations, 
novations”’ 
erode the origina! 


Details of the 


arbitrary cultural norm 


process and analogues to the 


cultural transmission of bizarre beliefs are dis 
cu sed 
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DIFFERENCES IN 


DEVELOPMENTAL 


EXPERIENCE, 


DEFENSIVENESS, AND PERSONALITY ORGANIZATION 


BETWEEN TWO CLASSES 
RICHARD R. RUDIE! 


Moose Leke State Hospital, Minne 


i é Slale 


AN 


of have 


spent much time and effort in the 


number responsible people 


last decade or so attempting to con- 


y the notion that oholism is a disease. 
Similar attempts have been made over a 
period of time to educate the publi 

the nature of mental illness. In both 

s, the benefit has been a shift in public 


toward alcoholism and 


regarding 








illness as preventable and treatable, 
er than simply deplorable 
the effects of 


tt entirely salutary. 


It is possible, however, that 
ndoctrination are n 


oholism really is a disease, then the dire 


to be taken in theorizing and experiment- 

g this area would be to search for the 
set of events—cause, symptoms, 

Se and s¢ jue lac which when found, 


1 define it. Most of the research in alco- 


has followed this ine of thought. 
Whether the cause has been sought from 
bio hemical, diet iry, or psychiatric 


rces, entity 


no disease 


have been 


has been isolated, 
ibout the only “fac 


that 
tablished concern survey information, syn 
] 


. 
1D- 
ogical stages ol 


itic relief, or fixed chrono 


rnking behavior. Actually, in patient man 
gement, the medical profession has frequently 
t expedient to fall back upon the quasi- 


us controls of the Alcoholics Anonymous 


gral as 1S mayor resource In later Stages 
reatment 
, 
: ernative t conception of o- 
disease en vy is to consider prob 
king as a consequence of umber of 
erns oO rne needas tudes 
it the Ur Hous 
lf H Vet i \ 
Hospita f this st 
gato ex the H ( N 
Supe te H. Davi ( I 
" 
I Br es, A cs Ar \ ( ounst 
er « nse i ¢ f the Wi I 
I Wi M es r 
hel ing s 
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OF PROBLEM DRINKERS 


D LAURENCI 


S 


McGAUGHRAN 
Universils Houston 
causal 


habits, etc. 


acquired under varying 
conditions. This general assumption underlies 


this investigation: Alcoholism is not the name 


of a specific disease, the nature of which has 
yet to be fully discovered and understood; 
rather, it is a loose, inexact sociological or 


legalistic term used to cover a number of quit 
different cause-effect sequences. 

In a clinical paper written some 20 years 
ago, Knight (1937) proposed that a clear dis- 
tinction be made between two classes of prob- 
lem drinkers 
Knight’s clinical description of 
is summarized as 


“essential” and “‘reactive”’ : 
the 
follows: 


holic Ss. 
ak oholi 
»] 


al 


essential 
He is emotion 
ure seeking, irresponsible, 


ly de pende nt, egoce ntric, pleas 
and 


main- 


insincere, un- 


reliable; he is unable to establish or to 
tain long term goals, or intimate, lasting rela- 
with others. Knight’s description of the 


reactive 


tions 
alcoholic is less specifically drawn; 
but the implication is that the reactive alco 
holic, to one degree or another, possesses traits 
opposite to those listed for the essential group, 
iddition is strongly compulsive. Knight 
that generalized differ- 
ences in behavioral characteristics result from 


and in 


these more 


assumes 
differences in psychosexual development in 
the early, formative years. But he also charac- 
two 


differences between these 


ol 


terizes the 


groups in terms more concrete behavioral 


implications of the typological distinction. 
Thus, he to ikely differences bet 


the groups in terms of educational 


reters ween 
ind « ccupa 
tional exper 


iences, kinds ol drink 11 g and eat- 


ing habit , time or onset of dri king progno- 

, et 

Although Knight (1937) did not specifically 
¢ tend his clini | distinction to the following 
dditional points, Lne investigat r idged 
that they were not inconsistent with his de 
scriptive distil It was inferred that th 
reactive alcoholic has assimilated cultural 
values (predor tly middle class) through 
the process ¢ dentification al d how a rea 
S( ble degre¢ I behavior co roi 
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effec inxiety d guilt. Contrarily, it w 

issumed that the essential alcoholic shows a 
gene! culture-combativeness, both 1 his 
family background and in his own personal 
history, and is relatively free of the controlling 


effects of anxiety and guilt. 


GENERAL HYPOTHESES 


} 
Che 


to provide a broader empirical base (or con 


purpose of this study was to attempt 
struct validity) for this clinically derived dis- 
tinction between essential and reactive alco- 
holics. With the descriptive inferential 


material cited as a rough guide, the investiga- 


and 


tors entered into the choice of instruments and 
the the data 


basis of some general hypotheses.’ 


subsequent analysis of on the 

Family background and marital relations. The 
essential alcoholic’s family (orientation and 
procreation) background is one of strife, con- 
flict, disloyalty, disunity, and disharmony 
within the family, and of nonconformity with 


All of 


this is less true of the family background of 


society and its institutional controls. 


the reactive alcoholics. 
The eCs- 


sential alcoholic’s general personality charac 


General personality characteristics. 


teristics are those frequently subsumed under 
the terms “psychopathic ~ oF “oo iopathic’ 
adjustment. This implies more specific traits 
such as “hedonism” (direct, immediate pleas- 
ure seeking), avoidance of social responsibility, 
and unmonitored expression of feeling or emo- 
tion. 

Defensive behavior the 


As contrasted with 


essential group, reactive alcoholics employ a 


more pervasive defensive system. The reactive 
group’s defensive system is relatively complex, 
defensive 


both in terms of 


tactics for different areas of conflict or threat, 


range ol separate 


and of a relatively greater tendency toward 


the more exacting tactic—intellectualization 


METHOD 


ou t S were drawn ) a group of male p 
undergoi treatment for alcoholism in a ge te 
[wo itional potheses set forth in this study 
concerned p dillerences u itterns of acquire 
. } trait smal ted +} 7 
needs and in traits presumably associated with aulier 
ences In experience during early psycl sexual develop 
ent. Because of the uncertain validities of the inst: 





\UREN( S. McGauc! | 
l \ 34 Ss ) 

cs { ‘ 4 i St Lf 
Scribe » n S I 
it i € Sd Li¢ S 
the < n r 
terec 

The se ( ( l er \( 
perce! i VE he 43 pe l i 5 
it iea DI sig i above or be vt ca 
criteri easure ean of 19.17, SD of 5.8 I 
fina | itients et g 
numbers 36; this was the V used S 
analysis. At a later time in the study, 22 
were added to facilitate the utistical ana 
irom one instrument a life history uc 
These additional subjects were selected from the Q 
inal larger group of 188 by resetting the cutting s 
on the criterion measure to one-half a sigma 
below the mean 

Che correlation values (V = 188) between score 


the criterion instrument and age and education 


differ significantly from zero. In the smaller sa 
N = 36), there were no significant differences betweer 
the essential (V = 20) and reactive alcoholic (A if 


variables of age, education, intelligence 


the f 


groups on the 


niiy ol 
= 58 


or socioeconomic status of orientatior 


ar 
enlarged sample N the react 


\ 27 
higher than the essential 


However, in the 
was significantly (p = .02 


N = 31 


alcoholic group 


rl ohe rhic 


group 


educational level 
Criterion Instrument 


Knight’s (1937) des of the specific be 


riptior 


and situational distinctions between the two 1 
used to construct an interview form of questionnair 
select the experimental groups. Questions and 


criteria were developed gradually in two pre 


In final form, the structure 


of 14 filler items an 


studies d inquiry cor 


t 
ad So scorabie items concern! 


or present experiences and behavioral tenden 
eight areas (e.g., age at onset of drinking 
habits, types of friendship relations, history of 
intestinal symptomatology).* For each subje 
terion “‘score’’ was obtained by summing the 


of interview items for which the response was 
to reflect ch 


scribed by Knight 


ments used to test these hypotheses, the comy 
negative results that were obtained in this stu 
be clearly interpreted. Cons¢ juently, this part 


study will not be covered in this report 


The ollowing supple ilar materials ha 
deposited with the Ameri Docu t1o | 
1 69-iter stionnal rt selection 
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detensiveness it! entence ympiet 
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response had been sury 
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ot itial scorin 
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S 1 1 ny 
| ea est i ] 
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$s syst criteria i ) 
‘ t LM ea il i 
vere esta ¢ sepa 
tulying the subjects masked 
riea out ite by item unt 


eyed. Each re ponse, agal 
reconsidered and formall 
ot the developed criteria 
scoring was completed, 
rescored. Of these, 134 (or 
g the same criterion applied 


g 


The Minnesota-Briggs History Questionnaire. A his 


tory questionnaire develop 
routine cas 


ed by Briggs (1955) was 





e history material 


estimated that this procedure provides about three 


times as much reliable inf« 
history intervie \mong tl 
background and relations, 


tional and occupational h 


rmation as the usua 
1e areas sampled are fami 
home atmosphere, educa 


IStory dating an sexu 





history, trouble with authority, and various personality 


characteristics. Briggs used eight clinical judges to 
cluster these items into a number of diagnostic, be 


havioral, and experiential 





categories. Of these, the 


ylowing nine clusters were chosen for use here: con 
flict with parents, unstable-unrewarding home, broken 
parental home, sibling conflict, psychopathic adjust 
ment, achievement attitudes, educational accomplish 
ent ccupational accomplishment, and _ parental 
socioeconomic status. The last category was used as a 


potential control variable 
\ number of relatively n 


were introduced [ 





to construct a research instr 
nts ol this study (e.g., re 

response by the patient 
est e ¢ tained 171 








linor alterations of the ques 


y the pre 


| sent investigators 
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vising the ite! 
In final { 
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RICHARD R. RUDIE AND 
rABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION JUDGMENTS OF PREDOMINANT 
DEFENSIVE SySTEM BASED UPON AN ANALYSIS 
OF R CHACH PROTOCOLS 
Me 
( ’ \ : re I 
Essential Alco 2 14 
hol 
Reactive Ak 1 1 
holic 
upon an analysis of Rorschach protocols is 


shown in Table 1. Group differences in the 
relative strength of each of the separate defen- 
sive tactics cannot be tested at present because 
of 


defense has 1 


a satisfactory system estimating these 


scalar values for each ot 


been developed for the analysis of Rorschach 
be 


tween the groups in distribution of predomt- 


yet 
protocols. Although an over-all difference 


nani defensive style seems apparent, it is not 


possible to assess the appropriate level of confi- 


dence for this over-all difference because of 
low expected fre juencies in the distribution. 
The of 
choice of reaction formation 


be 


tables) 


significance the group difference in 
is the predomi- 
(p OO, 


course, U the 


cell frequen els lor inte lle« tuail ation and 


nant defense can estimated 


Fisher’s exact and, of 
reat 
tion formation were combined as representa 
ol 
difference 


tive lex lorms ol defensivene 3s, 
the 
higher incidence of repression for the essential 


more com] 


slightly 


would be greater. The 


alcoholics does not reach significance 2) 


my Fisher’s exact tables 
Se CNCE ¢ yon pleti } During the aeve 

opment of scoring ¢ riteria for defensive ( 
shown in this task, one item of the five i é 
conflict area of self le lacy was omitted $ 
not fitting into the scoring schema. Res] es 
to each of the remaining 14 s for « 
ect were cla tied hitting one I the tive 
categories ol def I Ve behavior di rip d 
abov The rest it an ysis ol | 


differen 
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ensiveness as measured by the s 

the defens« totals of intellectua ) r 

S10 ind projection. The rea Ve 

ere higher o € oI the sey e ( 

tals, b only significantly (.01) so 

elle uall 1O Under no defe 
sential alcoholics were significantly nig 

the reactive alcoholics on both 
flict” (.05), and ‘“‘total conflict” O01 | 
bly, it should bs observed that these test 
significance are not completely i dep 
of each other since the ‘def al ‘ 
fense”’ to res are reciprov 

Essentia the same results \ ( ) 

vhen responses for each of ¢ r 
areas were a yzed separately. 

Che question of relative sin plcity 
ity of defensive systems, in terms of diff 
in rar ge of available tactics betwee 
groups, was approached from Q 
First, within each of the \ OT 
the separate def Se score nte 
ization, repression, and _ proje 
correlated against each other. Only one of t . 
six coefficients was significant; this was 
tween intellectualizing and repr g ’ 
the essentl aico!l 1c gT up r 58: 4 5 
01). That is, within this group, the over 
tendency tO use intellectualizing 
is negatively related to the over é 
pression 

The cond form of ar Vs rrik 
by deriving core for ¢ subiec | 
the proportion of t re for the 
juel ly l sed le r e to ne 
total defensivens Group difference 
distributio1 these proportio1 vert 
e\ uated by ompt ting Cc! I 
value was 5.67 (p QO1), the « 
ho group oO oO ne ¢g et i 
high proport rhe 
ot ( oun ! I re 

esse — . 

1c! lI defe \ 

ight be expe ' 
lr} possibi \ s inves 1 by 

: r Col on for 
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(LUSTER CONVERTED SCORES FROM THI 
Number of 
Title she me ‘on 
> 
S Y 18 
Q 
ng conflict 6 
f Procreation* 
difficulty 22 
ital irresponsibility } 
joeconomic level 3 
nality Characteristics 
mnitored feeling-emotion 14 
i 13 
hopathic adjustment 23 
. ~- 
avorable achievement attitudes l 
ational accomplishment ) 
itl il accompls! nt ) 


essential alcoholic group employs 


itively simple, generalized defensiveness, 


1 the reactive alcoholix group a relatively 


X, more spec ialized system of defenses 


ry Questionnaire Data 


x 


erning the subject’s family back 


tal relations, and general person- 


iracteristics were obtained from the 13 


isters of the history questionnaire. The 
Ss Ol e analysis of these data by chi 
ire snown Table 3 


sia d ; 
With all 13 


s, the group differences are in the ex 


direction, and in 12 of these compari- 
lifferen re significant at p levels 
r beyond. The results are not co 
\ lependent becaus er ce! 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN E 


S BE EEN THE EsSENTIA 
EN¢ Com riON TAS! 
al ( Reactive G 
\ 


1.71 4.62 | 
1.80 3.94 1 
1.46 1.94 l 
aoae 10.50 1 
1.30 2.00 1 
1.83 1.50 

2.27 3.50 1 


rABLE 3 


SSENTIAI 


MINNESOTA-BRIGGS HISTORY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Essential Group 


. 
viean 


Reactive Group 


ean 
\ 31 27 
83.80 77.21 
58.88 51.41 
30.29 28.72 
24.53 21.55 
64.13 57.90 
31.68 26.09 


64.23 58.76 
57.44 49.15 
87.79 73.94 
71.93 62.47 
42.16 47.22 
25.84 27.84 


clusters; however, 


Sive. 


DISCUSSION 


va) 
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REACTIVE 


Chi S 
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AND REACTIVE ALCOHOLICS ON ITEM 


2.89 Ol 

an 

4.48 001 

2.35 05 

4.24 Oo1 

4.48 001 
quare p 
Os 02 
43 01 
39 
52 OS 
70 OOol 
04 O01 
71 01 
RI 02 
98 01 
59 001 
59 OO1 
42 02 
97 05 


this overlap is not exten- 


Although previous experimental and clinical 


findings provided no basis for specifically an- 


ticipating a higher incidence of the defense of 


reaction 


holi 
no1cs, 


formation among t 


ne 


4 | 
reactive aico- 


this finding is not too surprising, in 


view of the relative complexity of this defen- 


} 


Sive tecnnigque 


(ne 


finding involving 


the 


Rorschach data, 


however, was clearly not anti ipated This was 
of comparability in the results of the 
Rorschach and data 


analyses ol defensive behavior There is evi- 


tne lack 


sentence 


completion 


dence of reasonable interjudge agreement for 
each of the two general sj of judgment 
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of defensive behavior. Further, each of these 
two systems has led to successful predictions 
of behavior in other studies. Thus, some net- 
work of meaning exists for the concepts of 
defensiveness tied into each set of operations. 
Assuming that the two techniques for inferring 
kinds of defensive behavior are reasonably 
reliable, one is led to the conclusion that the 
Rorschach and sentence completion situations 
represent actually different sets of response 
requirements. 

The most obvious difference in the two 
testing situations concerns the degree of struc- 
ture. It follows that differences in degree of 
struciure in the testing situations would be 
associated with differences in degrees of aware- 
ness in the subjects of the implications of their 
test behavior to the examiner in the two situa- 
tions. One of the clearest differences in the 
Rorschach and sentence completion records 
in this study was that of a high incidence of 
judgments of projection on the Rorschach 
and a relatively low frequency of responses 
reflecting this defense in the completion task. 
Technically, it was quite possible for the sub- 
jects to complete each of the items in the 
latter task by employing a projective defense. 
The fact is, they usually did not. Similarly, 
it was quite possible to reply to the sex-con- 
flict items by openly acknowledging a conflict 
in this area. Again, this type of response sim- 
ply was not given. 

Under ordinary social conditions, the use of 
projection as a defense is a luxury few can 
afford. Its cost, usually, is social punishment 
and a consequent loss of ‘“‘face’”’ if detected, 
or some degree of loss of reality, if not. It is 
one of the earliest temptations for a young 
child and, frequently, one of the first response 
tendencies to evoke strong negative sanction. 
In Cameron and Magaret’s (1951) terms, pa 
rental disapproval of the child for falsely im 
puting blame to others would frequently be 
one of the earliest conditions for the develop 
ment in the child of “muting of communica 
tive speech” and, later, ‘‘behavioral duplicity.”’ 

rhe instructions in the completion task are 
‘to express your real feelings.”’ It appears 
likely that, to varying degrees, subjects rein- 
terpret this instruction, when threatened, to 
the personal meaning of “suppress your real 


1] 
i 


feelings, if you can do so and still appear to 


URI 
comply.” Thus, the avoidance of too 
projection, the avoidance of a 
of sexual confli t, and the apparent | 

ac tual compli ince with test inst1 ict 
express “real fee ings” are al 

havioral duplicity” that are relatively 
cessful.” They are segments of well-lear 


behavior sequences which permit the indiy 


} 


+ sey] , ; | 9 ‘ ; 
ial tO play nis roles tO escape nreat wi 


g self-integrity in the eye 


still maintainiz 


the observer. 

But, as has been frequently observed 
“rules of the game,” or the cultural ex 
ancies, are much less clear in the less 
tured Rorschach situation. If this interpers 


situation is sufficiently threatening to 


individual, he has fewer guide lines 


him toward the safer defensive 
may, in desperation, resort to the mor 
gerous projection—to “attack” or 
blame to others, or to ac knowledg opel 
fear of “attack” from others. 

One of the tentative findings of this st 
was that the specificity-generality of a dei 
sive system may be a function of the 
plexity-simplicity of organization of th 
dividual personality. Here, the possibilit 
also suggested that choice of defens 
vary with the individual’s degree of av 
of the implications of his behavior. Ther 
be other determinants of defensive cl 
(e.g., degree of threat, amount of ski 
experience the specif defensive tech 
might require to be successfully use 
of conflict) that could be introduced systen 
cally in future research. 

Most of the discussion has dealt with r 
obtained in this study that were essent 
unanticipated A good proportion of 
sults were anticipated in terms of Kni 
(1937) clinical observations concer 
distinctiveness of essential and reactive 
holism. The class« s of expectant les that 


good part, confirmed concerned grou] 


ences in defensive behavior, developn 
experiences, and a number of aspects of pe 
ality organization. Thus, Knight’s dist 

between essential and reactive alcoh 
pears to be an esse ntially valid and uset 


which can serve to reduce variance 


f 


} " 
Clinical researcn in mu 


Ore 


on d é nd poor prognosis 1n schizo 


g phre 
satellizing-nonsate!llizing perso! \ 
ment Nave aire aone 
SUMMARY 
e basis 0 i experience, Knight 


$027 - } ) 
413i) has proposed a dls 


sses of alcoholism—*‘essential”’ and “‘reac 
The purpose of this study was to at- 
pt to provide a broader empirical base for 
s distinction in terms of differences in de- 
pmental experiences, defensiveness, and 
rs nality organization 
\ pretested selector questionnaire developed 
establish the criterion groups contains 55 
rable items in eight behavioral areas em- 
sized by Knight (e.g., drinking habits, 
pes of personal and institutional depend 


y, historv of gastrointestinal symptomatol- 


gy Subjects were males hospitalized ior 


holism. There were no significant group 


ferences in age, intelligence, or parent: 
economic status 
As expected, the reactive alcoholics showed 
gher degree of over-all defensiveness, their 
nse system was more complex (less gen 
ized), and they placed greater reliance 
n the more exacting tactic—intellectualiza 
Also as € xper ted, the essential alcoholics 
red” significantly higher on psychopathic 
istment, conflict with parents, unstable 
rewarding home, sibling conflict, hedonism 


monitored feeling-emotion, marital diff- 


ty, and marital irresponsibility. The reac- 


inction between two 
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THE ASSESSMENT OF ANXIETY IN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXPERIMENTATION: 
\ THEORETICAL REFORMULATION AND TEST 
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) -_ perro! cly ie €ss exp es 
nav een ibjected to riy ( ve tague, 19535 Pay XN Ope 1952 
experimental study in past years (Child, second procedure produces a stress in 
1954). A good deal of this research has shed ject through fictitious reports of his inad 
light on the type of performance that is dis performance on tasks which are present 
rupted by anxiety. For instance, it- has-been tests of intelligence or as other measur 
sbowwr-that ansichy wnt rferes with the accom adequacy (Mandler & Sarason, 1952; Sara 
ment complex t sks but facilitates the Mandler, & Craighill, 1952). Sometimes t 
performanceal simple (as Farber & opence, two procedure S are nploys | ointly 
1953). Considerably less attention has been are subject to limitations which will | 
give eoretical analysis of lety clear after the theor yutline is pr 
self ¢ oO ditions or il rousal, and it rat The psyt hoanalyt theory ol 
fining properties. Experimentet do not always (Freud, 1936) begins with the observ 
agree with eac! other or with theoreticians that for some people ry 
and clinicians as to the exact meaning of anx particu caller pa scsi pera ” nvet 
» ing 
iety as a conceptual term. The first part of | The nature and origin ot this danger ur 
the present paper is a review ol e psycho sought in the indivi ihe histories of suc 
analytic theory of anxiety. This framework ts — sons. Unconsci fantasied physi 
sele ted Decause Many uthors have operat d ive he pless ss. or toss of love are Ire 
vithir Follow v he presentation of the encountered « xamples of such danger. | 
theoretical outline, son rtcomings of co ticipation of this danger, such peopl 
ventional experimental approaches to anxiety _ teristically distort the recognition and expt 


will be pointed out. Finally, an experiment sion of the drive in question by means ol 


will be reported, the procedures of which ap fense mechanisms. These mechanisms 
proxin t¢ the theoretical specincations more the expected danger to the extent h 
closely block or distort the drive successfully we 
The first of the two conventional procedures is defined as”. the psychologi | mecifanis 
to be discussed segregates the subjects with whereby the current intensification of 
respect to anxiety level on the basis of a ques serous drive results in the elicitation of 
tionnaire to which the subject responds with  fenses. The term “signal anxiety” refer 
an introspective report of his characteristic — this function specifically. Anxiety 1s t 
a theoretical construct which 1s hor 
\n t evi ( ve ) it S pape Va yrepare s . : 2 
i itio he Interna 1al Congress of Psy the antecedent side to the intensification 
chology in Bonn, Germany, 1960. It 1 st n a dis dangerous drive and on the consequ 
sertat resented to the facult the Graduate to the rise of defensive behavior.” It shou 
c ‘ ) ‘ . 
¢ \ e | ve ( eg ¢ ‘ ted if f sc strict definiti of 
of D t Phi \ 
Phe +} erate » I | s Willian Anxiety as é inl ) nm 
K esse Roy Schate r ince it xk sa racte l lo 
ne < t x s about aggressor es S 
‘ D , I He Ira that Jo is ageressive i P ‘ 
( t t e al is nterac ssti I 
l i »yto Cy i De r } Aa € l ea tna ] i 
t he itin f c c ‘ is to Carl G he ere aggressive ite Tr} S 
vi l ‘ ( e | Ha ing i ge s 
(‘onne H helt ne ¢ ( eT that ] ucts 2 
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ANN , sy 
p O f I I ( 
Q ress, Mt Dp $s, ¢ 
Ss re erele ( I | 
I O \ I ey re recog! ed 
Vi HV du: bi Ve I vs W ( 
I tne expe»rit € OF expr 
ds. For examplk ( is observed 
perso re sponds O eCXtre ( igeTeSSIVE 
tion h inex! istible forb ce 


for the offender, it may 


is defending himself against 


eiveness 


and experimel 





s Erikse1 1954 l iS bee IO id I 
) whe re defensive characteris V 
ner pe rception or stil l r 
ted I ine rousa ol d gerous 
s. Moreover, it 1s found t the greater! 
nger t! oreater 1s n distortion 
fer, 1954 
s well known that xlety is In certa 
ces further char terized by conscious 
riences of distress and by physiolog 
S S| iptoms. How ver, these additional 
litions are of secondary importance in the 


ind may be completely 





ition of anxiety 
m ng\T! us the term a 
rdless ol 


rs and 





nxiety may be applied 


whether subjective experic ntial 


physiological stress symptoms 


1 minimal role or assume spectacular im- 
tance, as they do, for instance, in anxiety 
Only iHts—traceab! origin in past ex- 

nce--which has rendered the drive dar 
us, and the automatic elicitation of de-' 
central to 
e concomitance of anxiety, whatever 


KS. 


)- 


ses are. the definition of anxiety. 
t} 
> *! 


experiential salience, and of defensiveness 


so constant that it is difficult to distinguish 


eptually or experimentally between the 


f the 
er. Under what conditions do the secondary 


factors appear 


ioral consequences one and the 


nential and 
? The theory provides an explanatior 
s of the defens« If 


sufficiently 


physiologic al 


in 
effectiveness of the 


defense mechanism does not 


K or distort the dangerous drive, and the 


grows in intensity, then the experiential 
physiological ispects of anxiety wi 


ally become more conspicuous In other 
is, in the case of a person with ineffective 


nses, these aspec vill be added to sign: 


en the drive is intensified. They 
+} ; 


“GC aS SOON as tne 


1S suffi it ntly als 


: 
arive 


Ex M 60; 
| IDOI par 
I i 
vy Ol { \ ! ‘ 
] ) \ eC eil¢ ion of defense oes 
depend or ( experi nd p \ Nog! 
eCLS I ery This is espe \ I 
er I tun¢ oO og or a In 
+ | i. 
I pcop vnhno ré requ \ 
ety exper ces are ott I eed re 
ent Anxiety Is ol n ever-present Oo tion 
I 


( vod in well functioning individua Even 
patie s, the intensity and effects o I ely 
d defensiver S vary with the ite Vy ol 
( drive tl gives rise to nen Oniy an 
te ensil ition of dangerous drive Will 
result 1 x1ety experiel or otherwise 
For u nee person for who gETESSIVE 
Ssilmu on Is ngerou vill try not to expose 
himself to social situations in whicl iV 
be aggressively stimulated. Thus anxiety and 
defense arousing situations may only rarely 


occur in his life 


L The view yutlined here rest 


cepts of “anxiety” and “‘defenss for situ: 


tions which the danger has an ternal 


in 


source, specific lly a drive, ind the term 
in which the threat 
Although 


¥ ] 
ases Of Overlapping may 


” for tho 


originates 


‘fear 
external world borderline 
and ( 
the paradigm itself is clear in this re- 
In the light of this theory, both the ques 
nentioned 
tor the 


its 


tionnaire and the 


initially ha 


stress procedure S 


ve serious shortcomings. As 


ire, its outstanding limitation is 


question! 


1: 


reliance on the subject’s introspective report 


of anxiety. By theory, subjects who rate them- 


igh on anxiety by re porting experience 


selves 
of psychic distress and physiological stress are 





not only anxious in the primary sense of th 
word they not only become defensive in the 
presence of the drive—but in addition, they 
utilize ineffective defenses which do not dis- 
tort the drive sufficiently. Furthermore, they 

ot be successful in avoiding situation 
in which they are likely to be dangerously 


these individuals rey 


stimulated. While 
ging clinical problem, it is i 
t¢ others, who do not 


I I etv, aS not inx1ous | tne ict 


ences O 


ens Che only admissible distin¢ tion between 


subjects who report and subje who do ) 
report anxiety experiences is on the basis of 
the effectiveness of their defenses, not on the 
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basis I netner r not ielens re be g 
elicited. Subjects who do not report anxiety 
expel es are cither no us about the 
drive. OI icy void nx ely using situ 

tions; or, if they do not avoid then hen 
anxiety never becomes O than Sig! be 
cause their defenses are effective. It should be 


underlying cor 


itively flexible defenses are not 


questionnaire] 


stress. procedure, it seer 


noted tl il peopl who resolve 
flict with rel 
detectable by mea 
As for the 
proximate the 
those of anxiety arousat: True, the 


ns ol a 
S O ap- 


] 


specifications of lear arousal 


more than 


prospects of failing an intelligente test or of 


showing up poorly on a measure of mascu- 
linity are dangerous both internally and ex- 
ternally; such failures would involve a com- 


promise 1n the eyes of others as we is a 
in self-esteem. Yet it seems preferable to in- 


vestigate these effects separately rather than 
under onfounded conditions< If it were possi 


} 


ble to bring about the intensification of a dan- 


gerous drive without simultaneously produc- 
i threat, the 


tions of anxiety arousal specified in the theory 


ng an immediate external condi 


would seem to be most nearly met 


In view of these considerations, the follow- 


ing method was proposed. Aggression was 


selected a drive about which people are 


inxious to varying degrees.’ First, the degree 


of anxiety about aggression was to be deter- 


mined for each subject by noting his extremity 


of defensive distortion in response to an ag 


gTeESSIV' ssessment stimulus} Then, inde 


pendently of this determination, subjects were 


to be exposed to an acute aggressive provoca- 


tion. It was assumed that anxiety and defen 


siveness would automat 


I< lly be aroused agaln, 


, 
is they were In response to the 


it the effects of anxiety 


just 


LSSeSS 


ment stimulus, and th 


and defensiveness on behavior could then be 


measured. In other words, the subject’s own 


“built predisposition to become anxious 


as a result of drive arousal was to be utilized 
rather than a fictitious external threat. Nor 





was any use to be made oi subjec iware- 
n S ell INXIk \ 

\n anagram solving task selected as 
me re ft the effe Ss olf anxiety o eriorm- 
The ice ol ¢ Ss icia ) € iN 
retica nulatior i this r \nxi ce 





I Findings l i the ( 

i y 1po pe \ 

compk \ ol the K Farber XW S | 
1953). \ isk Is ¢ sit red omp 
correct response Is either weak 

response hierarchy or is in competit 
other equally strong responses, nereas 
simple task, like that in classical condi 9 
is one in which the correct re sponse 1s strong 
in the hierarchy. In the former task 
has been found to have an impairing but 


latter a facilitating effect on perior! 
Anagram solution is a complex task wl 
i 


known to be vulnerable to the effects of 


ny 
lety as measured by questionnaire (Mal 
Fox, & Morrisett, 1953 
Che predic tion tested by the present ex 
ment is the following: In the case of subj 
who are observed to become defensive in r 
tion to an aggressive assessment stimulus, 
experimental intervention designed to arou | 
aggression results in impaired performatr 
a complex problem solving task. Subjects 
do not become defensive in responst 
assessment stimulus are not so affected 
experimental intervention. 4 
METHOD 
The experimental subjects were 62 high x 
students who were tested individua luring 
separate sessions. During the first session, St $ 
Completion test, an Anagrams test, and an a 
Intelligence test were administered (Rosenwald, 1958 c 
rhirty-nine of the subjects constituted the experim 
group. At the beginning of their second session, t ne 
were subjected to an experimental intervention dcesigt 
to arouse aggression. For the remaining 23 i 
subjects, this intervention was omitted. Fol g 
alternate forms of the three tests were admunist 
all subjects Differences between the forms of t! 
were controlled for by the use of a counterbalar a 
design c 
rhe Story Completion test consist« \ 2 
plete stories which the subject was asked to « ( 
Each contained an aggressive provocation « 
figure. This thematic test was selected as the ' 
ment stimulus because projective devices are 
inxiety and letensiveness In 
because résponses to s S 
subject to influence by socia 
ttl es. Sucl est l 
cnaracteristica resp creas 
erensive inner { nec 
inx1ety r ol ne entanie ive 
Because projective test responses ré % 
efensiveness cernin hich the s I 
» « iwareness r set il 
yt ~ eCXDE l i 1 


ingit 
Half sO l S 
i they oo reiate 
f a S$ neutrat—\ t 
t cM ¢ 
Ma i 19535 i g 
c 
es e¢ t Xie i 
— c c the s. The 1 L 
> i dicti Ss € ire l 1 CXi 
\ IS Tes} ct it er ies ercep i 
st Loace sun l ere oO teres 
e etiects nich content may pe ps Nay 
l t€ Just as incomplete stories 
e themes are more like to point pas ye 
I siety about aggression than stori itl r emes 
zm so t geressive content of the anagrams may add 
e anxiety which a subject already experiences as 
e experimental drive arousa 
: Tf r auion Subtest ua the Wechsler \ 
D 


Us I xperimenta erve ) nsist¢ 
- First, the subjec s ack i ep r 
| Avi ISCUSSE the exper! nt ith his ¢ Ss 
having been asked at the « f the first sessio 
° efrain tror oing so. He S 1 that this 1s 


caisopedient, and irresponsibie. second, he was 








1 ike a mirror tracing test as part 0 e stt 
Ss pe mance in this was characterized as i € 
i the experimenter demanac¢ t the subje 
€ schoo! to continue practicing l 
The intervention was delivered in a sarcastic 
~ tling manner, and no replies were tolerated. (Mirror 
g g, a measure exter! to the experiment proper 
ot sen for the intervention because of possible 
es in task s¢ vhi tht have ected peri 
LYS t e Anagrams test ! ee! St for this 
Tpose \ll of the s ects verbauzations a 
¢ ere recorded Dy the experimenter The € 
Sig ter scho ictice wa et te it e ¢ 
xperime H € vera ~ S 
g ner 
et RESULTS 
f : 
The five story completions obtained u { 


were used to obtain an index ol 


lensiveness Each 


completion 


respect to defensiveness in relation to 


; +} } } 


CTs ODtaIned 1n respol “ to tne san 
ete story. A completion was judged 
lel lve I proportio! to the exte 
Core S1O ¢ pressed 
<a 
{ Vnik tne n rure ol t \ 
, 
1\ t ging D 
r ] mn oO t ) ed ) 
* ‘ > wh , = s canal 
i 
hn Wied? 4 €e a rep \ I 
self | stig r ‘ 


I) E I VEEN S$ rime 
» SEconp Ap 17 
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H r cate rela urmet 
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Oy i Me l 14 : ) 
B 5 1¢ 5 5 
x? Tota 11.90 sd ) OO1 
x? Defensiveness 6.4 ld ) 0 
xy? Treatment 0.62 1 
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Y reat 
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he was nol seen as blaming the instigator but 


rather as blaming himself.) No attempt was 


made to categorize the completions according 


to specific defense mechanisms exemplified by 


them. Rather, the degree of defensiveness was 


determined by the magnitude of the distor- 


tion. By using an objective scoring manua 


Rosenwald, 1958), an alternate judge arrived 


with rho coefh 


at reliably similar rankings, 


cients ranging from .71 to .92. The ranks ob- 


tained for each of the subject’s five stories 


were summed, yielding his defensiveness 


score. The subjects were then divided at thi 


median into a high defensive and a low defen- 
sive group. 
In comparing the times required for solu 


Ana 


high defensive 


the first administration of the 
grams test, it was found that 


subjects pe riormed on 


An analysis of performance cl 


ing¢ iro 
t irst to the second administration of 
Anagrams test is shown in Table 1. The breal 
lown of the chi square into ‘ ompone! 
ittribu ble to Defe lve | itme! 1 


s (1956) test. It w co led th n 
r 
' } ’ 
lor ec! ges nl det ive and lo 
lefe ve groups wel enuf v differ +} 
rmer ) r impair ul 
TON pert ) mp 
é ib - ir I I ‘ 
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changes c¢ d be attributed to the effects of the 
experimental intervention since the interaction 
of Defensiveness and Treatment was found to 


be significar 


In addition, there is suggestive but statisti 
cally unreliable evidence hat high defensive 
subjects required longer solution times for 
‘loaded”’ than for neutral anagrams on the 


first administration of the test and that this 
was not so for the low defensive subjects 
However, the reported effects of the exper! 
mental intervention were not limited to the 
loaded items. If anything, neutral items 
seemed to be affected somewhat more noticea 
bly by the intervention than were loaded ones 

Phe high defensive and low defen ive sub- 
jects did not differ in their performance on the 
intelligence scale either before or after the in 
tervention 


[DISCUSSION 


The above findings may be brietly summa 


rized as follows: High defensive and low de 


fensive subjects do not at the outset differ 
from each other in regard to their performance 
on the Anagrams test; they are differentially 
affected by the experimental intervention, 
with the high defensive subjects showing im 
pairment and the low defensive subjects im- 
provement as measured by solution times, 
and the content of the items does not seem to 
influence their susceptibility to the facilitating 
or impairing effects of the CXp rimental inter- 
vention 

In connection with the first of these three 


findings, it should be noted that investigators 


assessing anxiety with questionnaires have 
found that subjects differ in performance 
even in the absence of any experimental 
arousal (Farber & pence, 1953; Taylor WN 
Spence, 1952). The failure of the present study 
to corroborate this observation may be taken 
as indirect evidence that Defensiveness rank- 
ings are not interchangeable with scores on an 
anxiety questionnaire, as indeed they were not 
intended to be The present findings can be 
accounted for without assuming that any of 
the subjects ever became consciously distressed 
or experienced physiological stress symptoms, 
although such a contingency is certainly not 
ruled out. Since the effectiveness of defenses 
is theoretically related to the presence or ab 


sence of the expt rientia! aspects ol inxiety, 
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it 1s possible that differences in perfor 
which have been found in past studies bet 
. a ’ 
subiects high and low on an anxiet\ 1 
: } ‘ ] i 
naire are due oO e degree ot detense ett 
+} } } loor 
nes ra cI i O aegres Oo 
ul ect ecome ) the eore 
ry " » etandl 
SLTIct enst e pres study ( \ 
ttempt to elucidate experimen \ ( 
ences betwee the behavioral conse ‘ 


overt anxiety, introspectively observed by 


subject and reported on a quesiionnair 


ol the disposition to become det Nsive 
ured by projective devices and noi necess 
iccompanied by conscious experie! 
distress. 

An Inspectlol ot the items ol the I 
1953 scalk suggest that a hy 
likely to indicate a more or less pern 
drive or affective state [The ration: 
findings of the present study, however 


plicitly provide for and give positive ev 


of an acute rise in anxiety conditional o1 


acute rise In a dangerous drive. Once ag 


it appears that the present procedure lor 


trolling anxiety could be applied to 


who are not characteristically subject 


experiential accompaniments of anxiety, ev 


though they may be judged anxious 





fensive about a particular drive. The 
described here might, therefore, facilitate 
conceptual disentanglement of the effe 
anxiety and defense. 

rhe first and second findings, taker 


gether, suggest strongly that the defensive 


ness rankings measure what it was hoped 


would measure: not the person’s usua 


typical level of anxiety, but his disposition 


become anxious and to defend when dat 


ously aroused. In accordance with the rat 


] 


cate the reported findings by raising the 
of any other drive in subjects for whon 
drive is known to be dangerous. 


With regard to the second finding, 


tion arises as to wnat psychologi il me 


nisms were responsible for the observed 
formance changes. It may be argued 


high defensive subject could so distort 


: > ] + ry 
meaning of the experimental interve 


provocative implications. After 


vention is a stimulus associated with d 
arousal just as the incomplete stort 


¢ 


ale of this study, it should be possible to rep 


\ 











rvention not fal ence of increased aggression provided them 

affect m? This is certainly possible, but with greater energy, perhaps even with vi 
be remembered that anxiety always dictive overtones. (“I'll show him who is im 

irs In combination with defensive effort mature!) Although the finding is not sur 
varying kinds and degrees of success. At prising in the light of clinical experience, there 
present state of knowledge, the effects of _ is little if any research support for the assump 
tv and defense m cognitive behavior tio! that the aggressive drive can at times 
yt yet be distinguished either experimen be utilized in this constructive way. Another 
y or even conceptually In othe VOI | possibl explanation Is tha LNs idded drive 
sh defensive subject test perilormancs had mere ly a distract ng effect on the low 
paired by anxiety or tne defensive d 5 defensive subjects and that they overcame tit 
rtion of the experimental intervention or by intensifying their efforts to attend only 


Parallel with this, it is unclear whether to the task. Whether or not any drive arousal 


stigators of anxiety who have not been will have such a facilitating effect on subjects 


matically concerned with the effects of | who experience little anxiety about it is not 


ise were justified in attributing their known. It is quite possible that aggression, 
gs only to the effects of anxiety. Perhap because of its nature, is more likely to have 
r data should be viewed in part from the | such energizing effects than is, say, an arousal 
lpoint of the defenses which are automati- of dependency needs. Furthermore, one of 
y aroused by the anxiety stimulus the criteria used for categorizing subjects as 
The separation of the effects of anxiety from, high defensive or low defensive was whether 
f defense we 1 hav nore than sé or not they made reference to active problem 
mportance. It is conceivable that{ solving behavior on the part of the main 
ty affects performance through the med- figure in their story completions. The low de 
drive increments and _ trrelevant fensive subjects’ superiority on the Anagrams 
sponses (Child, 1954), whereas defense may test may be looked upon as another facet of 
ert its influence through the mediation yf the greater concern with or investment in 
gnitive rigidity and the narrowing of atte! problem solving. Just as these subjects in 
nd associative processes. Whether or volved their story figures in active problem 
particular task performance is affected solving attempts, so they became themselves 
xiety and defensiveness would then di involved in active attempts to restructure the 

id on the effectiveness of an individua inagram stimuli 
nses and on the vulnerability of the s Che findings of the experimental groups are 
ted task to one or the other type of mediat interesting also in that they are consistent 
ng mechanism. For instance, if performance of _ with economic considerations in psychoana 
task is most vulnerable to cognitive rigidity, lytic theory. It is assumed that the ego per 
en a subject who is only moderately defen- forms its adaptive functions, of which prob 
IVE and experiences a good deal of distress lem SOiving is one, with energy which 1s ol 
not be so severely penalized in his per- instinctual origin but has undergone varying 
formance as another subject whose defenses degrees of neutralizatior The capacity to 


re intensely and pervasively constricting and neutralize instinctual energy is thought to 


is, therefore, free irom experiences of overt depend on the pr rson’s relative freedom from 
t nd nhveiological str ‘he lvsi = : ae P 
listress and physiological stress. Che analysis anxiety concerning the instinct in question 
intellectual functioning in different diag Phat is. defensiveness tends to preclude neu 
na , a l { preciu u 
mou’ { c f r this o1 (R - 
group tend to beat : ut nape tralization Ch pre sent findings can be ex- 
rt. (sil r Och - O15 z ‘ : . : 
’ , & Schater, 194: plained as follows. The low defensive group 
jtlie ls Known at tl! present time tnal } ' 
: snows P had a greater quantity of neutralized, dis 
! easliv account tor the improvement oi : — , 
dee ; ai. chargeable energy ivallable for problem 
) defe SIVE subi ts It Is DO ble : . 


solving : 1 therefore showed an improvem 
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These econon ol side rations seem the more incentive f the } oh detensive subjects | 
appl able becau e the groups pe rformed com best reply to this and similar explan: Ms Is 
parably in the absence of energic arousal and question: Why should thx experimental tr 
because the stimulus content was noncontribu- ment have different effects on the coopel 
tory to the observed effects. ness ot people who have high and low defé 

\n incidental observation needs to be men-,.,siveness ratings? The advantage of coml 
tioned in connection with the second finding. predispositional and experimental contr 
\n analysis of the experimental subjects’) that the number f plausible explanations 


verbal reactions to the expe rimental interven-~+ the obtained effects can be greatly reduced 


tion revealed a tendency for high defensive 


subjects to object to the experime nter’s accu- : SUMMARY 
sation and arbitrariness more frequently than The psychoanalytic theory of anxiety ai 
was true of low defensive subjects. Although defense was reviewed. Following this. we 


this finding falls far short of statistical signifi- pesses were pointed out in experiment 
cance, failure to find a significant difference in methods which apply the term “anxiety 
the opposite direction serves as a reminder overt experiences of subiective distress 

that one may not freely predict difhdent and panied by physiological distress sympton 
meek behavior from the presence of defensive- which seek to control the level of anxiety by 
hess in projective test responses. In many means of external threats. A new procedur 


] 


everyday situations, such defenses are over- was proposed and tested, consisting in 
laid with socially conditioned counterdefenses experimental arousal of a motive known to | 
against passivity and timidity. In neurotic psychologically unacceptable or dangerous fo1 
patients, considerable therapeutic work may the subject. Anxiety is thought of as the 

often be required to bring to the surface the mati accompaniment of such arousals. 
submissiveness which hides behind impressive — gardless of its experiential conspicuousness 


swagger and assertiveness. However, this rela- the subject himself. 
tionship between fantasy defensiveness and A thematic test was utilized to assess 


action assertiveness stands in need of further  fensiveness about aggression. Subseque 


exploration. an experimental intervention, designed 
The third finding suggests that theories grouse aggression, was administered 
derived from the phenomena of perceptual de- subjects. and the effects of this interv 
fense may not provide adequate explanations 9p the performance of a problem solving 1 
of the present observations. Apparently, psy- were measured. Findings were as follows: 
chological functions like those involved in the 1. Under drive arousal. high defensive sul 
solution of anagrams can be subject to whole- jects showed impairment and low defens 
sale interference which transcends particular  gybjects improvement in performance 
areas of tabu content. It is suggested that al- 2. Subiects did not differ in level of per 
though anxiety is aroused by drives which formance before drive arousal. 
have specifiable content, the effects, facilitat 3. The content of the stimulus mater 


ing or inhibiting, of anxiety and defensiveness yced to measure problem solving ability 


ty} 


on performance may have a wider sphere of  yot seem to contribute to the vulnerability of 


influence than the anxiety arousing content. performance to the effects of anxiety 
There is no a priori reason to assume that  fensjveness. 
anxiety will affect a given type of cognitive This reformulation of anxiety appt 
behavior differentially, depending on what hold promise for the conceptual and expé 
drive gave mse to the anxiety. This too is mental separation of the effects of anyx 
borne out by the analysis of intellectual func- and defense. 
tions in patient groups (Rapaport et al., ame 
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DIMENSIONS OF INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCE IN SMALL GROUPS 
UNDER TASK AND SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL CONDITIONS: 

RICHARD 

Harvard University 


ITHIN recent years considerable 
attention has been directed to the 
search for a minimum number of 
dimensions in terms of which to describe a 
person’s overt behavior and informal status 
in small groups. Perhaps as a natural antidote 
to the growing number of; performance meas- 
ures, factor analytic techniques have been 
employed in an effort to demonstrate that a 
large proportion of the variance of these per- 
formance measures may be accounted for by 
a small number of underlying dimensions. The 
major advantages of being able to specify such 
a set of factors include greater economy and 
efficiency of effort in measuring performance, 
greater consistency of research methods 
across studies, and the opportunity to consider 
the theoretical significance of the factors that 
are found to be of primary importance. 
Carter (1954), in his review of several fac- 
tor analytic studies of individual performance, 
concluded that three factors recur with suff- 
cient regularity to constitute at least a pre- 
liminary set of dimensions for the field. He 
labeled these factors: Individual Prominence 
and Achievement, Aiding Attainment by the 
Group, and Sociability. Bales (1956), in his 
discussion of Carter’s synthe sis, proposed that 
the factors be labeled: Activity, Task bility, 
and Likeability. However, subsequent studies 
have resulted in less than pe riect agreement 
with the three-factor scheme proposed by 


Carter and Bale Borgatta, Cottrell, and 


Mann (1958), in their factor analysis of 40 


personality traits and behavioral descriptions, 
found five factors, three of which corres] ynd 
to Carter’s proposed set Che rem: Ining two 
factors they label Manifest Emotionality and 
lask Interest. On the other hand, Slater (1955) 


found only two significant factors of per 


formance in small groups engaged in discuss 
This art eis ist la issertation su tte 

n partial fulfillment of the requiremer the gret 
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ing human relations problems. His first factor, 
l'ask Prominence, represents a fusion of Car- 
ter’s first two factors, those which Bales Calis 
Activity and Task Ability; Slater’s seco 
lactor, Likeability, is in close agreement wit} 
Carter’s Sov lability factor. Thus, the three 
factors proposed by Carter and Bales appear 
under some conditions to underestimate and 
under other conditions tooverestimate the nu 
ber of significant dimensions of performance 
that are found. 
Unfortunately, the research methods 

in the various studies have been so diverge! 
that any attempt to make use of previous re 
search to determine the critical conditior 
under which the nature and number of per 
formance factors vary 1s bound to be a |} 
ardous enterprise. Among other things, th 
groups studied by the various investigators 


have differed in the task assigned to ther 





length of previous interaction, size, the use ol 
observer scoring techniques vs. peer ratings, 
and the nature of the populations from whic! | 
the samples were drawn. While Carter’s (1954) | 
list may be a useful beginning, the question of | 
how stable such a set may be under variou 
conditions clearly deserves more attention. | 
he purpose of the present research was t | 
determine what effect varying the group prol 
lem would have upon the dimensions ol 
dividual performance. The group problems 
were chosen with direct reference to the d 


chotomy drawn by Bales (1950) and Parsot 


(1951) between task groups W icl adaptive 
instrumental goals predominate and so 
emotiona group I! vhich integrative re 
sive goal predomi te. In Maier’s 195.2 
terms, task groups are more concerned 
| 
the quality ol ell ition, W I 
emotional CTO! are more co eT 
| 
reaching im Conse sus | ‘ | 
tio! yT l lv. Lhe 1 ( ( 
underly ” dime ions O eTIOr eT 
- > i 
, 
{ ) icT ~ T Cd ~ 
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400 pairs of 








t the 40 experimental groups, in only 15 did 
ember say he had a passing acquaintance with 
I eT in ¢ three of these cases was 
gnition reciprocated. The experimental sessions 
) ucte the G yu] Dynamics Laboratory at 
Universit f Michigan, which is equipped with an 
sery om with at way in system and a 
iy observation screen. Half of the subjects were 
e Tash maition hrs the othe half in the 
» l i ) ition first 
nd n. The 20 groups under the Task con 
m The Mined Road Probk i situatior 
eloped by the OSS Assessment Staff and modi 
group ission by Maier. The group was to 
ise the best possible solution to a situation con 
five soldiers who must cross a mined roa 
| sing only miscellaneous debris found at the side of 
vad. The groups were allowed 50 minutes to arrive 
solutio \ bonus of $25.00 was offered to the 
group with the best solution as judged by scoring 
previous evelope Hoffman (1957 
) Emotional condition. The 20 groups under the 
| ional condition were asked to discuss ho 
ies should handle the period of pledge train 
g* Thei signment was to arrive at a grou tate 
he ideal po i general progra lO 
LZ edge training in the houses It was « pha 
| { he t are } cht U \ ng i Ve > { , I 
it only various opini s rega ig the idea 
» e eac! ect I ent ergone 
g xd of pledgeship pr his initiatio ind 
I eri I s n unigue t ini! prac- 
i \ rence ypinion a ong the 
‘ I TO vere to hat after the 50 t 
S h ] i ca ilerl est ( 
- ] { pr i 
2) ) i f 
lore g at i t 
in « t to ist I th 
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px ‘ iA > ( t 
to t t » group The I Ll SeSSLO Questio 
ne nine lestions that served as a che 
or e efi ven of the ex enta inipulatior 
speci l€ yut the answer 
t icl rT n. Subj er the Task condition 
ere Cx ¢ to teel that there e « ure rrou 
I no is ght « ) i e was 
greate ec Ie nt ge! np ) in ypyective 
tl I I he Social-I mdition st 
< Ss were expecte » feel re mecerned that 
é ( Ss be accepted ( more ervous or tense 
more 10 1) greater need for every 
r ‘ © Se eelings of others ¢) more 
u or criticize iS a person iware Ol greater 
) vetition for leadership, and n e bored 
Performance Measures 
The subject’s performance under the Task and 
Social-Emotional conditions was described by 35 
measures of his overt behavior and informal status 


en of the measures were derived from the observer’s 


scoring of the act-by-act 


behavior of each subject; 16 
ach 


ifter the 50 


of them were based on the peer ratings made by 


subject of each other subject in his group 


minute interaction was over; and 9 of them were 
observer ratings of each subject in the group, made 
after the interaction was over 

Observer scoring measures. The observer scoring sys 
tem les’ (1950) interaction process categories 





| 
Bales’ 12 « 


stem. The 


in a modified form; some of itegories were 


7-category sy 10 observer 


the 


coll upsed to forma 


measures were raw number of acts initi 


scoring 


ated in minutes 1-16, minutes 17-33, and minutes 


rcentage of total acts in Category a 


2, Laughing and 


Solidarity; Category 


oking; Category 3, Suggestions; Category 4, 


Que 


Opin 


Orientations; Category 5, tions; Category 


6, Disagreement an \ntagonism; and Category 7, 
Tens 
Peer r n measure At the e1 of the 50-minut« 
interaction each ubjyect rated each other ember ot 
his ip on eigt niorma t i ind eight be 
havior cde l D | Lies 1 104 nt il with 
no ties mn te The desc f ti ct used 
in these a st the su ol the I ved trom 
the er gro , s. TI iting 
I r, Valua ‘ i i 
wa I l I the ting th 
* Lea Concert how t 
ern | ) l he he g oup 
Influer he h his r iccept 
the ot! ( the gro *leasant 
hye , h 
Agree ve ior d ip 
T { { , A lifferer 
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‘ " ) 
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t ! i ing a 








iga vit] Mi ¢ I ¢ 
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ove n while the g 
L the experi ent¢ ea t i 
I ( caies I U-l t i l 
Although the t ‘ " P t 
the scoring she ; the sa 
ho ha core It i t enavio i Ul l 
he group. The ery ¢ L'a g 
Leac Liking \g I g ] 
Suggestions, Quest ) ; l* 
RESULTS 
Eflectiveness | he [Lxperimenial VM ani pul 
[Iwo compariso1 petween Tash d Sor Li 
Emotional conditions may be made , 


attempt to assess the effectiveness 
pt rimental manipulations. | rst, Line lina 


Session Questionnaire may be examined to se 


ther the subjects pe rceived any difference 


wh 
betwee 1 condition ,a d, second, a comparison 
between conditions may be 1 de in terms of 
the distribution of acts scored by the observer 
among the seven categorie 
lable 1 presents the distribution of ans 
to the Final Session Questionnaire. Seven of 
the nine hypothe ized differences betweet 
conditior were borne out by the d . and 
lour of the eve difference I ( predic ed 
direction were statistically sig cant Che 
earest difference be veen the two ondi oO 
een In the stro endency to tet it the 
lask condition provided clearer grounds for 
leciding who w I t or wrong yntr ed 
with the trong tendency o feel tl ere 
greater need i ( ILIVILY » Oo r peopl 
f Ing ! SO |-] tiona ma yy 
L ( rar oO ¢ ec! lol there cieal 
tendency for sub} ) report more or 
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lable 2 present ribution of overt 
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rABLE 3 
ROTATED FACTOR MATRICES UNDI rAsK AND SOcIAL-Em CONDITION 
I ( I 
\ I 
II Ill IV I I Ii! I\ 
Ubse SCO g 
61 03 18 30 55 Acts first third 74 O4 04 11 
75 01 OS 25 77 Acts second third 78 05 23 OS 
64 04 OS 9 60 Acts third third 87 14 09 10 
11 31 2 15 47 t O1 16 03 11 
10 16 57 12 54 26 O8 06 57 
19 14 25 50 37 Suggestions 17 15 03 39 
15 09 10 07 26 © Opinions 12 10 14 14 
18 34 11 67 62 © Questions 25 06 11 32 
07 71 06 Ol 52 Disagreement 09 64 26 OO 
29 31 12 59 58 Tension 16 19 13 18 
Peer Rat g 
RS 05 07 37 93 Talking 93 O5 07 01 
90 12 24 21 92 Valuable 8O 31 13 26 
49 25 66 O8 77 Liking 42 69 05 23 
9? 05 15 5 93 Leadership 90 21 06 12 
15 24 71 18 4 Concern 07 70 O8 12 
78 O8 0 22 72 Influence 65 55 10 09 
47 26 76 06 8&7 Pleasant 38 72 03 23 
46 23 39 43 73 Agreement 12 69 11 15 
23 O01 72 00 65 Laughing 45 07 00 49 
90 12 17 09 86 Suggestions 73 32 06 2? 
93 14 0 14 94 Opinions 79 02 05 07 
47 22 28 14 18 Questions 42 32 07 20 
58 19 07 Ol 55 Disagreement 35 45 19 04 
17 OO 04 59 56 rension 50 12 06 Ol 
75 06 Ol 15 78 (gressive 71 26 12 14 
67 33 35 11 76 Future Leader 75 46 10 19 
Observer Rating 
73 09 01 16 90 lalking 79 07 25 06 
66 12 O7 16 82 Leader 78 Os 33 05 
34 o4 24 01 71 Liking 42 28 4 09 
O05 72 26 01 60 “> Agreement 24 39 62 19 
11 15 $5 13 16 Laughing 35 16 27 43 
67 04 Ol 15 83 Suggestions 73 09 20 03 
38 49 01 09 46 Questions 49 06 36 05 
52 71 25 30 73 Disagreement 25 55 38 06 
10 26 O05 21 +4 lension 21 33 63 8 
Not Decimal b I x tated f 
of tension is maintained across conditions. The — has three loadings over .40. as show 
two factors may be labeled Tension in defer 8, all of which are measures of r 
ence to their slight similarity, but the patter joking. These two factors which are u 
of loadings is not consistent vith a corresponding factor in rt 
Finally, two factors for which no para dition represent the behaviors t 
appear may be noted. Factor II in the Task _ related to Likeability f I 
condition is highly loaded by ree oI the tour dition. Thu in tl task se ol 
observer measures of agreement and disagre¢ ability is defined by the measures of p 
ment shown in Table 7, but the peer ratings and by laughing and joking, some of t 
on the behaviors are conspicuously missing ures of agreeme ind disagret 
Factor IV in the Social-Emotional condition separate factor. In the Social-Emot 
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rABLE 6 
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DHE AUGHING AND JOKING FACTOR 





n I 
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tigating individual performa in ad h variables « erning agreeme ind d 
groups whose members were, by and large, ment from the Likeability factor, under 
unacquainted with one another prior to the l'ask conditio er s the m 
experimental situation. In contrast, most of approach to this finding would be to y 
the studies that report independent Activity impact of agreement or disagreement 
ind Task Ability factors employed natural ight of the task contributions to whi 
group in which there vas considerably more are directed Wher e content of Lne 
history to the group before the measures were sion Is focused o1 external task, like 
taken. Perhaps a gradual differentiation takes Mined Road Problem, reactions of appr 
place over time between the two aspects ol or disapproval apparently do not te 1 D 


l'ask Prominence, namely, Activity and Task _ significantly the affective or liking ri 
Ability. This possibility derives some support — ships in the group. Although these da 


from Slater’s finding that a gradual differenti no direct test of the view, the measur 


ation does take place between the most active agreement and disagreement may be 
and the most valuable membe r ol the group, pende nt of Likeability because su¢ 
since most active and most valuable corre- proportion of the task acts to which they 


mm 


spond ( losely to the Ac tivity and Task \bility addressed aré¢ merely statements of lac 
far tors isolated by Carter. rhe Mined Road Problem, or the entire pr 
While the sociometric measures of popularity lem may have remained sufficient 
define an independent factor under both Task from the fundamental ego involvements of t 
and Social-Emotional conditions in the present subjects to evoke only superficial involve 
study, the behavioral measures that share in _ in their proposals for its solution 
the definition of the factors vary markedly The clearest differences between 


from one condition to the other. Laughing and and Social-Emotional conditions, the hig! 


joking behavior is highly related to Likeability level of tension and the greater sense of 
only under the Task condition, whereas agree- sonal threat and criticism under the S 
ment and the avoidance of disagreement are Emotional condition, offer some leverag 


strongly related to Likeability only under the — understanding how individual behavior r 
Social-Emotional condition. These findings to popularity in the Social-Emotional 
both replicate and challenge the results of tion. In the discussion of fraternity 
previous research group members, all of whom were neop 
In light of the differences between the con- of different fraternitic Ss. seem 


ditions that may be inferred from the responses — highly involved in the content of the 


ty have he 


to the Final Session Questionnaire, these find- sion. Under such conditions, the persot 

ings suggest a number of conclusions about the showed agreement and avoided disagreen 
dynamics of popularity. When the group is’ with others was likely to be well liked. Hi: 
engaged in a formal, intellectual task, one in ever, as the discussion increased in pers 


IR 
hich there is both competition with other relevance, the danger that laughing and jok 
groups and an implied standard of excellence, would provoke resentment and tens 


the persons who will be liked appt ir to be creased correspondingly Whereas in 


those who can break through the tension by condition the jokes were directed out of 


laughing and joking. Such behavior may also group toward the experimenter and 


serve to reduce the external threat, represented trating intellectual problem, in the So 
by a liticult intellectual task, allowing the Emotional! condition Lne iokes were 1 
group members to maintain the spirit of a within the group toward the activities 
lighthe ed game, rather than a test of their fraternities represented around the ble. \ 
intelligence. In the Task condition most of the likely a sufficient number of these jokes 
iokes tended 1o he in the torn ol ridi uULOUS haps even ones that evoked laug ter Irom 
proposals for the solution to The Mined Road — group, carried with them a note of scort 
Problem, proposals offered in jest and received for some other fraternity and its way 


with laughter. Turning to the independence of | the whole fraternity system 
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» to sick vhere fee os are considerably 
€ sensitive 
ision, the systematic study pe 
rs as they vary under Task and 
| ytiona onaitions allenges he 
-factor proposals of Carter (1954) and 
195¢ in severa Vays The factors of 
ivity and Task Ability that they propose 
into one Task Pron ence fac tor in bot! 
litions, a result that suggests the need for 
e ¢ knowledge about how Activity 
l'ask Ability come to be diffe rent ed 
ich other. Their Likeability factor turns 
» He stable over bo experime ita ) 
yns only regard to the postmeeting 
sures of informal status; t behavioral 
sures that share in the def on of this 
4 vary markedly across conditions. Fur- 
sideration of these behavioral variables 
extend our conceptior of the Likeab ity 
r beyond its present bounds. Finally, the 
factor proposals of ( irter a id Bales fa 
ud Tension factor, which appeared 
) conditions nd the behavioral fa rs 
Disagreement and Laugl og id 
9 emerge a lepende t ors 
vehaviors involved are rt 1 ed 
Likeability factor. | cht be t 
rer Ire closure yn ny { i per 
I Tr ul re S kr OV LDO 
t variatio situat 
ure ol e group, or other exp 
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SUMMARY 

roposal by Carter (1954 nd Bales 

1956 nat ree I! r i tors account Io! 
( ) he variance measures of perilorm 
Ince nall groups was subjected to further 
by obtaining factor structures from per- 

fort ce measures under two demonstrably 
different experimental conditions. In the Task 
cond tion the group was orie nted to an external 
problem, an intellectual task, and in the Social 
Emotional condition a topic of high personal 
relevance created problems ol integration and 
tension reduction. Twenty five-man groups 


were run under each condition. The perform- 


ce measures taken on the 100 subjects wer 


an 


lactor analyzed separately for each condition 


he 
Che 


veal d a 


results of the two 
Cask lactor 
highly stable across conditions; it was identi- 
fied as a fusion of the Activity and Task Ability 
1954) and Bale 


factor analyses reé 


Prominence that was 


\ 


factors proposed by Carter 


1956). A factor, labeled Likeability, showed 
consistent loadings from postmeeting meas- 


ghly inconsistent 
that 


Some implications of 


ures of popularity, but hi 


from the behavioral measures 


shared in its definition 
the results for a more complex interpretation 


of Likeability and the dynamics of popularity 


than the one suggested by Carter and Bal 
were presented. A factor of low stability, 
labeled Tension, was extracted under each 


Finally, 


condition. independent behavior fa 


tors were formed by measures of either agree 


ment and disagreement or laughing and joking, 


dept nding on which behavior was not related 
» Likeability under that condition 
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} : : } 
les hay een ( l th pres . 
have ' _ I _ oubyects ere 33 chi er Uriental mn I 
. 4 j 1027 
More 1934 1 Criswe 19S ic 1d 26 Caucasian (/aole) children at th 
ietric tec 1€s und e\ é University of Hawaii Preschoo rhe age range wa 
tric cl ivag l til ibout 8-10 rs | from 3 vears 6 months to 5 years 3 months, with a mean 
rt and Taguc 1956 sugges t t age of 4 years 5 months. All ex ept one child had beer 
ge exists preschool childre e in the preschools for at least 6 months, this exception 
tack ’ , 2 _ being the senior author’s youngest chil who was a 
I ed 1 the Kinds of choice requ 
| - ‘ 
, newcomer to her group. There were 17 boys and 16 
if sociometrk techniques iney : A , 
: . zirls in the non-/aole group and 11 boys and 15 girls in 
ices that they assumed er lore 1 
— o ‘ spe _ the Aaole group. Three subjects were eliminated: one 
P y ines ad found that theis ‘ . 
yung chudren, and found that theu gi vecause she did not fall into either of the ethnic 
cited ethnocentric choices in O1 tal groups under study, one blind child who did not socia 
’ } , that th : 
1 Montreal preschool, but that the ize with anyone, and one mentally defective boy 
trend among Occidental childrer S The children were observed in free play in the 
cally significant. Among possible ex egular preschool groups, the ethnic and sex composi 
the authors considered that the Or tion of the three groups being approximately the same 
isan rity group, perceive more rhe time sampling me thod en ployed In making oO 
, ' ae oe servations consisted of 15 5-minute observations for 
nixed racial situatio tha ao ( . 
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ind hence cling more closely toge I , ‘ , : 
: N his interactions with other children were recorded 
isive study ol race awareness egro } " ’ A 
race hee rhree observers studiec he children over a period ol 
ee a } ) en dys: : 
chnidren Of prescnoo! G 1 approximately 3.5 months. Percentage of exact agree 
1 that cross-racial rac s ol ment for Observers A and B was 92; and for A and ( 
l it allter Irequency I! that 93. A tabulation was made of total time spent with 
ld y chance, although every child with whom the child under observation 
of white were 8 helow interacted during the observation periods, and total 
e ft] . with Negro were 9% time was computed for interactions with children in 
, each of the two ethnic groups 
rhe « ce expectancy for time spent playing with 
of Negro-Negro inter a le and non-haole children was computed for each 
vhit terac nm must there . pres hool g oup oO the basis of the ethni proportion 
ration of variables of nonracial o t in the gro » For example, if a group is made up ol 11 
; +} ‘ j e children ar 10 non-Aaole children, the chance 
se variables are personali 1its 
la austribu twee ie Negro and exp incy for a given /aole child for each ethni group 
‘ ¢ 8) SU I me. If he spent a total of 60 minutes in 
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A COMPARISON OF MENTAL RETARDATES AND NORMALS 
ON KINESTHETIC FIGURAL AFTEREFFECTS 


HERMAN H. SPITZ anp RONALD S. LIPMAN 


Edward R. Johnstone Training and Research Center, Bordentown, New Jersey 


previous experiment (Spitz & Blackman, of these four post-inspection judgments subt 
A 1959) indicated that mentally retarded {rom the Control score yielded a Satiation s 
males exhibit a poorer capacity for visual satia-  ¢ach subject 
tion, as measured by a _ visual aftereffect During the experiment, subjects wore goggles 
(VAE) test, than do normal males of approxi 


mately equal CA. Since there is no correlation of 


blocked the lower half of the visual field Where 
normal subjects put on the goggles before tl 


feedback trials, the retardates were not asked to 





: . scores ' . nest} ic f : ‘ , ' . 
individual * res on VAE and kine hetic alter them until after the feedback trials. Care was 
efiect (KAE) tests, at least with college students however. to keep them from looking down at 
(Spitz & Lipman, 1960), the question is posed of judgments. In any case, all subjects wore the goge 


j 


whether the group differences found in visual _ for the Control Measurements and until the experi 
satiation also hold in kinesthetic satiation (Kéhler ended 

& Dinnerstein, 1947). Furthermore, use of a KAE rhe reliability of individual scores on the KAI 
used here has bee n shown to be signifi ant (Lipn 
Spitz, 1959; Spitz & Lipman, 1960), althougl 


test provides a control for the possibility that the 
reliability coefficient is much lower for retardates t 


results of the previous study were due in part to 
the retardates’ inability to fixate steadily. Female 


. : for normals (.34 as compared to .74 
subjects, not included in the previous experiment, 


= oles " ] 
were included in the present study 
: : RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
MErTHOD Since there were no significant sex differen 
As shown in Table 1, the average CA of the retarded within groups, in mean Satiation scores, the « 
group, all residents at a state training school, approxi bined group of normals was compared with 


+ 


mated the average CA of a comparison group of college combined group of retardates. As shown in Ta 





sophomores." 2, the mean Satiation score of th 5 
‘he S atus wi similar t he on . : ‘ 1 , 
Phe KAE test apparatt ~ en » the one significantly larger than that of the retard 


described by Klein and Krech (1952). On the subject’s 


ati “y confirming the previous finding with VAE. H 
right was the variable test (T) block on which the posi \ ’ : 
; = 1 a , ever, whereas on the VAE test, retardates 
tion of a rider could be read to the nearest )% inch , ' ble th 
The comparison T block on the subject’s left was 1.5 ignificantly more variable than normals, : 
nches wide and could be quickly replaced by the differences in variability were found in the p 


Inspection (I) block, which was 2.5 inches wide study 

Che task was explained to the subject, who stood Although, as noted, sex differences witl 
between the T blocks, gripping them with the forefinger groups were not s enific int, the females 
and thumb of his left and right hands. Starting from groups had lower Satiation scores than the resp 
random positions alternately below and above Oe ‘te coiken fs Mee ohh Ge teed report 
point of objective equality POI , the subject found Wertheimer (1954a. 1954b) and by Spitz and I 
the place on the right hand variable T block which : ’ P 


te 3 , ; \ man (1960). On the other hand, the preset 
felt as wide as the left hand comparison T block. He I 

, 1? 1 Ss S mm; ( ons read mnconsis nt W 

was given four “feedback’’ practice trials. That is, ults may be ¢ ce co te 


vious finding that female retardates perceive spit 


after each judgment, his hand was placed at POI 
Chis procedure was introduced in an attempt to reduce alteretiects more readily than retarded males 

| ] } s ¢ ] 2. _ 
variability, particularly in the retarded grou; in fact, than normal males (Spitz & Lip 








he was asked to make four more equality jud 1959). The spiral, however, is more opt 
this time without feedback. These judgments were jective distortion in reporting results and, 
averaged to yield a Control score. Then, with the same case, may not be the most adequate m 
two fingers of his left hand, he rubbed the larger I block ; 
> satiatio 
for 1.5 minutes, in approximate time to a metronome It should 1 ; 
: | } 1 . t Shoulda De Cd, also, SUS 4 
set at 108 beats per minute, after which the origina : cate 
aa “# ‘ ftereffects retardates nerfort like t 
. block was quickly returned for the subject to make _ , gins - 
} Tv ( ds j s reported by S " i] 
four post-inspection equality judgments. The average lamag bjec eported DY OPpivack a : 
1959 an ¢ : f 4 K K 
" ’ . QO ? 
Ihe authors are most grateful to Marshall P. Smith, 195 
Chairman of the Psychology Department of Trenton In summary, t ) t sults w kK 
state ( ere ) s cooperation during this st I id l p ) $ VAI 


OS0 





CRITIQUE 





rABLI 
NOLOGICAL AGE DISTRIBUTION OF RETARDED 
xp NorMAL Groups, WITH IQ DIstTRIBUTION 
OF RETARDED GROUPS 
Me Z 
\ \ Ra — Rang 
2 18 2 2 67 
S i Females ‘ 15 1.8 7 s 
— Females 5 19 18.58 
0 
k rABLE 2 
tt DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN SATIATION SCORES O} 
anes NORMALS AND RETARDATES 
\ uf S/ p 
LE tes 
. . > . . 
mea S . “ Oe I 9 1.95 2.18 05 
r} R ates S55 &S 1.91 
at mentally retarded subjects are characterized 
eaker satiation processes than are normals of 
parable CA. 
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YSENCK (1955) has postulated that neurotics 
EK of the dysthymic type should condition more 
readily than neurotics of the hysteric typ 
This hypothesis was given support by Franks 


1k condition 


(1956) in a study of GSR and eyebli 
ing. Franks concluded, in addition, that 


ability is related to extraversion-introversion 


present experiment investigated the possible r 
lationship between conditionability of verbal be 
rhe hypothe 
ses are that dysthymics condition more readily and 
make 


sponses in an acquisiti 


havior and type of psychopathology 


stably and therefor more conditioned re 
yn and a countercondition 


ing series than do hysterics 
METHOD 


rhe subjects consisted of 26 female inpatients at a 
state mental hospital. Ten subjects fell into the dys 


thymic category, while 16 were 


Hysteric 
one or more of the following characteristics 


classified as hysterics 
subjects were described clinically as having 
conversion 
symptoms, hysteria, psychopathic personality, or some 
similar type of character disorder. Hysterics tended to 
exhibit histories of poor impulse control and antisocial 
behavior. Dysthymic subjects displayed one or n 


of the 


ore 


following primary characteristics: manifest 
anxiety, reactive depression, or obsessive compulsive 
features. Two judges, independently categorizing tl 
subjects as dysthymic or hysteric, 


003) 


1e 

agreed on 22 of 25 

cases (exact chi square, p 
Guilford’s R scale (1940) was used in this study as a 

measure of extraversion. The Taylor Manifest 

(MA) scale, MMPI scales L, F, AK, 


(1957) Social Desirability scale 


Anxiety 
and Edwards 
were also administered 
rhe personality inventories were given prior to the 
conditioning procedure 

One hundred 
andomly I 

5 white index card. All verbs were in the past 

I, We, He, They, She, and You 
were placed below each verb with their respective orders 
} 


as shown 


ommonly used verbs were 


sixty < 
selected, and each was typed on 


> 


3 xX 


tense. SIX pronouns 


randomized. The subject 1 sample card and 


instructed to make up a sentence containing the ver 
j 
1 


indicated on the card and beginning with any one of 


the pronouns. The subjects was asked to construct one 
such sentence for each of the 160 cards 

Operant level of responding was determined in the 
first 20 trials. In the following 60 a 


juisition trials, the 


experimenter said, ‘‘Good,”’ in a flat, unemotional tone 


. This 


Agnews 


State Hospital, 


1use of tne 


study, done at \gnews 
California, was possible only bec 
warm cooperation of the hospital staff. Jerry S. Wiggins 
was very helpful with suggestions regarding the investi 


gation 


CONDITIONING OI 
DYSTHYMICS AND 





VERBAL BEHAVIOR OI | 
HYSTERICS 
AND anv C. L. WINDER 
“Ts fy 
at the e! ) ce 1thes 
I or We. The last series 80 card presentatior 
situte the extincti f yuntercondit g 
during which reinforcement was shifts » He l 
responses N »SsUuUDIE eported a ireness é 
ot the experime 
R 
Che two groups were not significantly 
In operant leve I sponding as measur 
number ot first pers pronouns gi\ 
20 nonreinforced trials. In the 60-trial ac 


series, dysthymics produced significantl 
first person pronouns than hysterics (¢ = 1.98, ¢ 
05, one-tailed test). During the extinct 
the dysthymic group continued to give | 
person responses than hysteric 1.71, 2 
05, one-tailed test). Hysterics obtair g 
cantly higher scores on the Edwards Social D 
bility scale than dysthymics 2.20, 2 
two-tailed test). The samples did not differ sig 
nificantly on the Guilford R scale, tl WA 
MMPI scales LZ, F, and A 
DISCUSSION 

Results of this study indicate it is possil 
the basis of symptomatology, to choose g1 
which differ in conditionability of verbal | 
However, it is not yet possible to defi t f 


psvchometri the 


which suc 


ol scores on 


tests, 

psychological variables up 

differ. The findings do not support the relationst 
| 


between extraversion and resistance t conait 
ing postulated by Franks (1956) and Eys 


(1955). The only variable, other than « 


ability, which the groups differ is so« 


bility. There is, however, no apparent r 
between ease of conditio ng and socia 
bilitv ( 054 

Other investigators have found r 


between condit onal 


such variables as complian 


dependency anxiet Cairt S, 19590 | ves 

ol possibl relatior ships between these \ 

and symptomatology characteristic of dys 
d hystt CS Set ~ portant tor tut 
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irler Memori 


HAT persons who sco! iS al 





pyective scales are able to discrim1! i 
fairly accurately between photographs of Jews 
and non-Jews ha beer demonstrated by 
Allport and Kramer (1946), and Lindzey and 
Rogolsky (1950). They also noted that persons 


_ t 
Semitic tended to identify 
photographs as Jewish than those who scored low 
Their 


extensively qualified and questioned on the 


anti more 


SCOTINE as 


in anti-Semitism. findings, however, have 

been 

basis of group composition of the photographs and 

experimental controls (Carter, 1948; Elliot & 

Wittenberg, 1955; Scodel & Austrin, 1957) 
Seeleman (1940) noted that those 

unfavorable attitudes toward Negroes were sig- 

) 


nificantly less able 


who indicated 


to discriminate among a group 
of photographs of Negroes than those with positive 
attitudes. 


Consideration of these studies suggests a need 
for further evaluation of the hypothesis relating 


perceptual accuracy te prejudice, plus examination 
of the 
group-—out 


additional hypothesis that once the in 
group distinction is made, there is no 


umong members of the 


further need to distinguish 
out-group 


present invest lucted 


Col 


to verify first, the relationship between anti 


Semitism and perceptual accuracy, and second, the 


possibility of differential memory for persons scor 


ing high and low in anti-Semitism on photographs 


initially identified as Jewish or non-Jewish. In the 


latter case, Seeleman’s (1940) study suggests that 


a group scoring high in anti-Semitism, if they are 


able to identify accurately photographs of Jews 


} 


and non-Jews, should be less able than persons 


scoring low in anti-Semitism to remember those 
photographs defined initially as Jewisl 
. 
\l ETHOD 
Subjects 
[wo I indred na twenty Li¢ Indergraduate 


students at the University of Denver served as subjects 


Following administration of the anti-Semitism scale of 


Levinson and Sanford (1944), the 40 students who 
scored highest and the 40 who scored lowest on this 
scale ere selected for urthe tud The rang ( 
scores for the entire 220 subjects was from 52-286. The 
mean of the scores for the low anti-Semitic get Ip 


IO8 


I 
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BERNARD SPILKA 
Usiver Denver 

Vateria 

The i to 1 the \<¢ 4 ( i 
yearbor ) [ iversit f Denve Che 
amua ) i c | if tity ( ea h 

ed by che g persona! histo l g 

preference records in the Registrar’s office \ 
were of male seniors in « ind gow! rl 
was a departure from earlier studies and was er 
to restrict possible cues employed in id 
of Jews and non-Jews, and also to provide an ¢ S 
of uniformity for all the photographs presented. Sey 
judges rated each photograph on a five-point s« . 
represented the legrees I Je vish an I ] VN 
appearance of the photographs. Scale values re 
puted tor each | hotograph, and all photogra 
were consistently rated as extre vere 
easily distinguished and remembered were ren 
Of the original 82 photographs employed, 20 
graphs ol Jewish and 20 of non Je sn pers Ss 
selected These ere the roke nto three 


follows 


Set I Mixed Jewish and non-Jewish (10 Lig 
matched as to scale value 

Set I New set of Jewis! faces (10) plus 
ish faces employed in Set I. (Photog 
il oth sets were matched it \ 


S of non-Jewish faces (10 
on-Jewish faces employed in Set I. 1 
vere also individually matchec Ss 
as in Set II 
Procedure ; 
Following the selection of the 40 high and 4 mM 
scoring subjects, each subject was individual 
tacted and tested on the three sets of photographs. | 


i 


order of presentation oO! all pictures in Set I was <¢ 


arranged so veen [act 
] 
Scait 


that sharp contrasts bs 


values could not be used as cues to distingu 





Jewish from the non-Jewish phot ‘ 
presentation for Sets II and III was random as 
Follow 


lan ing desig! 


by reference to a table of random numbers 


administration of Set I, a counterba 


used and half of the su 


then Set III. The remaining subj 


jects in each group er 


Che initial tas is » ce e ear | 0 
Set I as Jewish o Je | hac | 
exposed for 5 se LJ ving adi 
Set I. a 4 inute block design task was give 
s ex ™ I] | IIT were then adminis 
Sl ect » was then requestec to ident 
rapns that had bee 1 n set 





, Jewish pictures iden 1.4 1.09 2.1 1.46 


as Je wish 





tures identified as Jewish 5.5 | 1.47 | 8.2 | 1.48 
sh pictures that were 3.2 1.46 4.9 1.53 
tely identified in 
el t Set I ar ere again a 
1. Sever rately identihe i 
Set II 
‘ Non-Jewish pictures that | 6.2 | 1.45 | 5.4 | 1.73 
- re accurately identi 
in Set I and were 
accurately identi 
Set ITI 
ry tasks. An analysis the total number of 
res identified as Jewish revealed that the 
gh A-S group was significantly more accurate 
the Low A-S group In identification of Jewish 
graphs (p < .01). The difference between 
eraphs two groups in accuracy of identification of the 


Jewish photographs fell short of significance 
High A-S group identifi 
graphs as Jewish than did the 

ip (p < .02), but an 

aled that the 
sh pl otographs holds when the 


d significantly moré 

| Low A-S 
analysis of covariance 
ntincation ol 


total number 


accuracy in ide 


" 
s controlled 





" J vish identifications of non-J« Vs 

r(p < .01). The correlation between the accuracy 

: res 1 frequency of identifying the phot 
raphs as Jewish was .40 (p < .01, 78 df) thus 

% ssitating the use of the above procedure. 

; In order to compare the high and low groups in 

er regard to accuracy of memory for the Jewish and 


laces, an analysis ol variance was 


wing nested +} : 
Ving puted tor tf Se pictures which were ci 


tihed in Set I and then again correctly ident 


abl 2 indicates a significant interaction be 
he groups and pictures, which necessitated 

irther comparison of the subgroups means 
nh ti use of the 


Tukey process (Walker & 


1953 When the accuracy means lable 1 
corrected for the group and photograph 

S he High A-S group obtained a mean a 
ore f 5.55 on the Ie vish photographs 

W) ¢ the ne Je I photographs The Li 
» gi | rec ved ar ccuracy score of 4.29 
entifications and 5.54 for the non-Jewisl 


I these c¢ ect I st sig 

( tl O1 levy citlerence 8 twee 
Vv eans ould have t I ] rated 

It may e sec that a differenc ¥ 1.25 obtained 

between the photographs within each of the groups 

Apparently the High A-S group re! bered 

significantly more of the Jewis! faces than did th« 

Low A-S group, however the latter group demon- 

+} 


strated more accuracy in memory for the non 
J wish faces 
The results of this 


dentification of in-out-group members are clearly 


supportive of the findings of Allport and Kramer 


} 
' tivatior noe 
Investigation rek ge to 


(1946) and of Lindzey and Rogolsky (1950). The 
second hypothesis relating to memory is contra 
dicted by the data and suggests the operation of 
different processes In memory tor Jews than were 
suggested by Seeleman (1940) in her study of 


memory for Negroes. The findings would initially 
suggest that the High A-S group remembered thi 
Jewish photographs significantly more accur: 
than the non Je wish photographs, in addition to 
demonstrating a significantly higher degree of ac 
curacy than the Low A-S group in memory of the 
Jewish photographs. The situation, however, is re 

non-Jewish photographs and this 
Both the High and Low A-S 


differential sensitivity to 


V rsed for th 
was not expected, 


groups appear to show 


in-out-group distinctions 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study was conducted to verily first 


; 


he apparent tendency of anti-Semitic persons to 


lentify Jews more accurately than do non-anti 


Semites. Second, it was hypothesized that once an 


nti-Semitic person has distinguished between 


vers of the in-group and the Jewish out-group, 
nguish 


mem! 


he should have no further need to dist 


and his memory 


\tified as Jewish should therefore be 


among the out-group members, 


for those ide 


rABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR MEMORY OF ACCURATELY 
IDENTIFIED PICTURES FROM SET I THAT WERE A¢ 
CURATELY IDENTIFIED AGAIN IN Set IT AND Set Ill 


Betwer subject same 179.27 78 2.29 
group 

lota etween s ts 187.38 79 

J-NJ 119.03, 1 119.03 45.61" 
J-NJ) X (P-NP 57.59 1 | 57.59:22.06* 
Residual 203.38 78 2.61 

lotal within subjects 380.00 80 

otal 567.38 159 
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less accurate than for those identified as non 
Jewish. 

From a sample of 220 male subjects, the 40 


10 low the Levinson-Sanford 


anti-Semitism scale were selected, and presented 


high and scorers on 
with matched sets of photographs of Jewish and 
non-Jewish males in cap and gown from a college 
yearbook. Three sets of photographs were em- 
ployed in a counterbalanced manner 
The findings were: 


1. The high both 
more accurate in identifying Jewish photographs, 


anti-Semitic subjects were 
and labeled more of the photographs as Jewish 
than did the low anti-Semitic subjects 

2. The accuracy of the anti-Semitic subjects 
was not a function of the increased 
photographs identified as Jewish. 

3. The anti-Semitic subjects remembered ac- 


number of 


curately significantly more Jewish photographs 
than non-Jewish photographs, and also were more 
accurate in identification of the Jewish photo- 
graphs than were subjects in the low anti-Semitic 


group 
+. The low anti-Semitic group remembered 
significantly more non-Jewish photographs than 


their 


Jewish, and were also more accurate ir 


AND NOTES 
identifications of the non-Ji 
the 


high anti-Semitic groups 
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> { . va il¢ 1 ) i 
Rar orae ne ( eTS ) 
* yy seul, I serving ir group as ~ 
epresel vi 
> ~ ere then dittoe ul exchange n 
groups. Approximately 2 additional hours were devot« 
to ingroup discussion of the merits of each. Members 
ere urged to increase their understanding of the posi 
ions of the other groups by noting points of similarit 
al difference | points needing clarification o 
Cla ) 101i 
\t a meeting of the representatives, each representa 
tive then explained and clarified his group’s solution in 
esponse to questions raised by representatives fron 
other groups for an additional 1.5-2 hours. When 
" ers reports that a itionai interaction would 
not contribute to their understanding of the othe 
group’s statements, the representatives ranked the 
so ns om “best to worst 
We ment Personal Behavior Members 


roup Pi ble m Sol ML {ciiviltes 


aspect ol training required all group mer 


vers to give one another quantitative personal feedback 


ents regarding how each person’s behavior 


xperienced by all the others according to the 
t items shown in Table 1. The ratings wer 


ty of raters was insured. There 





between these ratings of persona 


’ 
1 the election of representatives 


ons were on a nine point scale trom never 
t all, 2; seldom, 3; a few times, 4; sometimes 


>: tal often, 6; often, 7; almost ilways, 8; to always, 
9. 1 IV ial scores were averaged to assign eat h person 
a rati 4 every item. For approximately half the 
groups > il behavior ratings were made prior to 
the t g sequence concerned with interg oup rela 
san the other half following it. Since the timing 
yf the p ynal evaluations reveals no significant differ 
é $ connection with assessing the perceived char 
cle tics presentatives, the combined data ar 
é I r 
RESULT! 
I} ( ¢ f each ¢ Ip re divided into 
] ( ns, according to r k received 
the elect ( representative Data fr i 
g D ere coml ( so t t eac juartil 
7 mn consisted of 22 subjects. Table 1 presents 
ré rt liVis the mean rat rece ‘ 
he pers il cl cteristic s The thre 
cate r \f e ic . round 
R Table 1 can be ¢ { from 
Dp $ LIne tne reg \ ) cl i! 
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MY 
| 
Type ( 
I edural Ski 
rakes the lead in sele t 
Offers constructive evaluat 4.8) 5 
eeded 
Hely get to ther t oti li ¢ 
Er rage r t level } 
luctivity 
Provides helpful ot tive feedback t 
members 
Provides good in rie when needed 
Helps group stay on target 
He Kes to wi ler 
Blocks the grou; 1 
Intellectual Compete 
Offers origina eas 
Helps members express their ide 1.4 
Expresse ‘ early 1< ise 
Sticks t point arbit y 
sx | Tact 
D te 1 impose Ww » the 1 
z ul 
Ru way when faced with proble 
Yields to grou t re I 5 4 
Anr the t 
Levels with other memt 1 
Effectively t C W t t 1 
ter 
Makes others feel at easd 7 8 
He fights rather n work 
I te Ss wit \ rst ] wi 
ther \ 
He wst t! S 
( tributes wit it cutt t ; 
Betweer t I 
Progressive increases or decreases fron 


the fourth quartile division provide an 


AeA 
Ist TC 
NTATIVI 
I 
eb 
ais 
7.1 
2 1 
41 
" ' 
' 
: 81 
the first to 


nadicat 


of the stability of the relationships obtained 


addition, t’s have been computed he 


first and fourth quartile divisions to in 


significance of ditlerences betwee extre 


that all items for which the ?’s are sign 


are characterized by consisten 


ward trends from the first to 


divisions 
rhe results confir the hv ( 
showing that members wh« ( t pr 
their peers as representatives are l 
from those who are not chos« tern 
seen as possessing greater ntellectu ci 
ind procedural skill. They do not supp 
that highly preferred representatives 
’ — +] 





to possess gre 





tweet 
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} edu J 

Hevi ‘ tne r ems ¢ 

k sI Vv signin t lerence 

1 least preferred repres itive 
cha s e first quart 
IK rt! represe¢ ta steady uj 
ir cern th skill p 
tion eftlectively\ t the task leve s 
lead in selecting topics, helping to 
of issues, helping the group to stay 
marizing when needed, and encour 
productivity Ihe rema ng twos 

re concerned with giving construc 
and prov d gy obprective teedback 
ispects ol group veiopment that 
steer the selves re entiective 
involve skill ¢ gy reac S 
person feels or how others are aftec 

The two ite s that fail » ast 
treme groups are concerned witl 
group and with wandering off the 
actions that interfere th the gr 
Intellectual ( pete? 

Three of the f Ir tems meas 
intellectual aspects sl! progressi\ 
differences in all cases significant 
01 level. For “‘offering original ide 
ence between extremes is the mos 
the study. The other two deal th 
munication. The item that does 
significantly is related to sticking 
point nan arbitrary I! 1€! s\ 
blocks Frou] cl 
Social 7 ali 

Only 3 « the 11 tactfiulness ite 
aegrees oft pre! ¢ ce or represt 
the .01 leve aings tor ¢ 
are counter to what would be expec 
is a group represent ve were ti 
popularity” conte Though the 
s w lor ‘ rtilie divis - 
repres tative See is 
posing their perse 1 on the g 
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st sig n \ S ae L ry) 9 
;, P wee ? [The present study deals with the perceive 
ers ( racteristics of members who are pr 
trred by their peers to serve as spokesmen in 
Dist SION ecision making teraction with representatives 
Much d makina +] oe ‘ ted by other groups. Eighty-eight subjects 
, ae ager ale peed 7... composed into eight-man groups spent approx 
yns Is yor ey r hae . , = : sis ee , nately hours in autonomous ingroup activities 
Hage pppoe ae widens elena aie prior to intergroup problem solving through repre 


arding the psych gical process \n assigned problem served as the basis 


cauy reg 
aie I = tl - election of es repress ntative we for creating differences between groups. Each 
failed to locate a single experimental study — ¢roup rank ordered all its members with respect to 
erned directly with evaluating the personal preference for a representative. Members also 
EACIOTILICS GESGt iated with group preference of evaluated each other on 24 items of personal be 
weer ried eoerere ~— a sa conan et . havior categorized as measuring social tactfulness, 

underlying theory of representationa! de- — intellectual competence, and procedural skill 

ar presses = " ited membr 7” el ct to Results show clear cult diffe rences and are in- 
those most capable of periorming Tunchions — terpreted as supporting the hypothesis that mem 
resentation. The gee : study eee one bers do elect as representatives those whom they 
ioe th i women os ed Pg ' pe oe ” see as possessing superior procedural skill and in 
yondpadess, ean ener enaniay - cmecte tellectual competence. They do not bear out the 
= a paar oe & being ss skillful ‘rom part of the hypothesis concerned with social tact 
edural pre Cs View. rhe hypothesis is "ot fulness. Persons elected as representatives are nol 
ae = the area of social tactfulness as or more outstanding than members least preferred in 
rily understood. If anything opposite findings terms of perceived positive social—emotional 


btained. Representatives are seen as beir 
btained. Representatives ar en as )eINS characteristics such as helping, harmonizing, or 


of dominating group actions, making others feel liked or at ease. Rather they 


ger in the sense 
NG COSTE Promeres, One S mS - are seen as personally “strong” in the sense of 
ssues. Except for the items concerning tactiu dominating the group, resisting conformity pres 
the results establish the validity of the hy sures, and facing up to problems rather than 
thesis at the perceptual level. running away from them. 
\ ywical second step now ne¢ is to be taker 


lestion 1S, “Are persons W ho are preterre | REFERENCE 


representatives actually more able under inter Biake, R. R., & Mouton, JANE S. Training for de 
problem solving conditions to get their é n-making in groups. New York: Putnam, 1960, 
view effectively understood in intera TESS 
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THE INTERACTION OF PERSONALITY AND MUSCLE TENSION IN PRODUCIN 
AGREEMENT ON COMMONALITY OF VERBAL ASSOCIATIONS 


JAMES L. KUETHI 
Johns Hopkins Univer 


t) ] } wine } rh P , 
scores 


recent study by Kuethe and Eriksen (1957 jects were classified as ig high J 
A related verbal stereotypy under stress to or low Pt scores (Pt rhe division was 1 
subjects’ scores on the Psychasthenia (Pt) scale the median Pt score of the subjects u 
of the MMPI. Subjects with low Pt scores showe 
more stereotypy under experimentally induce 


group, resulting in subgroups of 10 subjects ¢ 


| g 
1 rable 1 presents the mean agreement « 


: ; ‘ sonality eroree } my d the 

anxiety or muscle tension than did similar subjects ™onality scores for the Pi and the 
: : . sects in the nation and monteneion a 

in a control group. Subjects with high P? scores, jects int tension and nontension groups 

however, showed less stereotypy under either \n analysis of variance revealed that the 


stress condition than did similar subjects in a con action of Pt scores with the presence or absent 
trol group. tension was the only significant source of varia 
It was suggested that stereotypy represents a (/ 5.45, p < .05 with 1 and 36 df). Under 
facilitation of response biases based on past lear sion, Pt subjects show more verbal bet 
ing. This proposition was difficult to evaluate be subject agreement than do. Pt — subjects 
tension situation. Tension produces slight] 


cause the subjects gave numerical responses, 
The present study had two major purposes. verbal agreement in Pt+ subjects than is st 
One was to replicate the investigation of Pi scores a Pt+ subjects In a nontension situatio! 
. } »CH} hea ) | 7Tat, ~t 

and the presence or absence of tension in producing lhe results of the present study suppé 
previous findings of Kuethe and Eriksen (195; 


In that earlier study, two types of stereotypy 
investigated. An individual could show ster 


verbal stereotypy. The second was to examine the 
role of prior learning in verbal stereotypy 


METHOD by not using all of the response categories 
, : : 
Che Pt scale of the MMPI was administered to male ante of cana sequential dependencies 
students in an introductory psychology class. For the _ mason oe 
actual experiment, 40 subjects were selected at random In the present study, the mean agreem 
and divided into two groups. There were 20 subjects in commonality score for a group may be regar 
a “tension” group and 20 subjects in a “nontension as a measure of group response stereotypy. 1 
group. All subjects were run in individual sessions extent that a group has a high mean agree! 






Each subject in the nontension group was told that commonality score, the subjects in the gr 
the experimenter was interested in collecting data on giving the same responses. These responses 
verbal associations so that he would have a basis for probably received a great deal of emphasis 

; ‘ 
comparisons in future studies that he wished to do experience of individuals from similar « 


The subject was then read 50 stimulus words from the 


backgrounds. In response to the word 
Kent-Rosanoff list, and the experimenter recorded the y ; 


subject may say “Jane,’’ a response that is 


‘ 


subject’s association to each word 
tively idiosyncratic, or he may say 


rhe subjects in the tension group received the same 
treatment as the nontension group with two exceptions association learned by most individuals. I 


These subjects were told that the experimenter was in 


latter type ol! response that seems to be fac 





terested in the effect of muscle tension upon verbal by tension in subjects with low Pt scores 
associations. Each subject in this group supported a The earlier study was concerned with \v 
weight by pulling down on a lever while giving his within subjects, whereas the present study foc 
associations 1e weight was heavy enough to requir } , 
ociatior The wei at is heavy enoug equire on variability between subiects. In both situ 

tension in arm and shoulder muscles. Subjects indicated , : . 

. 32.3 : ’ however, the interaction of personality 
that the task did not require excessive effort and that ; 

duced tension determined the predict 


t 


they could have supported the weight for far longer 


behavior in that it predicted variability. | 

nasil 7, hierte hecan mor re 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION ample, P% ae Se ee 
more stereotyped) under tension in tl 


\ count was made for each of the 50 stimulus not respond randomly (Kuethe & Erikser 


i 
words to determine the most frequent responst and in that their responses ‘ncrease in ag 
given by the 40 subjects. The score of an individual on commonality 
subject was the total number ot these high fre The facilitat on of strong response [ 
quency associations that he produced subjects under tension would be predicted |! 
Within the tension and nontension groups, sub theory. But this prediction does not hold 


oO 





I\ 


r the most part m 
The present 


re Was a reduction 


ing subjects. For example, when 


TABLE 1 

AGREEMENT ON COMM 
AND Pi SUBJECTS IN 
NONTENSION 


NALITY FOR THI 
TENSION AND 
GROUPS 


ntension Group 19.9 21.6 
sion Group 23.8 19.7 


ts with high Pi scores. This result is interesting 
ause the Pi scale correlates .92 with the Mani- 


st Anxiety (ZA) scale (Eriksen & Davids, 1955), 


1 the MA scale is a scale for which there is a 
that it measures drive level (Taylor, 195¢ 
ce the correlation between the two scales is of 
ut the 


same magnitude as their reliability 
} 


ficient, it is probable that the instruments are 





thing. 
supports the view 


“anxiety 


asuring the same 





evidence that 


scales may 


level between 


the Pi and related 


ite initial differences in drive 
ects, they also predict behavior in situations 
that 


behave as though 


jucing a strong drive. It is interesting 


ects with high “‘test anxiety” 
gh drive when they 


ere under relatively | 


1eutral situation but behave as though 
n drive level when they are 
ected to stress. This iatter phenomenon may 
termined, however, by factors which override 
simple relation between drive and behavior. 


nay well be a mistake to estimate drive level 
It is possible 


high scores on anxiety scales 


oO use delense mec nisms when they are 
cle experimental stress that are different 
I the mechanisn activated in low 


subjects with 
stress, they may 


present study 


pecome 
this tendency could 
Pt+- subjects to edit their behavior by not 
that occurred t 


response 


result in lowered agree 


Pi+ 


Payi 


defense mechanisms of the Pi4 sub 
prevent the « peration of any simple effect of drive 
upon responseé characteristics 
Kuethe, and 
that subjects with low Pt scores show less aware 

f their behavior than is true of high scorers 


Erikser Sullivan (1958) showed 


rhe absence of 
havior in the 
havior to be 


conscious interierence th be 


present situation could permit be 


strong drive in the 
theory would suggest 


nodified by a 
manner that drive 
rhe evidence that anxiety scales measure more 
than “amount of anxiety” has been 
De Soto and Kuethe (1959, 1960 
formulation involved the 


discussed by 
Part of their 
possibility that a low 


score on an anxicty scale may often reflect a trait 


independent of the one indicated by a high score 
Scale scores aré 


Kuethe as a 


anxiety al 
j 


thereltore regarded by De Soto and 
disjunctive function of amour 
d the nature of the defense mechanisms 


activated by the testi 





situation 
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A FACTOR ANALYTIC INVESTIGATION OF PERSONALITY VARIABLES 
AND REMINISCENCE IN MOTOR LEARNING 


\. W. BENDIG anp CHARLES R. EIGENBRODI 


™ I ABI nter thas Db n arouse VI nh mean iearning or I nisce ) 





p eel I of I 1956b hot! rather than Stiga M4 ne Cova 
experimental ind theoretically relating person- )e€ Measures e present study Was des 
ality variables to the p I t ) I n to itilize iCd sa 1st Xt > 
in motor learning. Several additional studies the pursuit-rotor task as described by Ray (1 
(Bendig & Vaughan, 1959; Ray, 1959; Recht- (9) to include a larger number of personal 
schaffen, 1958) have tested deductions drawn from scores by using a multiscale inventory suck 
this formulation. Briefly, Eysenck has suggested Guilford-Zimmerman (1949) Temperament 

r ’ lart Y ] 


that the trait of extraversion, defined by Guilford’s vey, and ) to use factor analytic proce 




















Rhathymia and Eysenck’s (1956a) Extraversion investigating the relation { 
scales, is positively correlated with the amount of ables 
reactive inhibition generated in a motor task and, 
consequently, with both the amount of original PROCEDURI 
le ir y 1d reminis¢ Ice sh wn | ss surely Su jects were 160 Lie ndergracduate st 
Eysenck also suggests that drive, as measured by rolled in sections Of a OI mester course 
Guilford’s Cycloid Disposition, Taylor’s Manifest ductory psychology. All subjects were in 
Anxiety, and Evysenck’s Neuroticism scales, may contacted in class and requested to participate. D 
be positively correlated with motor learning and the experimen i! ession, th subject was firs 
saeaileniane Guilfor l-Zimmerman (1949) Tempe am it Surv 
eee oe a oo ee was then run on the pursuit rotor witi the equ 
] j ren reporerea , aap : . instructions, and procedure identi il with tl 
results. Using measures from a reversed alphabet by Ray (1959), requiring 5 minutes of cot 
printing task, Rechtschaffen (1958) found no rela practice, 15 minutes of rest, and 2 minutes of 
tionship etwet scores on the Rhathyr i practice Each subject read or studied during 
and either learning or reminiscence, and Bendig period. The rest period of 15 minutes was cl 
and Vaughan (1959) reported zero relationships ™@ximize remit iscence (Ray, 1959, p. 202 
between Extraversion and Neuroticism scale scores rhe GZTS answer sheets were scored fot 
and motor learning. Taylor and Rechtschaffen —— Raw s wes were wsed In the SubSCquEM a1 
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origina S 1958 » I yund Signincant negative he Salen Cane om Senge ce a ee 
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purpose For exa ple ll one ( i a 
mea judgment of 3 inches to 6, wl é 
other shiits from a mean of 10 inches to one 
there is some question as to whi subject has I 
the more influenced. By comparing al it¢ 
amounts of shift, the « lusion is reached that th 
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ratios are taken, the opposite ¢ clusion 
cated 
\ second disadvantage of sucl sis tha ‘ 
require a prior sessk In ch each su t 
makes judgments by himself order to esta 
1 baseline fror nie any snilt ( pute 
With these considerations n the sé | 
author devised a tech que, to be d ribed, that 
permits the simultanec measurement of t 
components of dyadic influence without requiring 
the prior de ermination of indiv lual baseline 
we experiments are reported The fir ent 
ipport to the primary hypothesis : l 
experiment was the i ed a conducted 
order to test a secondary | ypothesis ¢ cerning the 
negative results of the first experiment. The second 
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ty j hyp he 
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always answered that this was not the case.| Well 
Mr , vou score is the worst I’ve had yet, and 
s almost as low as one can score. This experiment is 
not a joke, an I tried to do po | or int 
trv at al " o now and you may leave. |Low i 
ulicated that he ha tried t ( t M 
, if this is the best you ¢ do. I would strongly 
st that you € an appoint 1 the 
Bureau of Measurement and Guidance to talk with 
one of the counselors. At \ t’s ge 1 with 
the rest of the exper t ) ee how \ o there 
The experiment mie Ni I to eac! ect 
loud enough to be clea overhea t the 
After the perceive lierence ir relate iS 
competence were estabiisnec ceed » the 
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SUCCESSIVE RESPONSES 
IN ELDERLY PATIENTS \ 
iM 5S INGLI 
, ’ ; 
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vn to afiect the | lor ince 
people (Welford, 1958 
es ol the lear: y processes ¢ 
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wry disorder (I 1957 
» ot xp P + ( rr ut Br 
1OS8 1 } So tec th vo g 
ts hav 10OW that certa wiiftications 
I senting digit an St iit may Ser 
eluc ite some of the pl hle¢ raised by pe 
- ‘ this ipp r tiv s nple I s] Bre i 
has suggested that } P t} orthodox w 
res ¢ the digit span stimuli may inv yh 
y a simple pert ptual process, th simulta 
S r tation < differen parts < a sp 
r fierent sensory ¢ nnels (e.g., both ¢ 
f av require, in add 1, the partici] 
simple rage system, which itsel! may 
the basis tor short-term memory 
Thus n ofr experiment Broa ent 5 
wed that w lull were fe 
speed of 2 1 headphones 
subjec » ‘ i to one if al 
ltaneously the span to t 
ear, then the subject ted ier ( 
s could rep 1 the digits ruent 
rthermore such reproduction, ele ts fr 
1 I the spa vere ne lternated 
s fr the other half. 7 first 
r com! only contained rew 
rder effect. Broadbent (195¢ 
stu $ part p it 
a 4 n Nat Healt (y 
Me il H t (ys Pro N 5 
. I < . , S 
s ( t () " H K 








- 
/ 
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n.O 
’ t ( ( 
pec t gy ito 
f es 

Br t ( tw , $ nech 
( ( sucl per i ( Lhe 
vit span test. First, there is a “p-Sys ch 
( ( pass rmation successively. Second, 
eT ~ ste! i i | re 4 Ss 
1Or 1 ving, ior ex pit vyhen tl p 
I 1 SI s already tully occupied n s 
tt ( t from a er channel. Broad 
1957) tned to find out experime tally if the 
s-systt could be regara¢ s operative even the 
orthodox digit spal test ¢ i it could best be 
regarae las a kil | of emergency dev ce, only called 
ipon when excess information must be handled 
In this case, with dichotic stimulation, the order of} 


experimenter The recall order 


some of the subjects before the stimuli were pre- 
sented and to some ol the subjects alter presenta 
tion of the st 1 

If it were the case that all the stimuli passed 
through the s-system before entering the p-system, 


then the serial rder effect would be expected to 
npear. regardless of whether the recall order had 


| prescribed before or after the stimuli were 


presented. If, on the other han i, only part of the 


information passed through the s-system, the 
other part going straight through the p-system, 
then the serial-or ier effect \ ild nN re € xpected 
to appear the situation hich the r call order 


tation of the 


stimu 
This « 4 ent ad t p i ompletely 
c] ) pl I 
unequlvoca esults. In the situation n which 
( orae Ss Imposed elore st ulation, the 
r re , ; t | | ry? r t r t r 
‘ i it ettec ad ppea | the s ition in 
ch ret order W sper iter st ation 
the serial ler ¢ t y appeared in the early 
stages ol ctice In the iter Ss l s efiect 
aes a 2 f eS Beate 
ell é é y. Tl 
- ‘ ( th imay g 
‘ { re being p through 
t thé ( ict ony 
. : ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ iD e s 
| ij 
‘ ' ‘ ‘ | 
> i i ( rt i 
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most likely that, in the ordinary immediate mem 
ory test, the information probably enters the p 
system at once without passing first through 
s-system 

This notion is supported by other evidence 
(Inglis, 1957) which shows that elderly psychiatri 
patients with memory disorder (and hence showing 
presumptive evidence of some breakdown of thei1 
storage processes) may 
digit span tests as patie 
without memory disord 
course, previously pe 
immediate memory 
test may be regarded 


cases showing a severe 





If memory disorder 


tients is, in part at least, based upon some break 


down of the kind of storage mechanism postulated 


by Broadbent, then we may expect ch patients 
to show spec fiable disturbances ot recal the 
dichotic stimulation situation relative to the 


performance of a matched group of patients with 


out memory disorder The experiment reporte 

here was designed to investigate this not 
\iETHOD 

Jul € ‘ 

The expe mental g pm comprised 15 elder i 
tients clinically estimated to be suffering from ur 
doubted memory disorder. ‘1 estimate was made or 
the ba ol a complaint about the patient’s mer 
made by the doctor i har¢ he ca y ti ward 
stall, or boul 

A cont | oup ol 15 ent tl t r ) 
order as also teste The age range of the experimental 
group was 68-83; that of the control group was 66-84 


The Wechsler Verbal scale 1Q range in the experimental 


group was 77-103; in the control group it was 75-112 
[There were 4 men a! 11 women in each group, all 
psychiatric patients the Ontario Hospital, Kings 
Ontario. The were almost all of the iral working 
class. The women were, for example, a st all fa ers 
and tarm worker's wive \ll the patients (both experi 
mental and contro ere cooperative uring test 

and none of them suffere ul ensory r! te hicit 
so severe s to intertere vith test perl ince he 
experimental grou i l ompost ( S¢ 
diagnose as senile dementia, us having been 
admitted to hospital if i a late vit 
failing memory The « itrol group is principa rT 
posea of tunctiona l eres itients ag as 
cases OF at ( chi i 
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TABLE 1 


DovuBLE STIMULATION TE 


I ( 2 
Practice Series 
5 Blank 
Blar 5 
i 5 
Test Series 
6 2 
y | 
] + 
5 8 
32 94 
18 65 
37 49 
57 86 
658 417 
432 SOY 
243 
354 
1943 
2547 
8475 
6351 
The apparatus used t« er the bina als 
consisted ol Webco r phonic tane 
Model EP2821-5B) plave papa yf I s 
30) earphones. Di it sets of ts were 
each channel as show n Table 1. The 
presented at tt! | econd 
I ic] subject S st I ‘You are £ £ 
a numbe¢ € t u near The spoke 
8 was then ; Channel 1. If tl 
spondec ) t the tne ame proce l 
peated I ig 5 on ( nel 2. If the ] 
to respond «¢ gave e W ¢ he t \V 
Increase itil the « ect SI 1S€ s wie 
Secon e subjec as tok N you are g 
hear tw I ers toget! one in eat ( | 
what l ea The tw nanneis the 
poke! igits 5 I ‘a neous If ne 
esponde ith t ( rits (i.e., 5-8 8-5 
the experiment went i » the test se I 
iten i the p ¢ ies is rem é n 
The gol S te€ ) ¢ é S 
serve t el ré t DB erence 
the g ( ere é i 
é It t é ect 
l t s N 
ne C d ea ea \ rt 
4 6 he | t 
Tt ‘ 
" ; , ‘ } 
1 series N 
( I 
| 
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E DIF! ENCES BETWEEN THE MEANS OF THE 




















\ Ex \s r , I ‘ ere ce 
YT, , 
Age 75.73 4.42 5.00 4.46 0.57 ’ 
WAIS IQs Verbal scale 89.00 9.27 95.40 10.38 1.78 , 
P rmance scale 72.07 6.43 RR 53 11.02 4.99 01 
€ ius Perforr nce 16.93 &§ 29 . SS 3.27 01 
| Scale 80.67 7.57 { 0.39 3.44 01 
jigit Span Fe 5.903 1.44 3 O83 1 3 
‘ 
Dominant 0.98 0.14 , 1. 0.00 5 n 
) 
N inant 0.47 0.41 0.9 0.44 3.10 l 
2 Digits 
Dominant 1.83 0.20 001 1.95 0.20 1.64 , : 
N inar 0.09 0.63 80 0.45 §. 30 OO! 
T) 
; > 4? > “4 
D 2.42 0.48 a0} 2.90 0.1 ' 3.64 01 
N jomina! 0.05 0.14 2.15 0.¢ 11.8 001 
4 Digits 
Dominar 2.82 1.06 1 3 63 0.45 > 79 0? 
. ’ 001 ~ M1 4-6 
N ominant 0.09 0 0.95 0. Of . $3.55 01 
+} ect: the tot i < , ‘ 1 +} 
Uf £ i eck ( i I I ant 
. ¢ The alan ae th ’ 
F ( | r a ( i ne cl wine tne expe m¢ la contre 
t } f ¢ 
¢ ot cx S ses each 2 l ‘ 
. . ich b groups are also sta cally significant. This finding 
$ gz sé l Sl 1 he series t x « 
Ss e with the < ( a k ol Sé 1i-order 
; t nm th f th } V4 } rit 
etiect in the recall ol the second halt ol eac agit 
; TTY] ) c scr r ; ‘ 
R . AN Dist ION erie I s also congruent with the present hy 
} +} } } + t 
The € < qd standard eviat S al the pothesis it this effect should ip} r eve in the 
sig cance ¢ ce betwee ns shortest series the case of tl experimental 
the experime ntrol grour ‘ rrouy thoug!t does not appear in the ¢ tre 
Te ) ] e signincance oI the dll was re ) at ¢ t series ler +} f x firure 
{ the uncorrelated ¢ test I reached 
19 I é evel e€ poss e t ippiy the ri its 
Pre indings are confirmed the signif t ne this vestigati to secure chinical 
anc t the Verba Pertormance d tlerence < the test « emory disorder whicl ould be ust as 
WAIS ( venient to use as the orthodox « t s} but 
The differences bet ) he g ps ) ( ! cl re elv to be valid 
; . 
st at experiment re s nic t 
I SUMMARY 
= is designed to test the t that 
4 me OI aisoraer, ¢ ( V as { ( ery 
} 
persons iy be related to a eat the 
kind « torag¢ ystem W ch ha ( iced 
expla successive responses t n eous 
stir ormai you id 5 
I ps of 15 « r I ( tri it S 
_ € QT I tients t ne or ( rae! ] 
? er , P ¢ were tects The re 
ss t ¢ ppear betwee! tne gt 
aan ial meat , 
I ) - I it ul é ant 
4 14 ' ' 
I ges ets 5a 1 4 REF] EN‘ » 
No ex t sent be ered FS ‘ 
195 8, 145 
S Fors ¢ +} . . c 
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ANXIETY, BIRTH ORDER, AND SUSCEPTIBILITY TO SOCIAL 
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{ r l oro 
\ CHACHTER (1959) claims that first-born childre 1 pparatus 
S are subjected to more in« nt nur The it netic DI atus has 
than are later-born children ar I uent! Walte Quinn (1960). W 
more dependency behavior in of relays a n electric el 
responses. Schachter finds support for his hy a ct exposure oi thé 
pothesis in studies reported by Rosonow and ‘3 et trom tne bj n t 
Whyte (1931), Sletto (1934), Sears (1950), Sears, ‘© Inter wees | we 
Maccoby, and Levin (1957), and Haeberle (1958 as cher ity gee, ves ,- 
In addition he reports experiments carried out at, " 8 ae te caer . 
Minnesota which show that first-born ubjects small n “ht lights ; cl we 
more readily change their opinions when fictitious read the timer and re the 
group norms are provided (Ehrlich, 1958) and . 
experience greater anxiety reduction through Procedure 
affiliation with others (Wrightsman, 1959) than In « er to be sure that he 
° , , the stimulus an ollow tare n tf 
do later-born subjects. rhe experiment reported * ae ti 
in this paper is an attempt to test Schachter’s |... jpe, ana ee es 
hypothesis, using suggestibility in the autokineti Sam autem tnt om the Habe 
situation as an index of susceptibility to social time, after a short pause, th 
influence As soon as you see the lig] 
The following hypotheses were put forward: switch (the experi ter indicate 
1. In the autokinetic situation, even when an of the subject) and 1] it dowr 
anxiety inducing situation is not created, first- out. The light will go out short 
born subjects show greater suggestibility than d Sunch. Shen 5 aes ack yo 
later-born subjects. tng bapnaneattogelegr Pies 
> The i aleatiains a oe peicumialaiads to the nearest ha h. Tl g 
2. 1e introduction ol anxiety increase usce] : “i 
; = : same distance each time and it 1 
tibility to social influence. This effect is more = ne direction. O.K.? The 
marked for first-born than for later-born subjects you press the switch as soon as vo 
to move, and then I s ask ye 
METHOD it move O.K 
Five t constituting the pre 
Subjects were then given. On each trial the su 
Sixty-four female un rracuates serve as subjects aistance cstimat ere ecordes 
Thirty-two subjects were first-born children; th Contre d ibjects were now to 
mainder were later-born. In order to permit finer anal For the next Ave t1 Biv 
ysis, 16 oldest and 16 only childrer vere includes as to how well you are estima 
among the first-born subjects, and 16 middle and 16 ight moves. The procedure will 
youngest children were included among the later-born the first five trials, but after you 
subjects. I shall tell uu how far the rht ac 
Because the age difference between a nd his time. O.K 
next oldest and/or next youngest sibling may influence For the experimental subjects, it 
the dependency training he receives, some attempt was 1° lows 
made to control this variable. The mean difference be Chere will be five trials in whicl 
tween oldest subjects and their next oldest sibling, wilt be given ior any csumate Whk 
between middle-born subjects and their next oldest correct distance by more than o 
and next youngest siblings, and between youngest sub He wever, to give you some idea ol 
jects and their next youngest sibling was controlled at doing, I am first going to give you 
3-0 years. Subjects were assigned to control and ex as to how clos esti ate are 
perimental groups in such a way that (for oldest, 1 Series Of Ave trials which I sha 
dle, and youngest subjects), in addition to control of the igh . actually moved ¢ 
age differences, a mean family size of 3.5 children was will be th “ e as for the firs 
insured within each group. you give each estimate | 
ght move hat time. O.K 
! This stu 1\ was Suppo ted Nn par. i grant tror Five more t lals we now piy 
the National Research Council of Cana A PA-47 subject’s estimates t experimente 


to R. H. Walters amount, averaging 
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) { 
‘ 
‘ I 
r riV 
wed. O.K 
ex] ex} 
a ) iv xt 
i iratus ) € oO 
g oO t’s ke i Ss was \ 
l ‘ C lve € vy the 
€ as fi five. That is, a you giv 
e I'll giv ou no inform is to h 
i I it actually moved. However, if yur est 
from the actual distance by more tl 
i lf ches, yOu WH Tre ive in elect 
shock h the imble. The shock is rather s 
l our judgment ire accurate ) ma 
e any. O.K 
rive 0S uggestion triais we given su 
Yo su in the experiment gro vas, in fa 
NOCK¢ 
Be ( aving the experi € i ) each s 
as hance pencil and paper and was asked to « 
1 ir ches, and 5 inches in length 
About one r the experiment all subjects 





re asked to indicate whether they were definitely 


ibly willing, or definitely not willing to 


articipate im another experiment similar to the one 
a out 
RESULTS 
Inspe tion of data indicated that, at all stages 
the experiment, differences between oldest and 
nly subjects and between middle and youngest 
ibjects were negligible Ce nsequently, t 
be given only for the larger groups of first-bor 
later-born subjects. Statistical analyses are 
ased on the median presuggestion latency and 
gment and the median postsuggestion latency 
and judgment of individual subjects 
lable 1 gives the average of the median latenc 
first-born and later-born subjects on the pre- 
suggestion trials. The results w the predicte 
tion but ere SIg! cant < vy at the .UO 
Be re s ] S vere ( i 10 
onses to s gestio alvses O 1eir Judgments 
f lengt ised on their dra gs lines 
rried it. An a ysis ol i e (1 juist s 
IMS | pe | 1esig \ ait ft vere 
‘) f iti tere es gy ft ri it poss 
groups of subjects (four birt two c 
Ss | he re UDS vere then ¢ nh é ? 
t for « ta was carried « erta 
whethe judge t ce etw i 
5 Was san s the iged dist e be 
ind oO hes. Mea judgments tne 
a i not diffe UW the basis I s 
to treat the judge 5 
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MEA ano SDs Se S f PRES ESTION 
ATENCII oO First-BORN AND LATER-BORN 
SUBTE ~ 
\ 32 in each group 
I Later-B 

4 [ M 
I. 33 10.61 14.50 15.08 
CR 1.58; p <.06 (one-tailed test 
N Sinc € geneity of variance was present, a < 4 
was obtained instead of a é ratio 


tances in the autokinetic situation as if these fell 
yn an interval scale that remained relatively con 
stant from group to group. This decision permitted 
a test of the interaction effect predicted by Hy 


pothesis 2 


Since group regression lines were parallel (F = 
1.73; p» > .05), an analysis of covariance of sub- 
jects’ median estimates in the postsuggestion trials 
was carried out, using median estimates in the 
presuggestion trials as the covariant. The adjusted 
group means are given in Table 2; the results of 
the analysis of covariance are reported in Table 3 
It is clear from these tables that first-born subjects 


born subjects were differentially in 


and later 
fluenced by the threat of shock. Subsequent # tests 
showed that the first-born experimental subjects 
vere significantly more suggestible than any of 
the other three groups, among which there were 
no significant differences. 
Results from the questionnaire are summarized 
Table 4. Results for first-born and later-born 
subjects were first combined to form a 3 X 2 con 
ngency table A ch square test showed that 
subjects who had been threatened with shock 
howed less willingness to participate in a further 
nent than did subjects who had not been so 


threatened (p < .01). The “‘definitely willing” and 


experi 


“probably willing” categories were then combined 


for separate tests within the two birth-order 

ps. First-born subjects who had been threat 
ened with shock were less willing to return than 
first-born subjects who had not been threatened 
01), but there was no difference between 


ut 
iter-born subjects who had been threatened and 


those who had not been threatened (p 218 by 
Fisher’s exact probability test [Siegel, 1956]) 
DISCUSSION 
In the autokinetic situation, first-born subjects 
ponded e quickly than later-born subjects 
to the suggestion that the light would move. In 
idditi first-born subjects under the anxiety 
sing co vere more suggestible than 
first-born subjects under the nonanxiety arousing 
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TABLE 2 





ADJUSTED Group MEANS (IN INCHES i 
ESTIMATES ON POSTSUGGESTION 
V = )6in each Grou 
Experimental t 
First-Born Later-B« I B I I 
5.36 3.57 3.48 1.10 
TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF POSTSUGGEST 
DISTANCE ESTIMATES 
DOL € ) vs } 
Birth Orders 5.269 1 5.269 | 1.71 > 05 
rhreat of 7.333 1 7.333 2.38 > .UD 
Shock 
Interaction 22.119 1 | 22.119 17 01 
Within 182.010 | 59 3.085 


rABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


Response Exper ; “s 
. Lc 

, me 
Definitely willing 2 ) 3 7 
Probably willing 3 ) 7 6 
Definitely unwilling 11 2 ( 3 


condition, whereas later-born subjects seemed t 


be unaffected by the anxiety 
findings give considerable support to Sch: 
(1959) theory concerning the effects of birth-orde 
on afhiliative behavior. 


However, according to this theory, first-born 


subjects under nonanxiety conditions should be 


more suggestible than later-born subjects 


similar conditions; as Table 2 





is 
virtually no difference betwee 
the postsuggestion trials. This latter 
be expected on the basis of the 
hypothesis (Walters & Karal, 1960) that anxiety 


is the important motivating factor in determining 
susceptibility to social influence and is consistent 
with findings reported by Walters and Ray 


Failure to find a significant main effect of anxiety 


can be attributed to the fact that, judging bv the 


responses to the request to return, 
subjects were not made anxious by the thr 


shock. On the other hand, under thi 





hypothesis, one would not expect s ( t 
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THE INFLUENCE OF VALENCE ON DIST 


JOHN BELOFF ant 


Queen’s Unive 


theories of perception, taking their 


ARLIER | 
cue from el 


sharp distinction between the descriptive properties 
t, which included colors and the metric 


size, shape, 


ast riplt 


piricist philosophy, made a 


of an objec 


properties of and distance, and what 


one might call the properties, which 


included expressive, physiognomic, or affective 


qualities. The latter, it was held, being 


nvested 
in the object by I 


dint of association, could be 


ignored from the strictly perceptual standpoint as 
belonging rather to the psychology of the emotions. 
Modern theories of perception no longer allow us 
to make such a clear cut dichotomy, if only be- 
cause it realized that 


between both types of property. This is true even 


is now there is interaction 
of inanimate objects but it is especially true of 
person perception, where the problem is often to 
ascertain how, to quote Ittelson and Slack (1958 

“the observer 


influence the way in which he perceives the physical 


feelings and experiences of the 
characteristics of the person 
These 


issues in 


authors have discussed the theoretical 
this field 
findings from studies using aniseikonic 
stereoscope, and the Ames Chereness 
apparatus. (The latter is a means by which dis 
tance judgments must be made under conditions 


and reviewed the empirical 


lenses, the 


Chatness 


of minimal cues.) 

The present study was generally inspired by this 
Smith 
the evident 
that 
expressions were 
placed “disliked” 
people with unpleasant expressions, in the There 


review and specifically by the 
(1953). Smith, 
expressions on photographed faces, showed 
“liked” people with 


nearer the 


studies of 
verbally reinforcing 
pleasant 
observer than 
ness-Thatness apparatus. He used selected photo 
Frois-Wittmann These 


impression they make 


graphs from the series 
have the advantage that the 


is known, but on the other hand Frois-Wittmann 


himself posed for all of them, and this must have 

been embarrassingly obvious to the subjects! 
The variable manipulated by Smith, called 

“emotional loading” by Ittelson and Slack (1958), 


can perhaps be more incisively thought of as 
valence. Then it becomes clear that the paradign 


of a testing situation is indeed one involving dis 


that a stimulus object with 


tance judgment, in 


which “attracts,” must be place 


too near, and one with negative, “repelling,” val 


be placed too far. Pa 


positive valence, 


ence renthetically it is 


teresting to note that in his analysis of adjectives 


by the Semantic Differential, Osgood (1957) 
showed ‘“‘near-far” to have an appreciable loading 
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I s field e too 
| 1erel > I 55 app ratus to test OUI € 
proposit that taces hy thesize o hav 
tive valence tor < S ects, al set ne 
sub7ects tf va 
Che , alm } 
both ore 
1953), we De 
n public i} 
Valences were thus not manufactured in the la 
tory but were already part of the subjects’ ge 
attitude structure 
The foll wing are th everal specinc exa 
of the general hypothesis investigated: 
1. As the primary test of the hypoth 


tested the influence of valence pure, uncon! 


by physiognomic cues, in terms of our 


person. This was a photograph of a nondescript 


middle-aged man, to whom were ascribed adn 
ind despised roles for alt i 
ere told that he was a World He 
Organization worker in Asia and 
that United 
the identical stimulus when m: 


é ernate subjects. 7 
half of them w 
tl e otner 


he was a States labor racketeer 


ide positively 
would be set nearer than when negatively va 
this would be a crucial confirmation 

2. Positive and negative attitudes alrea 
nvestigate 
popular 


Eisenhow 


anchored to particular faces were 
presenting people deemed widely 
Britain (Prince Philip and President 
contrasted with two definitely unpopular 
of the Communist Party in Hungary and ; 
of the Japanese General Staff from the S 
World War).! 

3. Authority figures have been show 
treich and Radcliffe (1956) to be perceive 
entially. In our turn we predicted that an autl 
figure should have negative valence, in comparis 
with a group of peers, who would be 
approximately neutral valence. He 


have yn 
Head of the 


photograph of the Departm«e 


t After 


among our students at least 


some preliminary inquiry we fou 


I 
there were | » pres 


public figures who would be both instantly recognize 
ind abhorre Hence the negative ices | 

1 by the exper € S, Le as | (rt I 
Secreta of the H ga Co l Pa I 
responsible for the caus f the revolution 
brutal suppression, and as a Japanese general ex 
for atrocities to Al ers oO We 
dent, however, that this i entificatior lid ill 
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ing attitudes 
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pare th a six fellow students 
~ S eac s ect ilphabetica 
rT 4 
} it the self is res] le o more favoral 

( it tnan ¢ arable st ili, has 
S by the resent it] Belot NX 
ff, 1959). And Ittelson and Slack (195% 
blished study in which it was { 
t photographs were set “‘differently 
Si er the I eness-T} S 
tus We pr licted e specific lly that ( 
Ss pK tively val t i S ild be t earer 
es ects than tl erage of the peer settings 
I g Jourard and Secord (1955) we further 
r 1 that this effect w | be more striking 
the women subjects. 
Meth 
yu 
| ( tte g ¢ 
log ) Ouer I ersl serve 
I I ‘ I hologi« 
ipparalu 
I I eness-1 tus is ‘ 
Ittels 1952). We us the simple 
e OI ort incati g 
t table field was shorter than the é 
g¢ only 6’ in length 
Ess or ~ f two fhelds of vis € 
ve Ss side side by the subject. The comparison 
ill g live ct ] son posts Is viewed Dinocu 
resents relativel full istance cues The 
rimental field consists of only the stimulus figure 
2 S ead l i 1ess which IS Vit ved 
I Under tl ion of reduced cues 
t Ss mu i t ¢ ve vith the mi € 
son pos 
Materia 
i cards t [ a hite 
hs, in which the variables of size of the face 
verall dimension (3” X 444”) we 
The Nonsuch face, and those of the 
gures were re duced from clear illustrated Agazine 
hat hs. The photog hs of the authority figure 
the s ents tl ¢ e take \ he ex 
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rABLE 1 


ERROR IN DISTANCE JUDGMENT 


MEAN 


incne 


Nonsuch + ve 9 .US 

Nonsuch — ve 6.86 

Philip 862 9.20 8.45 
Eisenhower 8.52 7.72 9.4 
Gerd 6. d¢ 8.00 6.18 
J ipanes 0.09 7.40 6.34 
Professor 6.99 7.24 6.92 
Self 9.14 8.12 10.26 
Student mea! 8.30 8.36 8.52 

N All er s ed 1 t setting the stimulus 

t e point of equality 


TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCE IN DISTANCE JUDGMEN 


I. 


MEAN 


] Men Women 


Nonsuch ve:Nonsuch | 2.22* 


Philip : Geré 1.76** L.2o° | 2.27" 
Philip : Japanese 1.93** 1.80**| 2.11° 
Eisenhower : Geré 1.66* 0.28 3.26** 
Eisenhower : Japanese Sa 0.32 10** 





Student mean: Protessor 
Sell: Student mean 0.84 0.24 74* 
N I t sti pre ted t re an the second 
( it 
*~* 
ee 
[wo practice stimuli were adjusted in this way.] 
We are going to show you a number of such faces 
» e will be pec pl you will recognize trom public 
ife, others will be people you actually know This 
has been done just to add some variety to an other 
vise monotonous task. Because vour job ea h time 
s simply to adjust the photograph until you judge it 
to be level with the middk post 
Between each stimulus the viewing aperture was closed 
nd the error in distance setting recorded in inches 
ll stimuli were presented in a random order, and 
fur r randomized with respect to initial distance from 
the point of equality (5, 10, or 15” away), and with 
respect to nearer than or further than, equality. 


AND DISCUSSION 


RESULTS 


rable 1 it 


nsistent and strong c¢ 


is seen that the subjec ts demon- 
ynstant errors in the 
near themselves 


strated co 


firy ] ? 


aire on of plac ng the st toc 

This is of course, irrelevant to our hypothesis. In 
pparatus the most important cue to distance 

S prov ded by some est ite of the absolute size 

of the stimulus card. W ispect then that the 

subjects thought of the photographs as postcard 

S hil fact the re considerably smaller 


construct the order 


ts of the whole series of 





distances 
their levels of 
our hypotheses Ul 


ograph wl 


vithout re 


1. In the case of the n 
the variable of attitude 


ment of any possible ymic factors, 


subjects who had been given 1e [ay rable 
did put the photograph nearer 


those wl unfavorable one 


themselves 
10 had had the 
difference of 2.22” is significant at the .05 

The basic premise has been confirmed. 

2. Of the two faces from public life which we 
predicted would evoke a positive valence only 
Prince Philip was placed significantly nearer than 
both the negative figures by both men and women 
the negative 


Eisenhower was distinguished from 
the men. (Is it 


that they were impervious to his charm and con- 


figures by the women but not by 


sidered only his political record?)? 

the authority 
figure ‘‘at a distance,”’ Pro- 
fessor significantly further back than the average 


3. Both men and women kept 
that is they set the 
of the fellow students 

4. We predicted that the self-photograph would 


> +; 
setting 


| 
be set nearer the subjects than the average 


of the peers, and that this phenomenon would be 
more pronounced among the women. It is seen 
now that for men the difference in the two settings 
is indeed negligible, while for women it is significant 
in the predicted direction at the .05 level. 

conclude that 
extent by the 


In general we may women are 


influenced to a very significant 
valence of the stimuli, even when they were mak- 
seemed to them 


This would appear to be the case 


ing what objective distance 
comparisons 
lesser extent with men 
Therefore the 


what we 


present study has once 


shown that perceive is influenced 

some degree by our attitude towards the object of 
perception. What is behind this effect? Because 
2? From 10 Signih 
diffe 


een Gero al 


Table 1 it is patent 


rences O 


cant 


‘Intorce- 


INCOn- 

most 

setting, 
mental 

1s and 
would 

s may be 
taphor of 
perceptual 
lise between 
lf-re ference 


SUMMARY 


nt was conducted to test the hy. 

valent 
irer the subject than negative 
nsibly objective distance judgments, 
was used, 
Several examples of valent faces were compared, 
lar figures from public 
peers, and self vs 
women subjects bore out 


the men did not do 99 


pothesis that photographs of 


} 
i 


positively 
faces would be set ne: 
laces, in ost¢ 


lhe Ames Thereness-Thatness apparatus 


.g., popular vs. unpopu 


life, an authority figure vs 


peers. The responses of 
the predictions, those of 


uniformly 
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